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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 

The editor of a volume occupies a peculiarly difficult 
position, standing as he does between the author on the one 
hand and the reading public on the other. But of all editors 
the editor of a posthumous publication has the most difficult 
of literary tasks to accomplish, for in his work of pruning and 
clipping, weeding and trimming, he has to exercise a judg- 
ment which is only the technical judgment of a critic, unassist- 
ed by consultation with the author. The editor of the present 
volume has to labour under the further disadvantage of 
possessing merely a second-hand knowledge of the subject 
he is called upon to deal with, — a disadvantage which is but 
slightly counterbalanced by the opposing advantage of per- 
sonal acquaintance with the author, with whom he remained 
in pretty close contact for several years, in his capacity of 
tutor to the young princes. 

It was as a result of the above connection that the “Life 

<■ / 

of Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur, ” in its manuscript form, first 
-came under my notice six years ago. But the work w as com- 
menced much earlier, having been taken up as early as 1891 
or 1892. Perhaps no work of recent times has undergone 
such vicissitudes of fortune before seeing the light of day, as 
the present life of Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur. Interrupted 
sometimes for months together, partly through failure of ma- 
terials, partly through pressure of time, it was written to the 
author’s dictation by his Private Secretary, Pandit Biresh- 
wara Nath, and was then tossed from one scribe to another, 
till it was at last ready for the press in the closing months of 
1905. General Padma Jung’s sad death in June 1906 caused 
the work of publication to remain in abeyance for sonrn 
months, till the still more melancholy death of his . 
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Colonel Piusli Jung Bahadur Bairn, in the following April, 
necessitated a further postponement, so that it has onlv now 
been able to be got through the press. 

It is not often that a work on Nepal issues from the 
press. And yet the country is interesting in many respects. 
Its natural scenery is amongst the grandest in the luxuriant 
East, the portion of the country technically know n as the 
Valley of X epal being a labyrinth of mountains, deep valleys 
and rivers, with the sovereign peak of Mount Everest towering 
above all. Nepal is the home of almost all the wild animals 
for which Asia is famous; the Terai, in particular, has for many 
ages been the favourite hunting-ground for hig game of 
.successive Viceroys of India and Prime Minister* of Nepal 
The mineral wealth of the country must he very considerable, 
but a great deal remains to be explored in this direction. 
Nopal is also n great storehouse of ancient Sanskrit literature, 
and offers therefore a vast field for research to the antiquarian 
scholar. 

The people are interesting too The chief races that 
inhabit Nepal are the Gurkhas, or the dominant race, and the 
Newars. who constitute the subject population. The Gur- 
khas, like the Dorian conqueror- of ancient Spirta, <le\ote 
themselves chiefly to military matters, leaving the agricul- 
ture, the manufactures, and the trade to the Newars, who 
may thus he compared to the Helots of ancient Greece. Tin* 
prevailing religion is Hinduism, but slightly different in 
form from the religion of the Hindus in India, owing to the 
admixture of Buddhistic elements derived from the f nth o 
the neighbouring Tibetans The main difference lit s in the 
fact that the Hindus of the Highlands nfu-e to l>e hound by 
the shackle- of Brahnnnical law, which their hrttlin n of the 
plains have not yet l»een able to s?i Ae off But the X< pah 
fire essentially a pious people, ns may b* inft rnd from the 
existence of countless temple- ami tdirim ** in the country, 
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there being no less than d.000 in the Valley alone. The moat, 
famous of these is the temple of Vashupafi, which i. H the wsitl. 
of an amnia festival, held early in summer, and attended by 
manv thou- unis o| pilgrims from all parts oi the Jlindu 
world. It N there also that the Nepalese carry their dying to 
be immei>' d in the sacred waters of the Jlaghmnti, in token 
of a linal puriliention. It is there again that the dead are 
burned, and se/o-es are immolated. 
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the King. The long succession of minorities from 1775 until 
IS HO favoured the grow th of the i fillister'* power, and ga\e 
ri*e to a ssiiccc^ion of brillunt autocrats like Bahidur Sdi. 
Darned ir Pande. and Bhmiseu Th tpp i The Pi omier’s office 
hi* been theoretic dlv hoi editarv dnee the accession of Jung 
B \h vdur, but in practice it has gone hy usuijution and blood- 
shed A sh ulow of a constitution ovists m the sh ipe of a 
rude Cabinet, of \\ Inch the Piemiei is the President, and w Inch 
consists of the senioi members of tho Koval Family, tlio High 
Piiest of the Rt dm, tho Generals of the Army, and a fen of 
the pimcipdciul and nulit iry oilieers of the State, thefoimer 
bemg cdhd A«:i and the latter S'tnlm This Council aUo 
acts as a couit of appod m disputed c \scs, but m most nut- 
ters the Mmistoi s word \s lwv 

There is, houcvci, a well ddmid bod^ oflnws hi Xejnl, 
hut these were, until \u\ iiu.ui tun s, as hulnrous and 
inhuman as the Code of Draco m ancient Athens. Jung ]> ih i* 
dur ahohshtd the savage emit with its old methods of trill 
by onU d. and its forms oi pumshmf.nl by miUddionaml 
torture The tin lent code, which is still snhstantidly tin 
work oi Jung Bdmhir, bis reduced thi crmmml h\\ of 
Xepd almost to a uniloumty with the systuiu prevailing in 
countries under the swav of \\\ stern mdisiinm, hut with ctr* 
tarn striking ddlereucvs Tri \son, whether active ot Mm d- 
dumg, rebellion, ami desertion m timi of war are punished 
eipitdh, Bnbtrv and peuditnm by public servants are 
juinislud In dremiss d from otlice. and a hue with imprison* 
meat, ilu litre r of which mn In e manured mm an nddi* 
tumd tnu, pr\ Hu-dlv at the opium of the nltuuhr. Cow« 
kdlmg re m ilu iu of tin hw a> .;rv\t an oil* me ash min id . 
uut i s punisluil hv th Uh. utd iun tin mummg of etio i* 
MureU th ill with. so»iu tim* s hv impn* mnv at fo* H 
ll'l. mo* i^imslcvtt »i* ponltdhv h* ivv hi ■», th< *U* 
thus r» it** d b "14 tnd*t«\!loth iu>s. mt » f th ' K»i ft 
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No Brahman is over punished with death, whatever his 
offence might he. He has his head shaved, all sorts of unclean 
things put into his mouth to contaminate his caste, and lie is 
then taken to the frontiers and expelled from the country. 
Women also arc never hanged ; they arc imprisoned, branded, 
unicasted, condemned to slavery, or banished, but never exe- 
cuted. Political ollendcrs are sometimes punished by confis- 
cation of all their property and sometimes doomed to slavery, 
which is a common institution in Nepal to this day. The 
slaves are as a. rule well treated, and sufficiently protected by 
the law of the land. Noble families keep regular establish- 
ments of slaves, who arc chiefly employed for domestic service 
and field labour. In many cases slavery descends like a here- 
ditary taint, and scarcely ever is a slave emancipated. They 
are bought and sold in the open market, much like cattle in 
other countries, and their prices range from Rs. 100 to 
Ks. 200, according to their age, sex, and fitness for work. 
They arc often employed as beasts of burden for carrying loads 
of merchandise or human riders from one place to another. 

This last office of the slaves is necessitated by the rugged- 
ness of the country, where roads arc few and communication 
between places extremely difficult. Vehicular traffic is prac- 
tically unknown throughout Nepal, except in the Valley, and 
travelling is only possible either in palanquins or on horse- 
back. In places where the road is a mere track worn on the 
hillside, even this mode of locomotion is not possible, and the 
only mode available is on the backs of slaves, who have to do 
the work of horses. And they do it well enough, with a 
distinctive saddle fastened to their back, and with a stoop in 
their gait, that makes the rough journey on “ slave-back ” a 
not very uncomfortable one. 

The marriage laws and customs of the Nepalese are also 
very interesting. Polygamy is freely allowed, as among the 
Hindus elsewhere. There is nothing in the law of Nepal 
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piohibitmga Ionian fiom committing outlet, though the cus- 
tom is now beginning to fall into disuse, and Jung Bilmdui 
c\u ted all lus influence to discourage it An unchaste Ghrkli v 
worn in is punished with mipi i&oumcnt foi life, though pi hatch 
she is often chastised by her husb uid’s cutting oft her nose 
and turning hci out of the house In such case- the fathei 
let.uns the cluldrtn, and the pool womuilo-es c\ste, rank, 
home, cluidicn, nose, and all Hti p uauiotn, after lus guilt 
h is been piuved in coiut, is cut down in public In the wiongcd 
husband The culput is given a few pices’ st ufc, and allowed 
to } iw tor hp» hh J/ hi t s h tH hh. but thi *. 

turns out v 03 seldom is the on lookers immediateh over* 
tike him, mid the husbind has the light to di d thue blows 
with lus / h nki ct . the nation d wcipon *»f the Xepde-e 
T]ie Ncuars who iorin the lowest stiatum of society, ot 
latlia arc icckoiied is outride the -octal pale altogotlui, h i\e n 
callous custom ot * pio\\ wedding, * the like of which is he ml 
of nowhcie else ISvuv girl wlub -till an infant, is mtrritd 
with much cucmom toa6</ hint (held -acted nmong the 
Hindus and given in oiluings to gods), which subsequent!! 
thrown into -ome -atitd strcun As tlu fate of this Inf 
fruit is unknown a Ncwni wniiiui i- believed to Ik minmm 
horn widowhood all hci life When the gill attuns tlu a«t 
ot puhc.it), the puent- -elect a man with whom -lie »s to hu 
as wife but the wmtutn can at am moimnt sevei the coimu 
turn b\ taking her divorce and all she ha- got to d«» to t fleet 
this is to pi ice a yu/j'ui (ot tatcl nut) under the man- pillow 
mid go white she like 4 * 

Tlu i uly Instore of Nepal dov* not jnop rlv fill within 
lh< iopc ot this volume, though n bru f oiuhu tiny -* rvi as 
a 11-1 till imiodueuon to tin nirritiw tlmt Inline* Tin clurf 
gl«>i \ of Xq> d is tint u h v- < \« r runuiud a pmelv Hindi 
►tat* “tie virgin pur»t\ «d In r mth* >«»*' Jn** nev» r b-wn 
Milhid bv tl i foot of the fun igu invader * XV j«rd nh » Isas'* 
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of possessing a historical literature dating back to the remotest 
antiquity — the mythical Scitya Yuga, when the Yalley of 
Kathmandu was still a huge lake surrounded by high hills. The 
Yansavcdi of Nepalese literature will hold its own beside the 
Eddas of Norwegian mythology when the inestimable book be- 
comes more generally known among the scholars of the West. 
It tells us how in the beginning of the Kali Yuga (the present 
“ age of bronze ” of the Hindu chronology, which is said to have 
commenced several thousand years ago), the Gupta dynasty 
was founded by Ne-Muni, after whom the country has been 

k rj 

named Ne-pal. The Vanmra/i contains elaborate lists of all 
the kings that have ruled Nepal from the earliest date, toge- 
ther with the name of the dynasty to which each belonged 
and the number of years over which the reign of each extended. 
It will be enough to give here the names of only the various 
dynasties that succeeded one after another on the throne of 
Nepal, — the Gupta, Aliir, Kirati, Somvanshi, Suryavanshi, 
Rajput, Vaishya Thakur, Rajput (a second time), and Kama- 
taki. The chronolog^y of the Vansavali is incapable of being- 
verified, by comparison with the Christian era, without an 
amount of calculation and computation at which Newton him- 
self would probably have shuddered. . But it seems that even 
the 'earliest names and dates are not altogether legendaiy, as 
some of these have been verified by modern research. For 
instance, Ansu-Yarraa is now ascertained to have reigned in 
Nepal about 633 A.D., as he is mentioned by the Chinese 
traveller Hsien Tsiang, who visited Nepal in his time. In- 
scriptions on the caves or walls of certain ancient temples and 
buildings have likewise proved that Rudra Deva Vann a was 
king of Nepal in 1008 A.D. _ The names and dates of a great 
many others have similarly been determined without the 
shadow of a doubt, as for example those of Lakslnnikima' 
Deva (1015 — 1040), Padma Deva (1065), Mana Deva (1 139), 
Ananta Malla (1286— L302), and ilarisin ■ ~ „ ^32 x 
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The hst named king, Hansmhn De\n, was realh a con 
queror, who, dmen out from his own kingdom of Snnnuin* 
garh (m Hindustan) b} tlie Empeior Tughlak Shah of Delhi, 
fled to Nepal, and established a d\ nasta there This was 
about the close of the first quarter of the fourteenth century » 
fiom which time, howeacr, Nepalese historj can be tiaced m 
nn unbroken chain down to the present daj Ilnnsinlns 
d\ nasty ga\e foui kings to Nepal, and was then supplanted 
b\ the Malla dj nasty, the first king of which was Jagblndia 
Malh The most illustrious name m thi« djnastj is tint of 
Ja\astithi Malta, the xeicntli of the senes, who reigned foi 
43 jears, from 138G to 1 120 He was one of the most famous 
law gi\ers of Nepal and is still rcaered as such During the 
reign of his successor, Jaksha Malta, Nepal was diuded into 
four pnncip ihties— Bancpa, Bhatgaon, Kantipur,aml Patau— 
which temnmed sep irate and independent States for soaeral 
hundred a ears, till the Gurkha conquerois of Nepal united 
them again into one powerful kingdom about the middle of 
* the eighteenth centut} 

The Gurkhas, who had their ouginal homo in Byjputam 
mid who claim to be Rajputs of the noblest blood, first on 
tcred tli*» bills of the Nepalese Highlands towards the end of 
the sci cntcenth cent on to protect them^eh e* fiom Mob mu 
dan persecution Once thc\ gamed a footing in th it count r$, 
the \ began slow 1 \ to extend tbur tcrutorits till they wire m 
u position to found a kingdom of their own PndcrtliMt 
King PntUu Naram Sih, who c uuo to tin throw m I7t2, 
tlioi conquered the nughl ourmg prmcipabtn s of Knntqmr 
and Palau, and in ule thtm^ehc** must*!-' of t lie whoU <» f 
Nepal, where tin \ nu tin dommmt powci to this daj 
Prith\t Nurmi Sab dud m ITT t h am" two sons Pmtap 
Sill and Ildmdur Sih* tin former <i whom stir 
< i * d^l \o hi-. P»*lw r s 1 1m m m d ilnn ' nut hi \ < »m i r 1 r 
tln.riMoi.xih But lit dud aft* r a t*n f r* igi tfthr** v 



Ion vim: an infant son Ban Bahadur Salt, who was sot upon 

(ho throne. with his unol** Bahadur Sah (who now returned 

from exile) ns Begem. But tin- .Buwayor-Qtmen, who lmr- 

sol C wished to net Begem lor Iter son. mu up a parly against 

Bahadur Salt, who wn< nonin forced to go itit*’* <-xih\ from 

whi«*lt ho returned after the* death of the Queen. Bahadur Salt 

ruled uninterruptedly as Beyenl till 1 71 to. when ho was turned 

out of oflico and subsequently put to (h ath by tin* King, who 

now wished to throw oiVthe voice of the He^ent and assume 

* < 

the government in his own hands, Thenceforward ho heyan 
a course of tyrannical excesses which ultimately led to Ids 

i » 

hoinir assassinated in Is'Oa. After him enme Ids son Gjrvau 


Juddha Vile ram Sah, whose roiyn i< chiefly fatuous for the 
Nepal war of 1814-1**. .lie was succeeded by Ids infant son 
Bajondra Vikram Sab. wlm was placed under tin* regency of 
General Bhimsen Thappa. Nopal was at this time torn hy 
violent party struggles, as a result of which Bhimsen was 
driven out of office and put to death, lie was succeeded in 
office by Mather Singh. who, though he held supreme power 
for the time being, could do nothing to put a stop to the civil 
dissensions that were striking at tin? root of the national weal. 
It was now that Jung Bahadur's share in Nepalese politics 
begins to appear for the first time. His father had been 
Governor of a province and had been dismissed from office in 
consequence of a revolution in which his partisans had lost all 
power. His influence had procured for his son a commission 
in the army, in which he rose with marvellous rapidity, 
through his connection with one of the Queens, who , was of 
a most intriguing disposition. In 1845 he effected the 
murder of Mather Singh, who was his maternal uncle. 
Thenceforward he began to take a leading part in the court 
intrigues of his day, till by means of a hideous slaughter of 
his opponents, he raised himself to supreme power in the 
State. 
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The subsequent history of Nepal will be found fully 
detailed in the pages of the present biography-, and does not 
need any lecapvtuhtion lieie The ivuiatnc piesents the 
account down to tlio 3 eu 1877, tlio date of Maharaja Sir 
.Tung Bahadur’s death, after which Nepalese history has been 
lather uneventful externally, though internally, a gieat many 
refoi ms hare been noi bed out in the admmistiation which 
has, in consequence lieen now moie completely modernized 
thin was possrbp thirty years ago The Resolution of 1885 
will not be alluded to because, among otliei reasons, the facts 
connected therewith ,ue confused and untiustriortlir 

But the editor feels that he c urnot nbst tin from giving a 
bnef account ol the author, whose raluable work it has been 
his prnrlogf to edit Geneiai Padma Jung was horn in 
Decembei 1857 onthediy — infect, ntthereiy hour, w lien his 
father was setting out for India, at the head of his tioops, 
to assist the British in the Sepoj Mutiny His mothci 
died a few hours after Ins birth and he w rs biought up bj 
the Senior Mahnianee During the life time of Sir Jung 
Bahadur he w as appointed General of a Dir lsion, and officiated 
once as Commander m-Ciuef of the Nepal Annj, after the 
lesignation of his second brothel General Jeet Jung In 
1883 during the administration of Sir Ranoddip Singh 
Bnhndui K. C S I , lie commanded an expedition'll} foice to 
Tibet, and w ith great tact and diplomatic skill, effected an 
advantageous settlement of the dispute In the Resolution of 
1885, some of his neaiest kinsmen lost then liras, and he had 
to flee from Nepal and take refuge m Biitish India, where he 
lived at Patna for some tune and then remor ed to Allahabad 
which lemmned his home to tire last Here he built himself 
a stately house on the banks of the Ganges, neat where the 
railway bridge crosses tlicmei at the northern end of the 
city Here he led a life of unbroken retirement, deroting 
himself chiefly to the eultiration of music, to the pleasures of 
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amateur gardening, to supervising the education of his sons, 
and to devotional exercises. His charity will ever remain as a 
tradition in Allahabad. Not long after his removal from 
Nepal he contracted diabetes, probably as a result of the sudden 
change from a life of activity to a life of quiet. He remained 
under European treatment for many years, never making ' 
any satisfactory progress towards a cure, till in June I90G a 
malignant whitlow suddenly appeared on the little linger of 
his left hand. He went forthwith to Calcutta for medical aid, 
and placed himself under the care of Major Bird and Colonel 
Lukis, both of whom did their best against the inevitable. 
Finding that his end was hastening, he made up his mind to 
proceed to Benares, to breathe his last in the holy city ; 
but death overtook him before he could reach his destination, 
and he died in Calcutta on the 29th of June 1906. His 
remains were cremated on the banks of the Hugh, and his 
ashes were conveyed to Benares and scattered over the 
sacred waters of the Ganges. 

General Padma Jung has left behind him a large family. 
His eldest son, Colonel Piush Jung Bahadur Bana, was a 
student of the Fourth Year Class, Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, when he died in April 1907, in the very prime 
of life. He was a most promising young man, and if God 
had spared his life he would have been a model nobleman, 

' for he was princely not only in birth but also in character. 
The second son, Bana Gj'an Jung Bahadur is now the head 
of the family. 


Allahabad : 
March , 1909. 


A.C. M. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Parentage. 

HE Rana family of Nepal is as old as Indian History 
itself, for it is merely a ramification of the ancient 
stock that ruled Chittore from immemorial 
ages. The Kshattriya kings of Chittoregarh, or what in 
modern times is the state of Udaipur in Rajputana, are 
Surajbcmsis , who trace their descent to the Sun-god, through 
an endless series of ancestors ascending far up into the remo- 
test ages of legendary story. Not onty in antiquity, but also 
in greatness, in the spirit of manly independence, in invincible 
patriotism and courage, the Ranas of Chittore were model 
Hindu Princes, who cheerfully bore privation and endured 
death and torture, rather than submit to the Muslim conqueror 
who overran their country and forced his faith upon the 
vanquished races at the jDoint of the sword. There is a book 
in my possession, written in the Nepalese language, which con- 
tains the genealogy of the Rana family from the remotest 
mythical progenitor down to the present times. We need not 
go back further than the great-grandfather of our hero. 

Ram' Krishna Kunwar Rana entered the Gorklia army 
as a subaltern at the early age of fourteen. That was in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when Nepal w r as divided 
into the three independent principalities of Gorklia, Kantipur, 
and Patan, of which the first was by far the strongest. As 
might be expected in those rude days, when might was the 
universally recognised form of right, the stronger always tried 
to overpower the weaker, and the kings of Gorklia always cast 
a covetous eye on the other two states they longed to shallow 
up into a united kingdom, stretching from one end of the 
country to .the other. With this end in view, King Prithvi 

B > 
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Narain Shall of Gorkha(1742 — 1774) invaded Noakote, and en- 
trusted the command of the expedition to Ram Krishna. At 
the head of a well-disciplined force of 11,000 he marched on 
Noakote, but received a check at the bridge over the Kinchet, 
where a powerful army under the personal command of King 
Jai Prakash of Kantipur stood ready to oppose his march. A 
great battle was fought. At first everything seemed to go 
against the invader ; hut the tide soon turned, and turned 
back, and the war swayed backwards and forwards for twenty- 
one days, during which the Nepalese made a most gallant 
resistance, worthy of the great cause that was in issue. After a 
most heroic defence, Jai Prakaslfs force fell into disorder, and 
the Gorkhas took more than 3,000 prisoners, the vanquished 
monarch beating a hasty retreat from the field of battle. A 
treaty was concluded by which the Gorkha frontiers were 
pushed up to the river Trisuli on the west, the river Gerkhu 
and the villages of Changadegaon on the north, Shatargaon, 
Misragaon, Kabilaskote, Maidangaon, and Siluigaon on the 
east, and the river Kolepu on the south. Dalmardan Shah, 
the youngest brother of Prithvi Narain Sliab, was appointed 
governor of the newly-acquired province. 

Not many years after, the remaining principality of 
Patan too shared the fate of its neighbour, and was gorged down 
by the greedy Gurkha kingdom of Gorkha. In 1761 the six 
Pradhanns (or ministers) of Patan accused their king, Bishwa- 
jeet Malla, of a shameful love-intrigue, and cut off his head in 
the presence of his Queen, who was at that moment sitting at 
a window overlooking the scene of the brutal regicide. She 
cried out for help, but no one cared to listen, and there lay 
the murdered monarch, unwept, unhonoured, and unavenged. 
The widowed queen thereupon pronounced a curse upon the 
people of Patan that their voice might fail them in their hour 
of need, and that every drop of her tears might swell into a 
flood and roll destruction over faithless Patan. The ministry 
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then offered to place their country under the protection of 
Prithvi Narain Shah, and asked him to send Ins brother Dal- 
mardan as their governor. Once in secure possession of a 
throne, Dahnardan defied the authority of his brother, and set 
himself up as an independent chief. A war naturally followed, 
in which, through the loyal co-operation of his subjects, Dal- 
mardan was enabled to hold his own against the augmented 
might of his elder brother. But the people soon grew tired 
of his absolute will, which he tried to exercise in all matters of 
state, in which the Pradhans, to whom he owed his throne, 
were denied even a voice ; and after a brief reign of four years 
they turned him out, and set up a descendant of their for- 
mer king upon the throne of Patan. 

These proceedings of the jDeople of Patan, who had 
assumed for themselves the novel and dangerous position of 
Electors, gave shrewd cause of offence to Banjeet Malla, the 
King of Bhatgaon, who harboured similar cause of resent- 
ment against the effeminate King of Kantipur, who had feebly 
yielded his territories to the Gorkha King without striking 
a good stroke. He therefore declared war simultaneously 
against Patan and Kantipur, and sought help in this' enter- 
prise from Prithvi Narain Shah, who, perceiving therein an op- 
portunity of avenging himself on the treacherous “Patanians,” 
readily consented to join his forces with those of Banjeet 
Malla in a combined attack upon Patan. Meanwhile it began 
to dawn upon Malla’s mind that his ally had an ulterior 
motive in undertaking- to join arms in this expedition, which 
was to conquer those lands for himself under the pretence 
of friendship. He therefore made peace with Patan and 
Kantipur, between whom and him there was the affinity 
of blood and language, which- did not exist in the case of the 
Gorkhas, who were foreigners by all those ties that establish 
kinship between nation and nation. The three powers 
were' thus united to make war upon the common enemy, whom 
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they endeavoured to dispossess of the dominions he held in 
their country. But the Gurkhas had made powerful alliances 
among the neighbouring mountain chiefs, and had lined the 
frontier with fortifications commanding the most important 
passes into the valley. The Gurkha army had been organized 
into three divisions, one stationed on the summit of Balaji, 
under Bam Krishna, to watch the movements of Jai Prakash ; 
the second, under Sur Pratap, a brother of the King, stationed 
at Naikap, to act as reserve ; and the third, under the King's 
third brother, ICuIpratap, which was ordered to attack Kirti- 
pur, a petty state tributary to the Baja of Patan. Prithvi 
led a division personally into Patan ; but just as the town W'as 
on the point of surrendering, he was informed that an English 
force had entered the southern district of the Terai, and was 
marching on Sindhuli with the evident intention of conquer- 
ing the valley of Nepal The siege of Patan was quickly 
raised, and Ham Krishna was ordered to advance against the 
English. By forced marches Bam Krishna overtook the 
advancing English force at Hariharpur, where, on the 25th 
of August 1767, he won a victory which -compelled the in- 
vaders to retreat beyond the hills 

In the meantime, the native Nepalese kingdoms that had 
handed themselves against the aggrandisement of Prithvi 
Narain, had sought help from Nawab Kasim Ali of Murshida- 
bad, who sent an army against the Gorkha King, just as he 
had returned from the victory at Hariharpur. A battle was 
fought at Karra, in which the all-conquering Gorkhas were 
again, the conquerors. 

Having repulsed two invading forces, Prithvi Narain 
returned to the struggle he was carrying on against the 
Nepalese. Jai Prakash, the king of Kirtipur, finding the 
contest hopeless, fled to the court of Kantipur. Apprehend- 
ing a combination between Kirtipur and Kantipur, Prithvi 
lost no time in despatching troops to the latter country 
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under the command of Ram Krishna. By the masterly 
strategy of the veteran commander, Kantipur was reduced to 
submission in a very small space of time. 

Thus we see that the genius of Ram Krishna brought 
about the amalgamation of the three Nepalese princip alities 
of Kantipur, Patan, and Bhatgaon under the rulership of the 
King of Gorkha, who thereby became sole monarch of the 
valley of Nepal, and the founder of the Gorkha dynasty of 
Kings in that country. We owe to Ram Krishna not only 
the foundation, but also the consolidation and extension, of 
the Gorkha dominion in Nepal. For in 1769, after the final 
conquest and settlement of the valley, Ram Krishna crossed 
the Dudhkoshi, and subdued the country lying to the east of 
the Gorkha kingdom, thus pushing his eastern frontier to 
the Mechi. After his return from Mechi he was sent to 
Puthana to establish an arsenal, but before it could be brought 
to completion, Ram Krishna died, on the 21st of March 
1771. 

Ram Krishna was not only brave in war but also equally 
wise in the arts of peace, and he was a great promoter of 
works of public utility. It is said that wh'en rewards were 
being distributed to the officers for the victories they had 
won, the king asked Ram Krishna to name his own reward, 
and Ram Krishna said he wanted neither lands nor money,, but 
only permission to have the public road from Gujeshwari to 
Pashupati paved with. stones at his own cost. 

Ram Krishna left a son named Ranjeet Kunwar Rana, 
who was only eighteen years old at the date of his father’s 
death. A few years later he was appointed governor of 
Jumla, one of the newly-conquered provinces of the Gorkha 
kingdom, where the Gurkha rule was so unpopular that 
the Jumlese broke out into revolt, and being defeated by 
the Gurkhas, fled to Honda, whence they brought fresh 
troops to recover their country. This war of independence 
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went on for se\eral months, dating which immense numbers 
fell on both sides, but at last the Jumlese were thoroughly 
subdued and peace and order restored throughout the country, 
all through the courage and tact of the youthful Banjeet 
He ■\\as therefore rewarded by being made one of the four 
principal Kazis of the kingdom 

In 1775 during the reign of Smglia Pratap Shah, the 
son and successor of Prithvi, the principalities of Someshwar 
and TJpadrang were conquered by Rmjeetand annexed to 
the Gorkha kingdom Six years later, during the reign of 
the minor King Ran Bahadur Shah, the son and successor of 
Singha Pratap the states of Tanahu, Kashki, and Lamjang 
weie similaily brought under the Gorkha crown 

In 1791 a dispute aiose between the Tibetans and the 
Nepalese merchants at Lliassa The Grand Lama referred 
the matter to the Chinese Emperor, Keen lung, while the 
N epalese appealed to their Home Government The N ep xlese 
King w rote to the Court of Pekin remonstrating against the 
high handed conduct of the Tibetans hut the Celestial Em 
peror stooped not from his empyrean height to consider a 
terrestrial letter from the ‘ Robber King,” as he styled the 
Nepalese monarch Exasperated by this insult the Gorkhas 
sent an army of 9,000 under the command of Ranjeet, who 
marched through the Kuti pass to Dmgarchi, which he laid 
under fire and sword The Chinese Emperoi also despatched 
a formidable force of 70,000 in two divisions under Dhuring 
and Putung Toong Thong, and Ranjeet, conscious of his own 
inferiority, thought it prudent to make a reheat to Dhaibung, 
where he proudly stood at bay and ga% e battle The fight was 
long and bloody, and about 4,000 men w ere killed on either side 
The loss inflicted a liea\j blow on the Nepalese, who were 
greatly inferior m numbers Still undaunted, Ranjeet retreated 
further, and made another stand in the mountains of Panch 
manay, whence with his reduced force he directed a night 
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attack upon the enemy in a manner that reminds us of Hannibal. 
He fastened flaming torches to the horns of several hundred 
cattle which were driven in one direction, and in another 
he hung lights on every conspicuous bush and tree ; while he 
himself marched silently in the dark and attacked the enemy in 
the rear, leaving the front open. The enem} 7 -, pressed in one 
quarter by an actual attack, and seeing lights on their right 
and left, fancied they had been caught in a trap, and so made 
their best haste to flee from the destruction which they feared 
was about to follow. They fled pell-mell, throwing down 
their arms, and leaving their camp to be plundered by the 
Nepalese. This happened on the 19th of September 1792, 
and the scene of the victory has since been called by the new 
name of Jitpur Fedi. A treaty was concluded between Nepal 
and China, the provisions of which were : — 

(1) That China should henceforth be considered as 

hither to both Nepal and Tibet, who should 
regard each other as brothers ; 

(2) That, after due investigation by the Chinese Gov- 

ernment, the full value of the articles plundered 
at Lhassa, would be paid to the Nepalese 
sufferers by the Tibetan authorities ; 

(3) That all Nepalese subjects, with the exception of 

armed soldiers, would ever be permitted to 
travel, to, establish factories, and to carry on 
trade within the jurisdiction of Tibet and China ; 

(4) That if either of the two brotherly states should 

commence an unprovoked dispute with the in- 
tention of possessing the territories of the other, 
the representatives of the two Governments 
would report all particulars to the Court of 
Pekin which would finally decide the dispute ; 

(5) That if Nepal be ever invaded by a foreign power, 

China would not fail to help her ; 
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(C) That the two brotherly states would send to China 
, some produce of their country every five years 

in token of their filial love ; 

(7) That the Chinese Government would, in return, 
send to Nepal a friendly present, and would 
make every necessary arrangement for the 
comfort of the mission to and from Pekin. 

In 1808 the Gorklia kingdom acquired further accession 
of territory, for in that year an expedition under Ranjeet 
was sent to Kumaon and Garliwal, both of which were 
annexed, though in the latter a local Raja was set np as a 
dependent King. Further conquests followed. Not long 
after, an expedition was sent for the conquest of the western 
state of Kot Kangra, which was completely conquered. The 
vanquished King offered terms of peace to the Nepalese, to the 
effect that he would pay an annual tribute of one lakh of 
rupees, that he would give one of his daughters in marriage 
to the King of Nepal, that he would send his eldest son to 
join the service of the Nepalese King, on condition that he was 
allowed to hold his kingdom as a dependency of Nepal. The 
Nepalese Commander-in-Chief approved of the terms, which 
he communicated to the Home Government for ratification. 
But General Umar Singh Thappa, a relation of the Prime Min- 
ister Bhimsen Thappa, who wielded powerful influence at court 
in those days, persuaded the King to accept nothing short of 
unqualified surrender, and the King of Kot Kangra, named 
Sansar Chand, fled to Lahore, where Ranjeet Singh, 'the 
lion of the Punjab, befriended him by placing at his disposal 
a large army with which he inarched to reconquer his kingdom. 

A great battle was fought, in which the Nepalese were utterly 
defeated, so that Sansar Chand was enabled to recover pos- 
session of his lost territories. The Nepalese repeatedly tried 
to win back their lost conquest, hut in vain. The brave 
Ranjeet met his end in this war, having been killed by 
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a fall while attempting to scale up the walls of a fortress. 

Banjeet Kuuwar had three sons — Balner Singh, Balram, 
and Bejwvant. The eldest, Balner Singh, was born on the 
2nd of February 1783. His rise to power was as sudden as 
his fall. One day, when he was 22 years of age, while sitting 
in a Da r bar, he heard in the adjacent room an agonised cry 
for help, and betaking himself thither, he saw the king Ban 
Bahadur Shah lying prostrate on the floor, swimming in his 
own blood, and Slier Bahadur, his step-brother, who had 
stabbed the king to death, trying to run out of the room un- 
noticed. He darted at the offender, caught him by the legs, and 
aimed a blow on his head with a sword ; but the stroke missed, 
having been obstructed by the low ceiling of the room. As 
he lifted his sword for a second blow, Sher Bahadur snatched 
the weapon from his hand and dashed it to pieces, and then 
there followed a scuffle in which Balner Singh succeeded in 
knocking his adversary down on the ground, and mounting 
upon his breast, he strangled him to death. For this heroic 
deed Balner Singh was made a Kazi, both title and rank 
being made hereditary in his family. The rest of his life has 
been alluded to in connection with his illustrious son Jung 
Bahadur. 

One curious practice of Balner Singh has been recorded. 
It was his custom every day to bathe in the Baglimati, even 
in the coldest months, before daybreak. He used to go to 
the very middle of the current, and say his prayers there 
for two hours, standing in the water. On coming home he 
invariably took a cup of tea spiced with nutmegs to keep 
out the cold. 

Balner Singh had two wives. By his first wife he had 
only one son, Bliaktbir Kuuwar ; and by his second wife 
(who was the daughter of Nain Singh, a brother of the 
Prime Minister, Bhimsen Thappa) he had seven sons and 
two daughters. The seven sons were — Jung Bahadur, 
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Bam Bahadur, Badri Nar Singh, Krishna Bahadur, Ranoddip 
Singh, Jagat Shamslier, and Dhir Shamsher. The two 
daughters were — Srimati Lakshmeshwari and Srimati 
Ranooddipeshwari. 



CHAPTER II. 

Birth and Early Years. 


UNG Bahadur was born on Wednesday, the 1 8th 
of June 1817. He was the son of Kazi Balner 
Singh, by his second wife. The female attendants, 
seeing that the labour was long and their mistress’s life in 
danger, reported to the Kazi that the accouchement was one 
of extraordinary difficulty. The Kazi repaired at once to 
his oratory, and prayed to God to save the life of his wife. 
While thus he prayed, in burst one of the servants with the 
happy news that a son had been born to him, and that both 
mother and babe were well. The delighted father then 
rose, and ordered the household priest to perform J at- Karma — 
a religious ceremony attending the birth of a Hindu child. 
To mark the happy day, alms were distributed to the poor, 
Brahmans were fed and rewarded, mendicants were presented 
with brass pots and blankets, — acts of charity that always go 
hand in hand with acts of rejoicing among the Hindus. 
There was also great rejoicing of the other kind : the high 
officers of the kingdom flocked to the Kazi’s house to offer 
him their congratulations, and to shower largesses on the 
poor and the Brahmans in the name of the new-born child. 
Nor was the occasion without that equally invariable 
element of oriental merry-making— a nautch, or dancing- 
party. 

Six days after the birth of the child, there was another 
ceremony — the Shashthi 'pooja, as it is called — at which t-~- 
Hindu goddess of maternity was duty worshipped. R r - f 
afternoon of the same day, astrologers were called ry-'C re 
prepare a horoscope of the little infant. These, after rrstrrrr 
all sorts of calculations, declared that the infant won-’d - 
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be a hero, and that he w ould w m a kingdom by dint of personal 
ment Such a prophecy, made by such learned savants, m 
an age and m a country m which astrology is still a living 
science, naturally filled a father’s heait with joy beyond mea 
sure, and munificent w ere the gifts w ith w Inch he sent aw iy 
the prophets of his son’s destiny 

On the eleventh day was performed the Hindu form of 
baptism, at which the child received the name of Birner Singh, 
which the priests framed with reference to certain rules of 
astrology This name, howevei, was soon changed, foi General 
klatbei Singh, the infant’s maternal uncle, preferred the name 
of Jung Bahidur (the bravo in wai) as more in accoi dance 
with the boy’s future caieer as foietold by the priests, and 
this is the name by which he is known to the world 

Religion* ceremonies attended every step of the boy’s 
growth, till he attained the age ot six months, when the 
ceieniony of Annctptasfin (or feeding a child for the first time 
with rice) was celebrated According to the custom of the 
countiy, the child richly clothed and adorned with jewels, 
was seated on a horse and carried to some distance fiom the 
house, follow ed by m my high officers of the crow n, including 
the minister himself The pool had again their share of the 
father’s bounty on this occasion 

When the child was three years of age, the ceremony of 
.Kama beda (or pieicing the ear) was perfonned This little 
mutilation is, to this day, considered a distinctive mark of a 
Hindu in many parts of India, like the equally charactei istic 
pigtail w ithout w Inch no Hindu can be Hindu The slender 
holem the lobe of the ear is scrupulously preserved by means 
of keeping thin stems of leaves in to prevent the perforation 
from closing up Sometimes, among the wealthier classes, 
the same is done by wearing ear rings The Dowagei Queen, 
LalitTupura Sundan, on this occasion presented a pan of 
richly studded ear rings to Jung Bahadur, 
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The Hindu hoy generally begins his alphabet shortly 
after he reaches the fifth year of his ago — an age also recom- 
mended to be the most suitable by a well-known aphorism of 
the learned Chanakya. True to this practice, .Tung Bahadur 
was placed under a tutor, who first taught him the rudiments 
of Sanskrit. But Jung Bahadur was born for other things. 
It was not in the field of letters, but in the field of war, that 
he was to shine : and hence, as if already aware of his warlike 
destiny, he never loved books more than what hoys usually 
do. What attracted him more was sport, of which he always 
chose the most manly, and in the very choice of which he 
revealed glimpses of the warrior within him. 

Many anecdotes of his boyhood have boon preserved in 
our family annals. One day. when he v as about eight years 
old. returning from the Durbar, he saw his father’s horse tied 
to a tree by the bridle. He had never ridden a horse before, 
except when seated upon one for purposes of display or 
ceremony ; and yet bo unfastened the bridle and succeeded in 
clambering upon the back. The horse galloped off before he 
could hold the bridle, but still the undaunted boy clung round 
the neck of the horse, and kept firm on the saddle. Fortu- 
nately, the horse, after running some distance, came back to 
its stable and stood still : and the boy’s intrepidity and cool- 
ness in the hour of danger saved his life, and spared him from 
even slight injuries He was severely reprimanded by his 
father, who warned him never to try a like feat again. But 
the incident was sufficient to convince him that the boy was 
very daring and would make an excellent rider. About the 
same time, while playing in his father’s garden at Thapatballi, 
he saw a snake under a tree near a temple. Well knowing 
the dangerous character of the venomous reptile, he, instead 
of being frightened into running away, boldly caught the 
head of the serpent tightly in one of his hands, and ran to his 
father to show him the valuable capture he had made, The* 
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snalvQ had meanwhile coiled it? whole length round the boy’s 
arm, which it was squeezing hard, but without letting go his 
grip — a mistake which would have cost him his life— he held 
the head fast m hia hand, while his father, m great alarm, 
uncoiled the reptile by the tail, and then dashed it to death 
Two years later, when Jung Bahadur was ten, he jumped into 
the river Baglimati, then m a flood, and, not being able to 
swim, was carried by the current a long w ay off, before he was 
rescued from drowning He was fished out of the water in a 
state of partial suffocation, and it was quite half an hour before 
he was brought back to life From that day Jung Bahadur 
paid great attention to $w immmg, m w bich be soon attained 
such ease and dexterity that he could swim across the 
Chobhcti , a deep ravine through which the Baghmati, after 
receiving the waters of its many tributaries, floes before 
leaving the valley of Kathmandu This tremendous mass of 
water, forced into a narrow gorge, forms immense whirlpools 
that are exceedingly dangerous to swimmers Those who 
can swim well in other places dare not attempt anything here 
In his eleventh year he was invested with the sacred 
thread The ceremony of spiritual regeneration is, among 
the higher classes of Kslmttnyas, as important as it is among 
the Brahmans themselves He was tall and strong — almost 
athletic — with a broad chest and long arms This last feature 
is superstitiously believed by the Hindus to be the rnaik of 
future gieatness probably because Kama, the dnine king 
of Ajodhya, is said to have had “ arms that reached dow n to 
the knees” His complexion was fair, the form active and 
agile, and the eyes keen and flashing 

Of all manly sports, Jung Bahadur lo\ed wrestling most 
"Wrestling matches are still, m Nepal as m many parts of 
India, quite a national function, witness the celebration of the 
great Nag Panehmi festival* m\ armblj with wrestling and 

* X Hindu festival held in honour of tlio Snake gad in Julj or Xugust— chiefly 
in Jwrtbern India 
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boxing competitions. For people of even high position to 
descend to the arena to learn the art of wrestling is not con- 
sidered derogatory. Perhaps one might try to illustrate this 
fashion by a reference to the old Roman days, when the 
Emperor himself fought like a common gladiator in the pub- 
lic amphitheatres of the imperial city. Keen was the ardour 
with which Jung Bahadur took to wrestling, and great in 
consequence was the skill he came to possess in that favourite 
sport. It has been ascertained that in wrestling contests he 
never lost a game, and gained considerable renown by succes- 
sively overthrowing the champions of his time, the celebrated 
professional pahalwans of the day. 

Shortly after he commenced his twelfth year, he was in- 
oculated for small-pox by a Nepalese Doctor. It may seem 
strange that this should be recorded at all ; but we have to 
bear in mind that we are speaking of semi-barbarous Nepal, 
the next-door neighbour of the Celestial Empire, and one of 
the fortified strongholds of Hindu superstition ; that this 
happened a decade before the commencement of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, when the protection afforded by inoculation 
was scarcely recognised in India itself, much less in farthest 
Nepal, where civilisation could only creep up from the sunny 
south. And when we recollect that it is a Nepalese physician 
who performed the inoculation, the marvellous becomes mira- 
culous, and the record something really worth preserving. 
Shortly after the inoculation, Jung Bahadur had a severe 
attack of fever, of a somewhat malignant type, from which he 
suffered for twenty- one days, till partly through medical aid 
and partly through the effects of prayer and alms-giving he 
recovered his health. 

On May 1st, 1828, Jung Bahadur was married to the 
daughter of a Nepalese nobleman, a chief of the Thappas. He 
was hardly eleven, when he was subjected to the cruel 
custom of early marriage, which more than anything ^ has* 
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been sapping the vitality of the Nepalese and their brothers 
in India for many centuries It were easy to trace most of 
the evils that afflict us here in India, and my countrymen in 
Nepal, to this pernicious custom of “ baby- wedding,” which 
prevails with full force in both countries to this day, in spite 
of the war waged against it by the cultured minority 

A few months after this marriage, my grandfather \?as 
transferred to Dhankuta, as the governor of that province. 
To the eager-hearted boy, the new home offered fresh sources 
of enjoyment. Hunting, hawking, wrestling, boxing, made 
up a delightful round of gaieties that any boy would covet. 
But his faculties were thus not allowed to i un to weeds : he 
received some training in the science of warfare, and acquired 
considerable proficiency in fencing (or Gatka-pliariya as they 
call it) and archery. The mention of archery need not carry 
us back to the Middle Ages, for e\ en after the introduction of 
fire-arms in Nepal, archery was long in vogue among the 
warrior castes, as their traditional weapons of war. 

In the winter of 1832-33 the governor was transferred 
again to Danildhura. Here Jung Bahadur received regular 
instruction in the various Nepalese modes of wielding wea- 
pons — the so-called Shanhara, Buna , Zanjiva, and Balbhi, 
tactics once indispensable parts of a military education, but 
now rendered obsolete by the discovery of gunpowder Here 
again he acquired some practice in musketry-firing and in 
target-shooting Here again he first entered military seiwice 
in which he w as destined to win the highest distinction. It 
is surprising to learn how speedily he achieved perfection in 
the art of shooting. A story, illustrative of his marvellous 
skill in that art, has been handed down to us One day tho 
subaltern officers of the local troops held a shooting match. 
The condition was to fire five rounds each at 300 yards, stand* 
ing, and five each at 500 yards, kneeling, — within a certain 
specified time. Jung Bahadur carried off the first prize, in the 
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face of numerous competitors, by making eight consecutive 
bull's-eyes, finishing up with a centre and an outer,— a remark- 
ably fine performance for even a mountaineer. One of his 
favourite amusements was to roll a steel ring (technically 
known as a chain'd), down a slope, and shoot it on the right 
and left, front and back, — a practice which conduced very much 
to the attainment of his well-known skill in shooting animals 
on the move. This skill he retained throughout his life, and 
displayed not only in his own country, but also in Europe. 

In January ] 835 Balner Singh was transferred to Jumla. 
Jung Bahadur, who had by this time been promoted to the 
rank of 2nd-licutenant in the cavalry, accompanied his father 
to his new seat of residence. His strong commonsense and 
inborn capacity for administration, made him a source of 
great help to his father in the arduous duties of a governor. 
At an age when boys scarcely leave school, Jung Bahadur 
was assisting his father in the government of a province. 

In 1837 there was a revolution in Nepal. The Thappa 
party had hitherto been all-in-all in the state, and the rival 
party of the Pandes were sedulously excluded from all power. 
There is undoubtedly a tide in the affairs of men, most of all 
in political affairs, which have their ebb and flow as sure 
as the waters of the sea. The Thappas lost all their influence 
by the fall of Bhimsen Tliappa, the Prime Minister, whose 
loss of office was followed by the dismissal of all who belonged 
to his party. Balner Singh, who was a staunch upholder of 
the Thappa interest, had consequently to lose his governor- 
ship, which was followed by the dismissal of his son and the 
confiscation of all his property. This last circumstance gives to 
oriental party politics that tinge of barbaric retribution which 
makes all change of policy partake of the nature of a bloody 
revolution. The overthrow of political power is in the East 
attended by the ruin of a man’s private estate. The ex-' 
governor and his son returned to Kathmandu as private 
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citizeps, stripped of power, wealth and rank. Balner Singh, 
who had all his life devoted himself to deeds of charity, now 
felt the actual sting of poverty. But though thus deprived 
of all outward tokens of greatness, he had not lost the kindly 
heart which still inclined him to acts of benevolence. He was 
having a bridge built across the Baghmati at Aryaghat ; but 
the work had to be left incomplete for want of funds. In his 
eagerness to bring to completion a work of such inmense utility, 
he went to obtain a loan of Rs 15,000 from his cousin, Birbha- 
dra, who, in his besotted wordliness, spurned him away with 
the taunting reply, “On what security am J to advance money 
to one who has nothing but eight sons ? ” Balner Singh 
returned the taunt with rage • “ My eight sons/’ said he, 
“ will one day rise to such greatness that they will bestow 
favours upon your sons, who will be only too happy to receive 
them.” Fortune favoured the fallen man, and one of his sons 
at least rose to such an eminence that any one in Nepal 
would have deemed it an honour to receive favours at his 
hands. But Jung Bahadur never forgot Birbhadra’s taunt, 
and never forgave him for it, for while he made all his other 
cousins generals of armies, the son of Birbhadra remained a 
colonel till a few months before his death. 

To young Jung Bahadur the loss of his appointment was 
a great calamity. Born in purple, belittle knew what poverty 
was, and now that it stared him in the face, he grew desperate 
and plunged himself into gambling. This vice was then 
much prevalent among all classes of people, and was not even 
regarded as a vice. It was of the nature of what is known 
ns a “ social ” game, dexterity in which is deemed a marie of 
a man of fashion. Direct undisguised gambling, though 
punishable by the Indian Penal Code, is regarded by the 
Hindus with something like religious veneration, three days 
in the year — the days of the Dewnli, when the rigour of the 
law is made lax in favour of the gamblers. Gambling is still 
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so universal that- there is scarcely a man in Upper India who 
docs not practise it on Dcwnli* day. Perhaps the vice has 
been sanctified hv mention in the Mahnbhnrat, and though it 
is represented there as bringing about the utter ruin of a 
powerful dynasty of kings, the brainless multitude, raking 
up (lie Shnstros more for the vindication of their vices than for 
the defence and maintenance of their faith, have taken the mere 
mention to mean active encouragement, and have thus per- 
petuated a custom more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. One day, having lost Ps. 1.100, and being hard 
pressed for payment, Jung .Bahadur went, to Pa tan— one of 
the three most important cities of Nepal — to borrow the sum 
from a buffalo-dealer named Dhana Sunder. This man was 
only a small dealer, and so could provide the sum only in small 
coins. Yfith this huge load, lie went back and paid off the 
stake at once. The payment could easily have been deferred, 
or even evaded : hut Jung Bahadur was loo noble to think of 
defrauding his creditor, or breaking his word of honour. But 
his pecuniary embarrassment grew worse and worse till at 
the point of desperation he left the country. He resided 
for some time in the Torai, in the hope of “ catching ele- 
phants.” and thereby clearing his debts. This project of catch • 
mg elephants single-handed was essentially quixotic in char- 
acter, and only illustrates his mood of mind. No elephants 
ever surrendered themselves to his grip, and he quitted the 
Torai in deeper desperation. He now proceeded to Benares 
to try his luck further, and lived there for more than a year, 
sighing after the philosopher’s stone. But still he gained 
nothing beyond the inevitable effect of a foreign residence — 
some knowledge of the world and its ways. He had chosen his 
dwelling in Ram ghat, a quarter of the town very close to the 
busiest parts of the sacred city. Ramghat is now a Nepalese 
quarter, popularly known by the name of “ Nepali Khapra.” 

* A Hindu festival in honour of the goddess Kali, celobrated under different 
names, over the whole Hindu world, in October or November, 
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In January 1839 he went bach to Kathmandu, no better off 
than when he had left it On coming back home he found 
another misfortune awaiting him, for his wife had died one 
month before he armed 

In February 1839 he was married foi the second time, 
to the sistei of Sanak Singh This lady afterwards became 
the mother of Generals Jagat Jung and Jeet Jung, my 
two elder brothers This marriage brought him at least some 
immediate relief, for from the amount of the dowry he received 
he could at once pay off his debt to Dhana Sunder , though it 
were easy to trace the commencement of his greatness from 
the date on which be was marned to this noble lady There 
is a prevalent belief among the Hindus that the destiny 
of a man is moulded m pait by that of his wife, and this 
belief seems to take foundation from the fact that the whole 
of Jung Bahadur’s life, subsequent to this marriage, w is a 
succession of ascents from one step of greatness to another 
A believer in this hypothesis might trj to justify it by 
a reference to the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, and s\y 
that it was from the date of his marriage with Josephine that 
we must date the commencement of his greatness , while the 
beginning of his fall may he dated from the day of that un 
happy divorce and the equally unhappy marriage with the 
unhappy Mana Louisa 

In February 1840 the king of Nepal, Bajendra Bikiam 
Shah, went out on an elephant hunting expedition, and Jung 
B ihadui formed one of the p irtj It w as on this occasion that 
he forced his gallantry on the roj al notice, and w on favour 
m the ej es of the King The hunters had surrounded a wild 
elephant, whom the} saw no way of imprisoning, when Jung 
Bahadur dashed forw ard, rope in hand, and succeeded in 
t } ing up the hind legs of the infuriated tusker at imminent 
nsk to Ins life He was made a c iptam of the artillery on 
the spot, a reward winch redounds any much to the credit of 
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King Rajendra Bikram. Thereafter he displayed many, a gal- 
lant feat of daring, some of which are still well known in the 
country, and have been carefully recorded in our family history. 

On the 5th of April 1840 there was a buffalo-fight in the 
courtyard of the royal palace at Basantpur. Buffalo -fights 
in Nepal are akin to the famous bull-fights of the Spaniards, 
of which Byron has given us a vivid picture in his Childe 
Harold. But these fights in Nepal are always of buffaloes, 
and never of bulls, for the latter species are regarded as sacred 
among the Hindus. On the present occasion, at the close 
of an exciting fight, one of these brutish combatants rushed 
out of the arena, and took shelter in one of the compartments 
of the royal stables. Maddened with rage and pain, the huge 
beast attempted to push at every one who approached him, 
and from its secure stronghold seemed to challenge the 
world. Every effort to capture him and drag him out of 
his ensconcement proved fruitless, till Jung Bahadur, with a 
rope in one hand and a blanket in the other, quietly 
stole in, and succeeded in cleverly blindfolding the beast, 
and driving him out by twisting his tail from behind. It 
was a wonder to see the fierce beast so perfectly cowed, with- 
out the smallest use of force. Those present joraised the 
young hero in unqualified terms, and even the King was 
led to remark, “ Truly, Jung Bahadur is the bravest of 
us all.” 

Four months later, Jung Bahadur distinguished himself 
in a yet more gallant feat. On the 1st of August 1840 a 
great fire broke out in the house of a merchant in Kathmandu. 
The valuables had been rescued, and most of the inmates had 
also escaped. But in the hurry and confusion, a poor woman 
and a girl, some five or six years of age, could not make their 
escape in time, and were missed when the fire had spread 
too far. to think of a rescue. No' one dared approach 
the flaming building ; even the husband of the unfortunate 
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woman shrank back with fear , and wild were the entreaties 
of the doomed creatures for help It was a scene that melted 
the hardest hearts , there was quite a Iaige crowd ready to 
weep for pity , hut not one of them had the spirit to lift a 
hand m aid of the poor souls The fire spread rapidly ftom 
one part of the dwelling to another, till the whole house was 
one mass of flames Only one small entrance was unattached, 
hut it was out of the question to think of getting in through 
this narrow door, for the beams of the roof just above, had 
taken fire, and weie crashing like thunder and dropping in big 
burning brands on the floor immediately in front of the door 
The two lives had been despaired of, when Jung Bahadur 
reached the scene The tender appeals of the distiessed bus 
baud and father, who had to endure the sight of two dear 
souls being burnt to death before bis eyes, moved him to pity, 
and he prepared himself to pierce the flames In spite of the 
warnings of Ins friends, he enteied the house by the nairow 
door, which was now scarcely visible, being so completely 
enveloped in smoke It was a moment of great peril , it was 
a moment of terrible anxiety, but the next moment was a 
moment of ineffable joy Out at last, ^afe out, with the two 
\ creatures, the younger of whom he had tied to Ins bosom, his 
cloudy figure was soon emeigmg from the smoke, appealing, 
to the ej es of the dazzled beholders, hie an angel of God sent 
down to sa\ e The roof collapsed onlj three 01 four minutes 
after the rescue The w lid gestures, and the yet w ilder w ords 
with which the afflicted family and the suffocated sufferers 
ex.pi eased their gratitude, w ere a sight m thcmsels es But the 
strain on his health w as se\ ere His bodily exertions had 
been great , Ins mental shock equ dly so , and he w as laid up 
w ith fever for about a month Such an instance of heioism is 
surely one of the true stamp, all the more, foi it was purely 
unselfish, and performed, as it were, m spite of himself It 
was a deed of genuine gold, such as ha\e been collected, 
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narrated, and immortalized by the author of A Book of Golden 
Deeds. It was an act of the noblest self-sacrifice, having been 
performed at considerable risk to life. It was a deed truly 
commendable and commemorable, and serves well to show the. 
sort of material on which his greatness was founded. 

The same month also witnessed another deed of "old on 

O 

our hero’s part. It was the rainy season, and the river Manohra 
was in a Hood, when one day, as Jung Bahadur was walking 
along its banks in the company of a friend, he saw two women 
carried down by the current, and in momentary expectation of 
death bv drowning. Without wasting a moment in delibera- 
tion, Jung Bahadur plunged into the swollen waters, and 
catching the helpless victims by the locks of their hair, swam 
safely ashore. 

Several such stories of this period have been handed 
down to us, all of which illustrate his personal courage. Even 
at the risk of being tedious, I shall here record a fair number 
of them, for, besides the extreme value they possess as events 
of his life, they are richly illustrative of the character of the 
man who was a soldier to his inmost heart, a soldier through 
and through. These stories also evince the display of one of 
the brightest qualities of human nature — a quality that now 
seems unhappily to be dying a way. For personal valour is 
now stigmatised as brute force, and a proverb talks of discre- 
tion as the better part of valour. Military prowess now con- 
sists more in collective tact and stratagem, than in the exer- 
cise of individual heroism. Much of this is certainly due to- 
modern inventions, which have almost so completely sub- 
stituted fire-arms for human arms that to me — a mountaineer 
as I am at best— it seems as if modern warfare will hence- 
forth be worked by machinery, and modern battles be but a 
trial of intellect instead of a trial of strength — a sort -of com- 
petitive examination at the bottom ! Anyhow, gunpowder has 
destroyed the romance of war,- and converted the soldier into 
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little better than a mechanical contrivance. It has, I hope, 
been made sufficiently clear that J ung Bahadur was a 'soldier 
ot' the old type, the conspicuous element of whose 'make-up 
was natural courage and strength, and not a drilled know- 
ledge of the Army Regulations: he was a warrior, and not a 
military officer. His warlike character has been amply illus- 
trated by stories of almost superhuman might and gallantry, 
but a few others still remain, without which the impression 
is apt to be shallow. 

On the 12th of September 1840, a leopard from the 
neighbouring jungles entered a Newar’s house in Kathmandu, 
and raised dreadful panic among the inmates, who left the 
house in terror. A crowd soon assembled in front of the 
house, but at a cautious distance from the door, lest the beast 
should make a sudden sally among them. The hubbub drew 
Jung Bahadur to the spot. Ascertaining what the matter 
was, he quickly snatched a bamboo basket, crept in, and in 
a moment clapped it on his face, and having thus blindfolded 
the brute, called on others to help him in securing the beast. 
The leopard was successfully caught alive, and Juug Bahadur • 
made a present of him to the Crown Prince, who was highly 
pleased with the gift. . 

Then on the 10th of November following, on a report 
being made to the King that a leopard was making depreda- 
tions on the mountain of Dahchoke, His Majesty, escorted 
by a few of his officers, including Jung Bahadur, (nlio could 
not be spared from any such undertaking,) started in the 
direction of those hills to rid the place of its danger. The 
haunts of the brute were carefully ascertained, and Shikaris 
were placed in mnbush, when all of a sudden the leopard shot 
out of a hedge and attacked a Shikari and instantly brought 
lum down to the ground Seeing this, Jung Bahadur, who 
was a few paces off, darted forward, and struck the brute -with 
his sword. The fierce animal, now doubly infuriated, left the 
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Shikari alone, and sprang upon his new assailant, who, 
though severely mauled, inflicted a blow which cut the. leopard 
in two at once. The King, who watched from a little distance, 
was loud in praise of Jung Bahadur’s skill in swordsmanship. 

Only three days after this incident, an elephant be- 
longing to the King was announced to have run amok. He 
was as usual taken by his keeper to the river Baghmati to be 
washed, and was there being washed, when a fit of madness 
seized him, and he dashed his Mahaut * to death. He then 
walked off towards the palace, attacking everything and 
every one he met on his way. The people fled terror-struck 
on all sides, as the monster seemed obviously thirsty of blood. 
It was vain to think of capturing him, for the royal stables 
contained no stronger elephant, and human force was ridicu- 
lously unavailing against such a gigantic beast. Yet Jung 
Bahadur craved the King’s leave to go and bring him under 
subjection. The King was naturally astounded at this 
proposal, and reluctantly gave his assent. Jung Bahadur 
instantly rode to Thapathalli, and seated himself on the roof 
of a house in the bazaar of Singhccsatal , f close to the bank of 
the Baghmati, by which the elephant was expected to pass. 
In due time he came, moving slowly and less wildly than at 
first — probably because by this time the panic had spread 
and the streets had been deserted, so that the elephant 
could find no one to vent his fury on. And as he was passing 
by the house where Jung was lying in wait for him, he jumped 
upon the animal’s neck with marvellous precision. The 
maddened elephant, perceiving the trick, frantically shook 
his head and waved his trunk, trying to throw his rider down. 
But Jung Bahadur had so firmly seated himself on his neck, 
and so skilfully used the goad and the dagger with which he 

* The keeper of an elephant is called a Mahaut in India. 

t A Dhannsala or house of charity, where there was a lion carved in stone 
over the gateway. 
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had armed himself, that the beast failed to dislodge him, and 
ran in the direction of Patan. His way lay over a bridge, 
and this circumstance greatly appalled Jung Bahadur, for the 
structure was too frail to support such enormous weight. If 
he attempted to jump down, he was sure to be killed on the 
spot. He plied both goad and dagger incessantly, and shouted 
as loudly as he could to cause the beast to turn aside, and at 
last succeeded in inducing him to proceed towards Tripuresh* 
war. A sad fatality occurred on the way. One of his own ser* 

1 vants— -a deaf mute — happened to be passing along that way 
to fetch water from the river. Jung Bahadur shouted to 
him at the top of his voice to run away ; but the deaf man 
could not hear the warning, and was soon dashed to pieces, 
and his corpse carried by the elephant, who waved it in his 
trunk to and fro and proceeded towards Tripureshwar. 
Here a trap had been prepared and the elephant was 
quickly secured with ropes and reduced to submission. The 
King was amazed to hear of all this, and remarked, “ Jung 
Bahadur has no heart.” This is a common saying among 
the Nepalese, who use this expression for a person whom no- 
thing can frighten, and who is considered to be absolutely 
destitute of the feeling of fear. His Majesty further ex- 
pressed his doubt whether this most extraordinary adventurer 
would die a natural death. 

One day, in January 1841, while Jung Bahadur was 
hotly pursuing a deer, a grisly bear sprang upon his path. 
The yelping of hounds, the trampling of horses, and the 
shouting of huntsmen, had disturbed his repose, and finding 
himself face to face with Jung Bahadur he attacked him 
savagely 4 But without losing his presence of mind, as many 
in a similar circumstance would undoubtedly have done, be 
drew out his dagger, and dealt such a sharp blow on the ani- 
mals muzzle that it quickly turned its back upon him and 
disappeared among the woods. In the excitement of chasing 
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his original game, he had climbed' up a steep precipice, and 
in the heat of the pursuit, missed his footing and fell down 
from a height of about GO feet on the stony bed of the Tadi 
river just below, lie sustained a slight injury in his right 
thigh. Minding it but little, he swam across the river, still 
in pursuit of the deer, killed it and brought it home. 

At this period of his life, Jung Bahadur possessed enor- 
mous strength, and was fond of practising the hardiest bodily 
exercises, which maintained that strength to his old age, and 
carried him safelv through the strain and stress of a khccla * 
which remained his favourite mode of holiday-making to the 
last. About this time a grave dispute arose between the ’ 
boatmen of Debighat and some of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring hill tracts. The dispute led to blows, and 
more than four thousand were arrayed on each side to settle 
it by a free light among themselves, without seeking the 
redress of state arbitration. The subject of the contention was 
a small plot of land, of which the ownership was claimed 
by both parties. The rioters were armed with huge 
clubs and swords, and some even with rifles. The strife 
lasted for more than a week, and there was much blood- 
shed on both sides. The Government failed to bring about a 
settlement, ' and the officials who had been deputed to bring 
the dispute to a peaceful termination, only made confusion 
worse confounded. At length the Government entrusted 
' Jung Bahadur with this task, which had baffled the best 
efforts of some of the best officers. With his wonderful 
power of penetrating the truth, he quickly found out z:.-: 
rightful owner, to whom he at once made over the possess!' 
of the plot. By his equally marvellous tact, which he coz'd 
so skilfully combine with force, be speedily put dorz A 
disturbances. The ringleaders were sent in chains re A 
capital, where they were meetly punished. 


* i,e., an elephant-hunting txcur.-ion, 


•y****... 
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The Crown Prince of Nepal, Surendra Bihram Shah, of 
whom so much will be said presently, was for some time m 
bad health, and on the 24th of February 1841, his medical 
attendants recommended a change of climate He chose his 
residence at a spot near the bank of the Trisuh, where he 
was attended by many officers of state and friends He 
was sometimes subject to the wildest humours of caprice, and, 
though too cow aidly to shoulder a musket himself, was bold 
enough to force the most laborious and perilous tasks on others 
One day, while walking on the bridge over the Trisuh, he saw 
a lieutenant, by name Ranbir, coming tow ar Js him on horse 
back The ofhcer did not notice His Royal Highness from 
that distance, and hence did nob dismount , for according to 
oriental etiquette he should have done so before a Prince 
The crazy Prince took offence at this unintentional insult, and 
sent men to force him to get dow n, and to bring him to his 
presence He was ordered to be thrown down into the river 
with his horse The bridge was more than eighty feet above 
the level of the water, and such a fall would therefore have 
assuredly resulted in his death In obedience to orders, the 
officer prepared himself to die , but before taking the fatal 
leap, he cra\ ed the Prince s permission to visit his family for 
the last time The Prince said, “ No, no, you will not bo 
killed ” The offending officer submitted that the only man m 
Nepal who would not be killed from such a fall was Jung 
Bahadur The hint was quite sufficient The imbecile 
Prince immediately sent for Jung Bahadur, who, though 
m ill health, appeared at once before His Royal Highness 
and demanded his pleasuie That pleasuie was to see him 
taking an enormous leap on horseback from the bridge 
mto the waters of the Trisuh, and — of breaking his bones 
Jung Bahadur expressed his readiness to obej, on condi 
tion that His Rojal Highness promised not to impose upon 
him nnj further tasks of this nature The Prince replied 
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that the exemption applied for could i)C granted for only 
six months, during which if he ever commanded Jung to 
attempt a like feat he might incur the sin of eating Ids 
father’s flesh and hone a common form of asseveration in 
Nepal, This was agreed to, and Jung .Bahadur mounted on 
the lieutenant s horse, and leapt down into (he torrent below, 
to the great consternation of all present, lie had fortunately 
taken the precaution of keeping his feet apart from the .-stirrups, 
so as to disengage himself easily from the saddle at the mo- 


ment of jumping into the river lie managed it all so well 
that he and his horse fell into the river quite separated from 
each other. For some time horse and rider vanished from 
sight as they were swept down hy the rapid current ; and 
every one gave the captain up for lost. Bven the Prince was 
<*ri<~ved t*j think of the loss — the loss of a man who emdd bo 

f ' 1 

such an interesting plaything to beguile his idle hours and to 
minister to his barbarous amusements, lie commanded bis 


attendants to rescue Jung Bahadur out- of the water. But 

who could have ventured to do so in a torrent flowing over 

hidden rocks and treacherous caverns, and full of foaming 

eddies ■ However, they had to walk down the hanks in search 

% 

of him. They found him a mile away from the bridge, sitting 
on a small mound in the middle of an islet in the river, wring- 
ing his clothes. The men sent out to rescue him entreated 
Jung not to tell the Prince that he had saved himself without 
their aid, hut that it was they that had rescued him. To 
spare these unfortunates from suffering a like fate for default 
of their duty, lie complied with their request. The Prince 
received Jung Bahadur warmly and. patting his back, exclaim- 
ed. “ Well done! you have to-day achieved and exhibited a truly 
wonderful feat.” His safety on the present occasion seems to 
have created in the Prince’s mind a belief that Jung Bahadur 
was equal to any task, however impracticable it might seem. 
Had he been familiar with either Greek or Persian literature, 
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The Crown Prince of Nepal, Surendra Bikram Shah, of 
whom so much will be said presently, was for some time in 
bad health, and on the 24th of February 1841, his medical 
attendants recommended a change of climate. He chose his 
residence at a spot near the bank of the Trisuli, where he 
was attended by many officers of state and friends. Ho 
was sometimes subject to the wildest humours of caprice, and, 
though too cowardly to shoulder a musket himself, was bold 
enough to force the most laborious and perilous tasks on others. 
One day, while walking on the bridge over the Trisuli, he saw 
a lieutenant, by name Ranbir, coining towards him on horse- 
back, The officer did not notice His Royal Highness from 
that distance, and hence did not dismount ; for according to 
oriental etiquette he should have done so before a Prince. 
The crazy Prince took offence at this unintentional insult, and 
sent men to force him to get down, and to bring him to his 
presence. He was ordered to be thrown down into the river 
with his horse. The bridge was more than eighty feet above 
the level of the water, and such a fall would therefore have 
assuredly resulted in his death. In obedience to orders, th 
officer prepared himself to die ; but before taking the f 
leap, he craved the Prince's permission to visit his fan?' 
the last time. The Prince said, “ No, no, you w ;V 
killed. " The offending officer submitted that the o' 

Nepal who would not be killed from such a/ 

Bahadur. The hint was quite sufficient. / 

Prince immediately sent for Jung Bahad^ 
in ill-health, appeared at once before His jl.^ 
and demanded his pleasure. That pleasure m . 
taking an enormous leap on horseback from X, 
into the waters of the Trisuli, and — of breaking his 
Jung Bahadur expressed his readiness to obey, on coi* 
tion that His Royal Highness promised not to impose upon 
him any further tasks of this nature, The Prince replied. 
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The Crown Prince of Nepal, Surendra Bihram Shah, of 
whom so much will be said presently, was for some time m 
bad health, and on the 24th of February 1841, his medical 
attendants recommended a change of climate. He chose his 
residence at a spot near the bank of the Trisuh, where he 
was attended by many officers of state and friends Ho 
was sometimes subject to the wildest humours of caprice, and, 
though too cowardly to shoulder a musket himself, was bold 
enough to foice the most laborious and perilous tasks on others 
One day, while walking on the bridge over the Trisuh, he saw 
a lieutenant, by name Ranbir, coming towards him on horse- 
back. The officer did not notice His Boyal Highness from 
that distance, and hence did not dismount , for according to 
oriental etiquette he should have done so before a Prince 
The crazy Prince took offence at this unintentional lusulfc, and 
sent men to force him to get dow n, and to bring him to his 
presence He was ordeied to be thiown down into the uver 
with bis horse The bridge was more than eighty feet above 
the level of the water, and such a fall w ould therefore have 
assuredly resulted m his death In obedience to orders, the 
officer prepared himself to die , but before taking the fatal 
leap, he craved the Prince’s permission to visit his family for 
the last time The Prince said, “ No, no, you will not ho 
killed ” The oflending officer submitted that the only man in 
Nepal who would not be killed from such a fall was Jung 
Bahadur The hint was quite sufficient. The imbecile 
Prince immediately sent for J uug Bahadur, who, though 
in ill-health, appeared at once before His Boyal Highness 
and demanded Ins pleasuie That pleasme was to see hnn 
taking an enormous leap on horseback from the bridge 
into the waters of the Trisuh, and — of breaking his bones 
Jung Bahadur expressed his lcadmess to obej, on condi- 
tion that His Bo} al Highness promised not to impose upon 
him an^ further tasks of this nature. The Prince replied 



CHAPTER III. 

First Taste of Politics. 


E have now reached a stage in the life of Jung 
Bahadur which is separated from the period of his 
elevation to the Premiership by a brief space of 
four years. From the Kaziship of a District to the Premier- 
ship of the realm, is a jump as big as some of those he perform- 
ed for the rude delectation of Prince Sureudra Bikram. It is 
a leap that no one can take without the use of wings, and a 
corresponding buoyancy in the atmosphere. Nature had given 
him the required wings ; fortune gave the required buoyancy 
to the political atmosphere ; and lie was lifted up to the pinnacle 
of power by the w hirlwind of a Revolution, which he controlled, 
and guided, and utilised, by the force of his consummate genius. 
To enable us to comprehend this portion of our hero’s life, we 
must for one moment consider the situation of political affairs 
at this period. 

On the Gth of October 1841, the senior Queen of Nopal 
died. She had, in the weakness of her consort, been practi- 
cally the ruler of the country ; and her wise tact and ad- 
ministrative skill had enabled her to carry it safely through 
many a difficulty. Her death was therefore a great blow, 
and prognosticated serious troubles. Her eldest son, Prince 
Surendra Bikram, who had hitherto been kept much in check 
by a mother’s influence, now gave way to heedless brutality, 
and became a perpetual source of torment to all who had the 
misfortune of coming in contact with him. The King winked 
at these things and indirectly encouraged them, in the vain 
hope of thereby limiting the boundless political influence which 
descended to his junior queen, the evil-minded Lakshmi Devi, 
from whose machinations he apprehended the worst dangers. 
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Singh was trying his best to have his son transferred from a 
service in which there was danger to his life every moment 
At last in November 1841, dung Bahadur was ordered to 
join the staff of the King’s body-guard. Two months later he 
was sent ou civil employ as Kazi # of Kumari Choke. This 
was the first and last appointment he held in the Civil De- 
partment in a subordinate capacity. The office entailed upon 
him the duty of auditing the accounts of revenue realised 
from the couutry ; and he worked full diligently to master the 
details, which he could accomplish in a very short time. This 
knowledge stood him in great stead when, as virtual head of 
the executive government of Nepal, he was enabled to over- 
haul every department and reform all existing evils in the 
administration of the country. The time was also drawing 
nigh when the spirit of self-reliance was also to teach its own 
lesson to the young administrator, for on the 24th of Decem- 
ber 1841 he lost his father, the Kazi Balner Singh, and was 
left to be his own helmsman in the dreadful storm that was 
about to burst over Nepal. 


* i c Civil Judge 
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have now reached a stage in the life of Jung 
Bahadur which is separated from the period of his 
elevation to the Premiership by a brief space of 
four years. From the Kaziship of a District to the Premier- 
ship of the realm, is a jump as big as some of those he perform- 
ed for the rude delectation of Prince Surendra Bikrain. It is 
a leap that no one can take without the use of wings, and a 
corresponding buoyancy in the atmosphere. Nature had given 
.him the required wings ; fortune gave the required buoyancy' 
to the political atmosphere ; and he was lifted up to the pinnacle 
of power by the whirlwind of a Revolution, which he controlled, 
and guided, and utilised, by the force of his consummate genius. 
To enable us to comprehend this portion of our hero’s life, we 
must for one moment consider the situation of political affairs 
at this period. 

On the 6th of October 1841, the senior Queen of Nepal 
died. She had, in the weakness of her consort, been practi- 
cally the ruler of the country ; and her wise tact and ad- 
ministrative skill had enabled her to carry it safely through 
many a difficulty. Her death was therefore a great blow, 
and prognosticated serious troubles. Her eldest son, Prince 
Surendra Bikram, who had hitherto been kept much in check 
by a mother’s influence, now gave way to heedless brutality, 
and became a perpetual source of torment to all who had the 
misfortune of coming in contact with him. The King winked 
at , these things and indirectly encouraged them, in the vain 
hope of thereby limiting the boundless political influence which 
descended to his junior queen, the evil-minded Lakshmi Deri 
from whose machinations he apprehended the worst dangers 
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The inhumanity of the Crown Prince chiefly manifested itself 
m barbarous modes of punishment, such as mutilation, drown 
mg, and a thousand indignities of the woisfc kmd, which he 
inflicted even on the highest officeis of state, for fault or no 
fault In fact he displayed an innate avidity for torture, and 
used to delight himself with witnessing the most revolting 
scenes of misery As such he may be compared with the 
Nawab Sirajuddowla of Bengal, the infamous author of the 
Black Hole Tr igedy, of whom the story goes that he used to 
rip open the bellies of pregnant women to see how* the child 
lies in the womb, tint he used to throw men into a m er that 
he might see the horrible agonies of death by drow mng, that 
he used to burn people alive to enjoy the sight of then dying 
struggles, and a thousand and one other forms of torture too 
painful to describe At list the people could bear such 
atrocities no longer This sentence would have signified noth 
mg very grave in the history of a country like England, where 
the faintest symptom of loyal encroachment upon popular 
liberties, — the influence of an unworthy la\ounte, the constant 
prorogation of Parliament, oi the imposition of an unpopular 
tax — is sufficient to drive the people to revolt But in a 
country like Nepal, subjected as it has been to centuries of 
autocntic government, where the sanctity of the kingly 
authority is placed above the sanctity of human life, where 
the people have not a fingei m the government of the country, 
such a situation is seldom armed at, and is always the mdica 
tion of the worst forms of tyranny To the Euiopean mmd, 
fostered by traditions of representative government, in the 
healthy atmospheie of political freedom, and dreaming of 
“ a Parliament of man, the federation of the w orld,” the least 
assumption of autociacy would be tantamount to tyianny 
But to the oriental, accustomed as ho has been to gross forms 
of oppression for centuries, tyranny would be something at 
winch even the savage would shudder Such a situation 
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as that reached in Nepal in 1 842 is rare even in oriental his- 
tory, not so much because the oriental is slow to resent tyranny, 
as because human nature rarely descends to such depths of 
degradation as to endure acts of flagitious tyranny which even 
the dead-hearted brute would kick against. We can now form 

V? 

some vague idea of the nature of the circumstances which on this 
occasion drove the Nepalcst* t< » organise a political opposition 
of a kind unprecedented in the history of the country. The chief 
civil and military oilicers of state assembled in a muss mooting 
under the leadership of Fateh .Jung Shah, the Prime .Minister, 
and his brother (Unit Prasad, the Pont ilex Maximus. ••• to 
adopt some measures by which they could make the King 
responsible for the conduct of the Prince. This meeting 
was held on die (kh of Iheember IS 12, and 075 chiefs and 
oilicers of the realm attended it. They drew up a number 
of articles representing their grievances, and demanding 
the unsuranee of a just and responsible government. This 
document, which aimed at securing protection to life and 
property in Nepal, may bo called the Xopalese Petition, of 
Rights . after its famous prototype of Charles I.’s reign. But 
a comparison of the circumstances that led to each, will at 
once point out the difference between the capacities for en- 
during tyranny in the East and West. The next day, the 7th 
of December, the chiefs and oilicers in a body, followed by the 
eighteen regiments then stationed at Kathmandu, attended 
with martial music and full military display, marched to the 
Kings residence at Hanumau Dhoka. This colossal depu- 
tation from all the towns of the valley waited upon His 
Majesty, with the Petition of Rights placed on a golden tray, 
for the purpose of presenting it to the King, and getting it 
signed by him The King was at first disposed to be shifty, 
and proposed to effect a clumsy compromise by investing 
the heir-apparent with plenary regal powers, while keeping 


* i.e., the High Priest oi the leulin. 
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tile crown himself But the discontented nobles saw through 
the trick and insisted on his signing the all important docu 
ment, which represented the united wishes of a whole 
nation handed against tyianny Such half measures would 
not satisfy hearts that had been bleeding for many years 
The King w as obliged to yield, and on the oth of January 1843 
the King assembled all the principal officers in the couityard 
of his palace, and issued the following proclamation — * 

“ Be it known unto all that it is our royal will and pleasuie 
that from this day you do obey Queen Lakshtm Devi as your 
sovereign It is our further will and pleasure to invest her 
with the follow mg powers — 

(1) of pansmg sentence of imprisonment, mutihtion, 

banishment, execution and dismissal from office, on 

all subjects, except membeis of the royal family , 

(2) of appointing, dismissing, transferring, oi piomotmg 

any servant of the state , 

(3) of carrying on negotiations with bhe foreign powers 

of China, Britain and Tibet , 

(4) of declaring wai oi making peace with any of them 
“We solemnly promise that we will do nothing without 

her full consent and sanction We have strictly prohibited all 
our subjects from obeying the Prince and whoever does so will 
render himself liable to punishment uuilei the Queen’s orders " 
This satisfied all parties, for though the pioclamation 
did not provide foi a fiea constitution, nor granted all the 
demands made in the Petition, it did nevertheless ofier some 
immunity from the Pi ince’s heedless cruelties, and this was 
the most acute of the popular nnseues 

Kmg Itajendra Bikiam had thus been vn tually deposed , 
and the Government of Nepal transfeired to the hands of the 
Queen Lakslimi Devi, who, as 1 hue stated before, w is a 
very fiend foi malice The tr uisfer w is therefore like the 
proverbial remove from the fiymg pan into the fire But the 
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people were not quite aware of the real character of their new 
Sovereign : all they knew of her was that she was deadly 
hostile to the Prince, and hence they hoped that her assump- 
tion of power would at any rate bring about the cessation of 
the prince’s tyranny. 

I have before alluded to the fall of Bhimsen Thappa 
and the expulsion of his faction from political power. On the 
date of this new scheme of Government, the party in power 
were the Pandes. Now the Queen Lakshmi Devi was a 
staunch ally of the Thappas, and had ever grieved that they 
should have been driven from office. The opportunity had 
now come when she could give free scope to her political 
bend, and recall the exiled Thappas. Bhimsen had perished 
a victim of foul intrigue, and the leadership of the Thappas had 
devolved on his nephew Matber Singh, who was roaming in 
the plains of India. He had been retained as a political 
prisoner by the British Government, who kept him under 
surveillance in Simla. He was now summoned by the Queen 
to fill the post of Premier. But though rejoicing at this 
opportunity of returning to his country, he hesitated long be- 
fore he found it in his heart to accept the offer. He left 
Simla with all speed, but stayed more than two months at 
Gorakhpur, to discover what support he was likely to receive 
in his country. After having assured himself of a fair share 
of influence, he left Gorakhpur and reached Kathmandu on 
the 17th of April 1843. The Government accorded him a 
hearty welcome, and sent out a nutnbei of ti oops and officers 
to escort him to the capital. My father, who had always 
leaned to the Thappa side, and had on one occasion fallen a 
prey to the political animosity of the Pandes, had somehow 
managed to elude the vengeance of his rivals. He now open- 
ly declared himself a Thappa, and, in his eagerness to welcome 
an old leader, had gone all the way to Gorakhpur to escort 
Matber Sino-h. This was the first time he acted in a purely 
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political capacity, the first time he gave way to his political 
propensities, and hailed with schoolboy enthusiasm a change m 
public opinion General Matber Singh elicited much sympathy 
from the people, both for his uncle’s death and for the many 
months he had passed m exile , and they seemed anxious to 
make amends for the wrongs he had suffeied by the lestitutiou 
of all his lights Matber Singh at once demanded a public 
trial m regard to the accusations that had been made against 
his uncle The sirdars met m Council, and unanimously 
acquitted the Thappas of all the chaiges The perjuiers 
against Bhimsen were sentenced to death, the outcasted 
Thappas were again admitted into caste , and then property 
was all i estoied to them The ICing \ lew ed these proceedings 
with some misgiung and thought they weie hut preparations 
to strip him of further power He well knew Mather to be a 
paitisan of the Queen, into whose clutches he was gradually 
being drawn So he was extremely unwilling to dismiss the 
Chautam* Pnme Minister, Pateli Jung, whom he retained m 
office till the end of the yeai The Queen's influence at last 
prevailed, and Matber was formally appointed Prime Minister 
and Commandei in Chief on the 25th of December 1843 

The appointment of Matber Singh as head of the exe 
cutive did not inaugurate an era of peace and prosperity as 
those w ho had so loyally welcomed linn supposed Indeed, 
the state of aihurs w \s now much worse thui befoie Foi 
the Kang, with all Ins prod imations, hid not ceased to intci - 
fei e in the ail an s of state, and sometimes most \ ex itious 
ly Ho powei could pie\ ent him from doing what he pleased, 
as the royal title is m itself almighty The hen app vrent, 
though all luthonty had been wrested from lnm, &tdl 
worked his ciutl will, onfy with less freedom and frequency , 
for the remnant of the Pande fiction *tdl gathered round 
lnm and lent him the weight ot then suppoit m defying 

~ Thoiiauia of another political port} nfYtjal 
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the law ol the land. The Queen, as legally-appointed Regent, 
was making her rule felt everywhere, the more especially 
as she had a trusty Minister in her paramour Gagan Singh. 

here v.a.s thus a triple Government in Nepal; and in the 
bewildering uncertainties inseparable from such divided rule, 
it was far from apparent in whom the real power resided, 
and to whom the people were to render 'allegiance. The 
King, the Prince, the Queen, each seemed to wield the 


absolute sovereign authority, independent of one another and 


controlled by no earthly power. The condition of the people 
under such a government can easily he imagined. In trying to 
shake oil* the tyranny of one, they had brought down on 
themselves the tyranny of three. Mather Singh had been 
appointed Prime Minister and Comnuuulcr-in-Chiof ; but 
under whose orders was he to act ? There were now three 
sovereigns in Nepal, and each of them claimed to he the head 
of the Government Unable to serve three masters, he pro- 
claimed ids intention of leaving the service and going hack to 
India. 1 Lis real motive, however, was to subvert the absurd 
system of Triple Government that prevailed, and to ascertain 
the amount of his real iniluonce in the state. But his resigna- 
tion was not accepted by the Queen, and he was obliged to 
resume his duties shortly after this pretended resignation 
having been assured that he would obtain leave to go, when- 
ever any suitable successor was found. 


The Queen was sadly disappointed in General Mather 
Singh. She had hoped that by having him at the head of the 
Council she would have his hearty co-operation in fill the details 
of the administration that was now in her hands as Reo-ent 
She further hoped that her influence combined with that of 
Matber and Gagau Singh, would enable her to realize the 
most cherished dreams of her life— the deposition of the ]£j n<r 
and the accession of her own son Ranendra Bikram Shah In 
the natural course of things, the Prince who would succeed to 
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the thione was Surendra Bihrain, the eldest son of the senioi 
Mahaiam , and this was the seeietofher bitter animosity 
against that Prince But Mather, instead of joining m her 
intrigue, did not m the least w ish to alter the established law 
of succession This w as clearly foreseen by the Queen, w ho 
now adopted the policy of eulogising hnn m public while pn 
vately seeking means for his destruction Mather was fixed 
on the horns of a sharp dilemma He knew he could not 
espouse the cause of the King, w ho was his a\ owed opponent, 
being the declared piomoter of the Pande interest, who had 
mistiusted him all along, and from whom he entertained fears 
for his very safety He found it equally impossible to go 
over to tlie side of the Queen, as he could not participate in 
the wicked project which she was contemplating And jet 
there seemed no othei alternative Foi the only other ivay 
that seemed open — of joining the villainous Suiendra Bikrara 
— was a way so beset with difficulties as to be practically closed 
One might think that complete aloofness from politics w as 
the easiest solution of the difficulty , but this was exactly what 
would have instantly and assuredly brought about Ins death 
Por m an age when party feeling mns high the safest course 
is neither to stand aloof, nor to piactise double dealing, but 
to become a aealous paitisan Matber Singh, after long 
deliberations, decided to cast in lus lot with the Piince 
Suiendra Bikram, who, though extremely unpopular on 
account of his gross misdeeds, was neveitheless, ho hoped, 
open to conection and improvement For he was still young, 
the evil qualities of lus heart had not yet taken hi in loot, 
his chaiaoter had not yet degeneiated beyond hope of re 
demption Ho vehemently upheld the cause of the Piince — a 
scheme which was not without an dement of personal ambi- 
tion. For he hoped that he could pcisuade the King to 
abdicate in favour of the Prmce, whose chief advisei he meant 
to be, by which means he would assume the reius of Govern- 
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ment himself. He also hoped to effect some improvement in 
the Prince, partly by surrounding him with able advisers 
selected from among his own partisans, and partly by intimi- 
dating him with a show of violence, in case he overstepped 
the limits of propriety. The astute politician often slyly 
approached the King,’ and in his conversation used to throw 
out hints that the young Prince was improving, and could 
be safely entrusted with the administration of the kingdom. 
At the same time he set on the Prince to worry his father 
in the matter of the abdication in his favour, demonstrating- 
by looks and tone his capacity to discharge worthily the 
manifold duties of sovereignty. To ingratiate himself with 
both these parties, he showed a temporising willingness to 
serve two masters, and performed services for King and Prince 
alike, thus skilfully creeping into the confidence of the one, 
and gaining timely ascendency over the other. In the course 
of a few weeks the scheme was ripe for execution, and Matber 
reached a position of undisputed supremacy in the State. The 
King was a ready tool in his hands ; the Queen was alarmingly 
apprehensive of his boundless influence ; the Prince was his 
own client. . The officers of the kingdom bowed slavishly down 
to his dictatorial authority ; the people were struck with his 
stately person, his dignified manners and imposing talents ; the 
army loved a soldier of such eminent distinction, who would 
lead them to glory ; and Matber Singh stood out as the hope 
of all Nepal. Matber himself thought that his position was 
secure and unassailable, for in his private conversations with 
his friends he used to say — with some amount of vanity — that' 
every Premier since the day of Prithvi Narain had met with a 
violent death, but that he himself hoped to escape from the 
common fate. 

But Mather’s ambitious schemes did not admit of such 
an easy execution as he had fancied. The sly old king valued 
power too highly to let it slip between his fingers so lightly. 
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He turned the Pimce away with ngue leplies as iepeatedl} 
as the Prince approached him with the question of the abdica 
tion But blather's resouices weie unfailing He now con 
tnved to send the Pimce away to India, in pietended disgust 
with his obstinate father, ai ranging that he himself should 
follow at the head of the army, m the hope that the King, 
finding himself thus deserted, would readily sunendei the 
throne to his son Accordingly the Prmce seated in a palan 
qum, and attended by two or thiee servants, left Kathmandu 
for India At Hitoura he was joined by Mather at the head 
of the army Jung Bah idur, who had watched the turn of 
the political kaleidoscope warily, sent his brother Buhi Nar 
Singh and his cousin Jai Bahadur to dog the footsteps of the 
fugitive Pimce The party halted at Hitoura for i day 
There they were overtaken by the King, who had marched 
m pursuit as soon as he heard of his son’s flight A hot 
dispute between fatliei and son followed Nothing, however, 
was settled, and the Prmce continued his journey, and made 
the next halt at Karra, followed by Matter and the troops, 
who weie mu clung without their colours, which had been left 
behind, along with x few companies of soldiers, with the King 
at Hitoura Matbei was sent by the Pnnce back to Hitoura 
to fetch the colours He advised the King to maicli on to 
Karra, and meet the Prmce again, but the King was so much 
enraged at this that he actually came to blows — he shuck 
Mather on the head w ith a stick , and Matbei had to take the 
colours by foiee and then rejoin the Punce Ftom Karin 
the paity pioceeded to Dhupuabasa The King in despan 
lollow ed them thither, and agreed to ti insfu* all powei to the 
hands of the Pnnce, but refused to make any formal abdica 
tion The agreement was put down m writing m the foim ot 
a pioolamation, and Matbei diew up the army m files and lenl 
it out to them Some members of the rink and file numbering 
sixteen m ill, who hul slandoied Mitbei to the King on thr» 
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‘•evasion, wore oul to pieces by druninioi’s under Matbor’s 
orders: and tho King. the Prince, and the Premier returned to 
the capital. This ** Massacre of 1 Mmpuabasa,” as the Weld may 
lit* named. happened on Priday, the loth of December 1844. 

Thou Mi Mniber had now got nearly all he wanted, his 
scheme was only partially successful. The King had no 
doubt invested him with the legal guardianship of the 
Prince, over whom lie supposed he possessed the fullest 
control, lie was disappointed in this as badly as he luul 
himself disappointed the Queen in a similar matter be- 
fore. Tin* Prince, on attaining power, grew refractory, 
and wanted to have his own will : he publicly reviled 
Mather, the very legality of whose authority rendered him an 
object of lmt reil. It was fast becoming apparent that he had 
misjudged the Prince and miscalculated his own influence over 
him. To render himself proof against any possible attack on 
the pun of the Prince, he raised three new regiments of troops 
recruited chiefly from among his own partisans, with whose 
help lie hoped he would be able to put pressure on the King 
as well. 

Under such a medley of a government as we have seen 
established in Nepal by the two proclamations of tho King, 
it was quite natural that serious conflicts of authority should 
sometimes arise. 1 have no space to enter into the endless 
mandates and conn ter- mandates that were issued and can- 
celled, and cancelled and issued, by the four potentates, each of 
whom professed to hold the sovereign authority. The politi- 
cal condition of the country was like a vortex amidst vortices, 
with currents and counter-currents, springing from no less 
than four mighty sources, sometimes commingling, sometimes 
diverging, but always conflicting, and inundating the country 
with the most horrible forms of misrule and disorder. One 
instance only need be mentioned here, because it was one with 
which -Jung Bahadur was in a way connected. Some tenants 
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oi the crown lands applied to the Council foi i emission of le 
venue on the ground of the crops having been damaged by host 
The Prime Minister passed orders that the 1 emission applied 
for could not be gianted Jung Bahadur, who was also a 
member of the Council, opposed the Pieimei, by declaring that 
the inattei must be m\ estigated into before any ordei should be 
passed Upon this Matbei giew cumson with iage and e\ 
claimed, “ You aie a meie stripling, how daie you speak so 
insolently in such an august assembly*” Jung Bahadur 
promptly replied, “ I am not a child , it is the test of the coun 
cillors that aie acting childishly ” The King and the Pi met 
put an end to the altei cation by decluimg that Jung Bahadur 
was right, and that enquiries should be made in lespeefc of the 
crops alleged to have been nijuied by irost Matbei Singh 
1 esen ted this interference of Jung Bahadui, but, thinking it 
would ineiely compioimse his dignity, he did not push the 
discussion furthei , and held his tongue But since then he cast 
about as to how he could leinove the obnoxious Juug Bahadui 
hom the State Council He soon succeeded He piocuied a 
wntten older fiom the Regent directing Jung to join the start 
of the Pi luce To uusli the using ambition of the youthful 

councillor Matbei could think of no bettei plan than 
thus sending him away to be const uitly toituied by the 
Mahaprabhu* Surendra Bikiam 

It was unlucky that Jung Bahadui should have been 
ioiced again to seive a mastei who hid moie thau onec 
seemed to seek Ins life. We lemembei that on the foimci 
occasion he had been saved by the timely influence of Jus 
tathei , theie was on this occasion no suchpowci to count 
upon, and the outlook was most gloomy Besides the 
Piince, instead ot linpioMng under the 4 guaidiatiship of 
Matbei, had gone horn bad to woise Indeed the \eiy 

•Literally means 'suprem fori —atitfo eomctira s e nui(otb ivui 0 an -I Vain, t 
of tin- bloo-i ro\al m N ial 
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recognition of his position by the ICing had made him all the 
more fierce and rapacious. There was no centre of justice, 
no one man to whom people could go for the enforcement 
of their rights or the redress of their wrongs ; everybody 
seemed to have the power of doing everything. The Triple 
Government had in a few months developed into a Quadruple 
Government, in which each of the four powers tried to 
encroach upon the privileges of the others, and under which 
corruption, bloodshed, disorder, and anarchy were rife through- 
out the country. The Prince was naturally of a feeble under- 
standing and an unamiable temper. The influences of an evil 
environment had combined with the propensities of an evil 
character to produce horrible crimes, that were magnified and 
multiplied by the unbridled license which the unsuspecting 
Matber had procured for him from the King. It was a posi- 
tion which would have perverted the veriest saint. He was 
neither reasonable nor amenable to reasoning, because no one 
had ever ventured to reason with him ; he was' selfish, for he 
had never 'been made to feel the obligation of services that 
were rendered to him with servile dependence ; he was vain, 
for his courtiers were all flatterers ; he was cruel, for the pride 
of position and taste of power had tinged his desires with 
streaks of blood. Early debauchery had enfeebled his mind 
and undermined his constitution. His chosen companions 
were men taken from the dregs of society, the very scum 
of the lowest classes, men having no other recommendation 
than an aptitude for buffoonery, and a readiness to gratify 
his base appetites. In short, he had reached the last stage 
of human depravity, when every vice assumes a look of virtue, 
and cruelty becomes pleasing for its own sake. I have already 
given a number of stories illustrating the character of this 
monster. But a tew more are here necessary to depict the 
nature of the youth with whom my father had now again 
to deal. 
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) One of Ins, tavounte modes of punishment was to tie the 
ofieudei louud the legs of elephants, md hue him dnigged 
along by these huge anmi ds, who \me goulcdtofuiy hy fm, 
woihs md like contnvnu.es He often used to cause e\ en 
his wu es to bo seated in palinqums, md then diopped into 
the nvei Baghmati to enjoy the sight of then desperito 
smuggles , and when they weie almost choked with the watei 
tilling into their stomach tin ough nostnl and mouth, he would 
ordei them to he taken out and rebelled foi fiesli expeumentx 
He sometimes caused the clothes of people bathing m i 
stream to be collected and burnt, and then w atclitd them 
walking home almost naked md shnering with cold He 
sometimes subjected Ins othceis to the humiliation of being 
led ill chains, with their flees bliekeued with soot, louud the 
city, and sometimes foi the nieie fun of it 

Such gross atrocities were how evei nothing ill coiupan 
sou with the scmdalous piactices ot the Queen and hci 
maids of hououi file Queen’s eouithad become a hotbed 
of i ice and villainy H\ eiy foim of w lekcdness, from a stolen 
kiss to tlic toulest muidei, \u» daily piaetised as a vuy 
necessity ot existence Eveiy imnate of the couit, fiom the 
Quetn Begont dow n to the humblest maid, w as inextricable 
■inched m love mtngues ot one dcscuption oi uiothoi In 
laet, eh istity seemed to be ui unknown entity both among 
the men uid the women who «u comn ctcd with tile comt 
The couit dunes wcio ill jouug md good looking, mid than 
wue m uh one thoux md of them, w ho attended ini fifteen 
da\x m the mouth b) turns The toitinght’s Icisiue that 
c icli of them enjoyed in tile month, was spent m the comp in) 
ol lovi is uid piramuuia, in the ehoieo of whom no lestuetioii 
w is lccognixed as to uuinbci, as these girls wetenotoul) 
powerlul engines of ltninmahty, but also might) engines of 
political piefeimcnt, so tint the amount of influence a mud 
possess! d in ei the Regent w is genu dh tin mnsmi (dial 
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capacity to illicit tin' love and admiration other paramours ; and 
their number was also in proportion to that influence. An 
inHueiitial maid-of-honour was sometimes courted and caressed 
by so many us ten, twelve, or twenty suitors, all of whom were, 
of course, candidates for promotion. Neither might, mettle, 
nor merit was the test for .preferment, which went by intrigue 
and influence, and “ not hv old gradation." Invent high ofli- 
eers of the kingdom thought themselves fortunate if they could 
win the aifeetions of some fair lady of the court, so numerous 
were tin* competitors, and <0 hard to win was the prize. Hut 
if once won, there was no limit to the possibilities of a man's 
fortune : he might become commander of an army ; he might 
become governor of a province* : he might become in fact 
anything in the state. Such was the towering position which 
Hagan Singh had reached through his influence with the 
Queen, whose paramour he was. It is difficult ro imagine 
what, vast influence he possessed, or what he had iwt tin* 
power to do. 

ft was not therefore unnatural that a young man of our 
hero's type should attach himself to one of the loveliest 
maids-of-houour. who was well known to be the Queen’s 
chief confidante. This connection was neither an affair of 
hearts, nor a regular marriage, but a friendship contracted 
for political purposes and for prudential considerations. In 
an age when political influence depended not upon rank or 
worth but upon the favour of some minion of the court, when 
intrigues, plots and conspiracies were the only known means 
of conducting political a flairs, when the proceedings of the 
executive were held within closed doors, and political 
forecasts were impossible, ignorance of state affairs might have 
cost imprisonment, confiscation, banishment, or even death ; 
and the only mediums of such knowledge were the couri 
dames, the onty means of winning their favour was by grati- 
fying their libidinous desires. In a country where the 
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stand'll d of morality, though once quite as, high. as that 
attained by any other countiy, hid then fallen clown to i 
point as low as that which prevailed in Euiope dui mg the 
close ot the Middle Ages where rank and wealth uewell 
lecogmsed coveis to hide some common forms of mnnoiahtj, 
and wheie polygamy is one oi the national institutions such \ 
conduct emnot be deemed culpable According to piesenfc 
European standards, such an ict \s undoubtedly indefensible, 
but w e neither enjoy the politic il emancipation of Euiope 
not do we lecogmse its tests of light nud wiong, noi abide 
by its social institutions We hate, in tiuth, separate stand 
ards for separate classes, and public opinion exculpates 
people of one class from the \ery offences foi winch it men 
inmates others The European doctrine of noblesse oblige is 
nowhere recognised m the East, though in India, undei the 
influence of British rule, some noblemen are only non waken- 
ing up to a sense that noble 1 ink imposes noble duties We 
must not judge of Jung Bahadur is though he was a per 
sonage belonging to the Satya Ynga a mythic il age celebri 
ted in Hindu legend for the purity and excellence of everj 
thing pei taming thereto, an age somewhat akin to whit 
Western poets and pessimists sigh foi as the golden ago of 
the world We must apply to him the tests that weio then 
actually prevalent among people of the class to which lie 
belonged and not an ideal standard drawn ftom some foieign 
philosophy We must lemember that it was foi deal life that 
he was diawn into conduct which appeals to be repi ehensible 
when examined by the cold criticism of lntei j cars Wc must 
tike the incident as only a shake of policy md not i nun il 
turpitude Political artifices cumot bo without m element 
of nmnoi lhfcy, if judgid by the ngid stand ird of ethics and 
hence political morality h is di^oci ited lt-clffiom the uimti 
wd inoi il code “ The politics of couit",” is Loul Nehon once 
Mini, * arc so mean th it priv ite people w ould bo ishamed to 
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act in the same way : all is trick and finesse, to which the 
common cause is sacrificed.” To draw a defence from Nelson’s 
biography would be to prove only the opponent’s case, for no one 
has a good word to say for the great admiral’s private morality. 
If supposing that Nelson had contracted his friendship with 
Lady Hamilton for the merely political purpose of pushing the 
British influence at the court of Naples, the world would very 
probably have not only pardoned him but also commended his 
conduct. To Jung Bahadur this court intimacy was extremely 
advantageous, and he shaped his movements according to the 
information he daily received from his mistress. Had he 
behaved otherwise it is highly probable that his end would 
have been the same as that of his cousin Debi Bahadur, who, 
for speaking the truth in a matter which deeply touched the 
Queen, had perished before her vengeance. 

A certain maid had procured from the Queen a written 
order conferring the rank of lieutenant on her lover who 
was at first a subedar. The maid handed it over to her 
paramour who, seeing the lieutenant whose post he was to 
fill coming to the Darbar, showed him the Queen’s order, 
at the same time snatching away his officer’s badge and 
putting it on his own turban. The poor lieutenant, who thus 
unjustly forfeited his commission, appealed to the Premier for 
being reinstated ; but the Council dismissed the appeal on 
the strength of the Regent’s written order. Every one was- 
struck dumb at this flagrant denial of justice to a poor man 
who had never been found negligent in his duty. Debi 
Bahadur, unable to restrain himself, gave vent to his indig- 
nation at this wrong, and in the course of his angry speech, 
flung a few taunts at the Queen’s illicit connection with 
Gagan Singh.* The tale-bearer carried the news at once to 

*The Queen’s intimacy with Sirdur Gagan Singh was an open secret. Every 
one knew what Gagan Singh was before lie found favour with the’Queon. Ho was 
formerly a slave - in the palace and had by force of luck somehow crept into the 
Queen's affections- Even the King was fully aware of their love-affair, but the dread 
he always felt for his younger Queen prevented him from making away 
the loathesome Gagan. The Prime Minister too was not ignorant ,s \ 

he was slow to take any step in the matter, as he did not consider ’ 
enough to oppose the Regent. 
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Her Majesty, who ordered that Debi Bahadur should be forth* 
w ith put in chains She then summoned Mather Singh, 
and told him to convene a meeting of the Council to decide 
whether Debi Bahadur, by laying such a vile imputation on 
her character, and by trying to bring dishonour on the royal 
family, had not rendeied himself liablp to forfeit his life. 
Mather immediately called a meeting of the Council at which 
the sentence of death was passed on Debi Bahadur. The 
King confirmed the sentence, and the culprit was led to 
Bhachakosh, the place of execution m Nepal Jung Bahadur 
felt himself powerless to do anything to save his cousin's 
life To make one last attempt, he visited Mather, and had 
the following conveisation with him * — 

“ What can I expect/' said Jung Bahadur, in a tone 
half peisuasive, half resentful, “from you, my own maternal 
uncle, as Prime Minister, when you make no effort to save 
my innocent cousin, who is also your own nephew 2 Surely 
you can still save his life ” 

Mather leplied m a tone of despair “Wliat you say istiue, 
hut the affairs of the court are just now in a strangely confused 
state, owing to the predominance of the Pandes You know 
that 1 have only recently been appointed Prime Minister, and 
it does not do for a new man to oppose the ordeis of the 
Regent X beseech you, therefore, to importune mo no more 
If the Queen takes aw ay the life of my own son, X cannot 
but obey her, and have no power to check her will ” 

Jung insisted “ But it ought to be the duty of the Pre- 
mier to dn cob the opinions of the King and Queen, and not 
slavishly feed their whims and look with folded aims on acts 
of gloss injustice You admit that the sentence passed on 
Debi Bahadur is unjust, and yet you do nothing for him 1 " 

Mather could bear such lecturing no more, and ho bui*t 
out : “ Cease prating ; you aro not yet of au age to admonish me 
If the Queen so orders, I shall kill you, and you shall kill me." 
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Jung put in : “ Do you mean to say that although I am 
your nephew, I shall be justified in killing you by the Queen’s 
order ? ” ■ , 

“ Yes ; — I do. ” 

Finding it useless to argue any further with a man who 
would do nothing but passively obey the Queen, Jung left 
his uncle’s preseuce and hastened to the scene of execution on 
horseback. The criminal, with his arms pinioned behind, was 
about to feel the blow of the executioner’s axe which had been t 
lifted against his head, when J ung Bahadur was seen galloping 
towards the place. Lifting up one arm, and raising his voice, 
he shouted “Stop ! ” The executioner, thinking that the 
horseman was bringing a reprieve, withheld from striking the 
blow, and Jung, on alighting'from his horse, clung round his 
cousin and whispered in his ear, “ Be comforted and assured 
of heaven — I vow vengeance for vour death — Remember 
God — Join your soul to Him and die in peace.” With Ihese 
touching words he bade farewell to his cousin, and then wip- 
ing his face bathed in tears, turned back, and the next moment 
the fatal axe had done its ghastly work. Fearing lest his 
cousin’s wife, who had all her life been piously devoted to her 
husband, should think of burning herself on the funeral pvre 
as a suttee , he . lost no time in going to her. But she was 
disconsolate, and firm in her determination of turning a suttee, 
and with cries of “Bam ! Ram !” she poured water upon her 
head — a preliminary rite, the performance of which jnvcludes 
all possibility of the womans ever afterwards altering her 
intention of becoming a suttee. Jung Bahadur had umviilwil 1 ' 
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dead body, burst into a passion of sorrow, and clinging to the 
beloved bosom, firmly laid herself down beside him on the pyre,' 
Jung whispered some consolation into her ears before the pile 
was lighted, the purport of which was the same as of that 
he had administered to her husband. She murmured, “ You 
are the ablest member of the Raua family. I pray that God 
may one day raise you to the foremost position in the country, 
and enable you to wreak vengeance for my beloved husband’s 
death.” When the cremation was over, and the ashes had 
been scattered over the sacred waters of the Baghvnati, Jung 
Bahadur bathed in the river, and returned home in great 
sorrow for the loss of his cousin who, in wisdom, ubility and 
courage, was only next to himself, and to whom, consequently, 
he was fondly attached. He was so overpowered with grief 
that he took no meal for three days, and used often to exclaim 
in after life, whenever bard political problems came for his 
solution, “ 0 what a great help Debi Bahadur would have 
been to me at this hour ? ” 

Debi Bahadur’s fate had impressed Jung Bahadur with 
the necessity of being discreet in speech and watchful in 
his behaviour. The Queen and Gagan Singh jointly con- 
ducted the affairs of state, in which no one else had any 
hand. But still Gagan felt the presence of blather as a great 
obstacle to his ambition of concentrating all power in his own 
hands. He was delighted to hear that Mather had fallen out 
with his nephew over the matter of Debi Bahadur’s death, and 
he had reason to believe that he could use this dissension to 
promote his own interests. Ho knew Jung Bahadur to bo 
equal to any task» however bold or difficult, provided lie could 
be couverted iuto a willing ugeut *, and he fully hoped that 
this could be effected in a plot against the life of Mather, on 
whom he thought he was burning for revenge. Very shortly 
after Jung Bahadur had the altercation with Mather, Gagan 
one day went to tlic Queen’s apartment at 9 o’clock at night, 
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to reveal to her his secret intention of forming a plot against 
Mather. The key to this expedition lay in the fact that lapse 
of time would cool J ung Bahadur’s passion for vengeance, and 
so he sought to heat the iron while it was hot. Gagan 
breathed his views into the Queen’s ears in the following words: 
“ You have been the main instrument in recalling Mntber from 
exile, and placing him in the position he now occupies. But 
he has proved a traitor, for instead of rendering loyalty to 
you. he has gone 1 over to the side of Prince Surendra Bikram. 
I have been secretly informed that he will in a few days 

4 4 / 

three the King to abdicate in favour of that Prince, with 
the help of his three newly-raised regiments. It is therefore 
necessary that you do make common cause with the King, 
and make no delay in informing him of all that is transpiring.” 
The Queen, greatly alarmed at this revelation, at once hurried 
to the apartment of the King, whom she found already asleep. 
He was roused by the Queen, who then proceeded to say to 
him, *• I am informed by trustworthy men that, in a day or 
two, Mather will force you at the point of the bayonet to abdi- 
cate in favour of Prince Surendra Bikram. Our faithful 
friend, the loyal Patch Jung, has fled to Gaya, and there is 
no one even to counsel us, much less to be ready to defend us 
at peril of life. . Do not think for one moment that Mather 
serves the Prince : he serves but himself in serving him, for 
his secret object is to rule in Surendra’s name for a time, and 
then wear the crown openly when he has cleared his path of 
enemies. You have seen what large crowds go daily to pay 
court to the Prime Minister, and how few come to salute the 
King. Beware of the cunning traitor in time ; for otherwise 
we shall cease to exist within a week’s time.” 

The King was delighted to see that the Queen had lost 
her confidence in her powerful protege, but could not share the 
Queen’s alarm, for he was long aware of the facts related to 
him, and had only abstained from communicating them to the 
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Queen, because he thought; Mather to be her ally Now, 
however, he was exceedingly happy to learn that the Queen 
meditated upon Mather’s death, foi he himself had long le 
solved oil the identical measuie, in the hope that by removing 
Matbei he would lemove all possibility ofanj recuirence of the 
danger of losing Ins kingly pow eis For he thought he could 
easily manage any succeeding Mimstei who could not be so 
intelligent and scheming as Mather He had not foi eseen 
that this lemoval, instead of bringing back Ins powers to him 
would merely transfei them into othei hands, making the 
Queen and Gagan Singh all powerful m the State, and leaving 
him as great a cyphei is evei He theiefoie gladly consented 
to take pait m the conspiracy for the assassination of Matbei 
The next day the Queen and Gagan Singh settled fchede 
tails oftheconspnacy, and decided that Jung Bahadur should 
be the agent Accoidmgly ICulman Singh was sent with a 
letter to Jung Bahadui, whom he found eitmg cherues in 
his girdenat lhapathalli My fathei was surpused to see 
Kuhnun, who h id nevei called befoie, and asked hnn the 
object of bis present visit With a smile he handed over 
Gagan Singh's letter but the contents were still more 
mystifying, for he w as summoned to wait upon linn at once 
so that he might be consulted in a matter of the gravest 
impoitaiice, and he had nevei been consulted before How 
evei be rode to the Queen’s pilxce with all speed, ind found 
Gagan Smgh anxiously waiting for him at the gate lie was 
conducted to a private closet wheie he w is asked to wait till 
Her Majesty should be pleased to call him in In i few minute* 
Gagan came back, and they both went upsturs to the Queen* 
apartment, on entering which G igan fastened the door I fJ 
great bewilderment, and piobably m some fear also, Jung 
B ilndur pi oceeded to listen to the Queen’s pleasui e She spoU 
low and in a tone of the deepest confidence “ I need linrdh 
tell } ou, for it must be w ell know u, that Matbcr Singh, for In* 
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own personal ambition, is sowing dissension among father, 
mother and sons. It clearly appears to those best calculated to 
judge, that his ultimate aim is to usurp the throne by putting- 
all of us to death. Now, we consider you to be the fittest per- 
son we have to save our family from destruction at the hands 
of this treacherous Minister. I desire you therefore to put 
the fellow to a shameful death. The King has given his royal 
sanction to this deed, and you need be afraid of nothing.” 

She then burst into the King’s apartment, and immedi- 
ately returned with the King into the hall. The King ratified 
his sanction, and bluntly said to Jung, “ Go and kill Matber.” 
Jung Bahadur made answer that he could perform the deed 
that very night, but not later on. Gagan Singh was in high 
spirits, and inwardly thanked God that his formidable foe would 
be cleared off' his path in a few hours, and he would no more 
have to confront him in this life. Although Kulman Singh 
was not present in this chamber, he was nevertheless privy to 
the conspiracy. He was once more sent on an errand — to call 
Matber into the palace, on the plea that the Queen was suffer- 
ing from a dangerous colic, and that his presence was urgently 
needed. Matber, quite unsuspicious of evil, galloped at once 
to the royal palace. Before leaving, he was urged by his son 
Colonel Banojjal Singh, who had a strange presentiment of 
evil that moment, to take his faithful body-guard, since no 
olie could tell why he was summoned to Darbar at so unusual 
an hour. “ Do not fear, my son,” said he, “ I alone am 
sufficient to grapple with seven devils.” We are strikingly 
reminded of Calphurnia’s entreating the haughty Caesar not 
■ to go to the Senate, and Caesar’s replying : 

“ Caesar should be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 

No, Caesar shall not : danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he : 

We are two lions littered in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible ; 

And Caesar shall go forth.” 
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On reaching the palace, Matbei was told to wait m the court- 
yaid, while the King hastily thrust a loaded ufle m Jung 
Bahadur’s hand, and seated him behind a scieen m the 
verandah adjoining his room He himself sat on a bed m a 
corner of the hall, the Queen sat at the foot of the K.in<r’s 
couch , Gagan waited at Jung Bahadui s elbow as a reset ve 
and also to serve as a cover for the meditated violence Matbei 
was all this while waiting pi the courtyard, resting on a stick 
that suddenly gave way and broke asundei, as if in ominous 
allusion to the impending tiagedy, and Matbei could scarcely 
find time to whisper to one of the men about him that ho 
foresaw some mischief brewing, when one of the maids 
appi oaclied him with a siren smile and asked him to come up 
stairs As the Minister made his way up the staircase, Kulniau 
Singh shut the outei doors one after anothei, lest if the wouud 
inflicted upon Matbei was not quickly fat x\, he should escape 
to his own aimy, with which he might woik havoc among the 
royal family The moment Matbei stepped acioss the thres 
hold of the Queen’s apartment, he icceived two shots ftom 
Jung Bahadur’s well aimed rifle, one in the head, the othei m 
the chest He stiggered forwaid for one shoit moment, and 
then fell down a bleeding coipse He had been a man of 
non make, evtiaordnnrily strong and stout, so much so that 
lie snapped a wooden beam by kicking against it in his death 
agonies When all was over and Mather’s heavy limbs had 
taken the immobile stiflness of death, the pusillanimous 
monarch crawled out of his bed, and calling the dead by ill sorts 
of bad names, disgr iced himself by kicking him soveial times in 
the iace The body was then thrown down from a window on 
tnc p ivement below, wiapped up m a flooi cloth, and by the 
aid of some lo> al Chautai las, it w as seci ctly com cj ed to l J ashu 
pan and cremated The d itc of Jins murder w as Satiudav , the 
17th of May 1845 For one d\y the murder was kept secret 
from the army, lest it should bo d uigerou-dy o\ cited to he if 
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the death of its valiant leader. When the murder came 
to be known, it was believed that the King himself was the 
author. Colonel Ranojjal Singh, who was deeply affected 
by his father’s untimely end, hurried to Jung Bahadur to 
take his advice as to what course he should adopt in that 
critical juncture. With unfeigned solicitude for his cousin’s 
safety, Jung advised him to flee the country and take refuge 
in India, with all the jewellery ' and valuables that he could 
conveniently carry, and with the utmost despatch he could 
make. He even ran the risk of sending his brothers Ranoddip 
Singh and Bam Bahadur to escort him as far as Thankote, 
and there to engage a small trustworthy guard to follow him 
to the plains. 

The question of Jung Bahadur's motive in undertaking 
and executing such a foul murder, in cold blood, as it may 
seem, is a most difficult problem. There is not the slightest 
evidence to show that he had any selfish motive in the assassi- 
nation of Matber Singh ; and this absence of evidence goes a 
long way to prove that he acted as a mere instrument in the 
hands of the Government. This fact is admitted by all con- 
temporary authorities. Let us consider what severe coercion 
was brought to bear upon him before he fired the fatal bullet, 
coercion from no less than three different quarters — first from 
the King, who though a great coward, was perhaps the 
wiliest of intriguers that ever sat on the throne of Nepal ; 
secondly, from the Queen, than whom a verier fiend never 
appeared in female shape ; thirdly, from Gagan Singh, the 
man who rose from a slave to be the aspirant for a throne. 
Let us- consider the fact, that, as a young man, he was allowed 
to have no connection with the plot either by deed or by 
word or even by thought, till a few minutes before the execu- 
tion, when he stood before the King and Queen in obedience 
to a hasty summons, and was placed face to face with the 
ripened conspiracy, before he had time to wonder what all. 
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this meant Let us remember that Gagan Singh, who stood 
at hand as an ostensible reserve, was armed with a loaded 
revolver, ready to fire, — upon Matber Smgli, if Jung Bahadur 
missed Ins mark, or upon Jung Bahadui himself, if he hesitated 
to obey the royal mandate That Jung Bahadur did not 
commit the murder with vindictive motive — to feed fat 
the ancient grudge he owed his uncle for the latter’s lefusal 
to interfere in the matter ol Debi Bahadui ’s death — is amply 
shown by his generous conduct towards Ranojjal Singh, whom 
he afforded means of safety at the risk of his own life foi if 
the fact were known that he had deputed two c?f his brothers 
to escort the fallen Minister s son nothing short of de ith would 
have been his punishment Aud yet it cannot be denied that 
Jung had no love for his haughty uncle, ev< n before he con 
tracted a positive repugnance for him at his tame acquiescence 
in the sentence passed on Debi Bahadur We remember tint 
Matber himself had, on that occasion, freely declared 1ns opm 
ion that he would not blame Jung if he raised the sword igamsfc 
his own uncle in obedience to the royal will — x degree of 
servility which one would le ist expect in an officer who could 
well be sturdily independent, and which therefore was enough 
to cause his spirited nephew to loathe him Added to this 
shock, theie was the shock caused to him by the death of his 
beloved cousin — a death that he attributed solely to Mather’s 
faint hearted inactivity Moreover Matber w is m the habit 
of flinging rude taunts at J ung Bahadur, whose extremely 
sensitive nature rebelled at such unworthy treitnvcnt from oni- 
on whom ho could not retaliate A few instances of Mitber 
Singh's lo\e of tormenting his unoffending nephew must lieio 
bo given to show that the Prime Minister's heirt was fir 
from amiable or magn immous One day the King suited on 
an elophuut with a gold howdeth, and followed hy Matber on 
another with a silver one, went out to see the India Jain v 
fur Jung Biliadur ova took them on ouo of the similar 
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elephants. Mather’s jealousy was inflamed at the sight of 
Jung seated on an elephant, and he could not restrain himself 
from indulging in a little sarcasm at the expense of his 
nephew, to whom he said, “I am happy to see you mounted 
on an elephant.” The look and tone which accompanied the 
remark were sarcastic in the extreme ; but Jung Bahadur’s 
reply fitly cast back the insolence in'his teeth, “ If one does 
not ride an elephant when his uncle is the Premier, when 
then will he have that opportunity % ” Then, on another 
occasion, when Jung Bahadur took his mother on a visit to 
his uncle, her brother, whom she had not seen for a long time, 
the first words with which he greeted the lady were, “ You 
have not come to me for a long time ; perhaps you now think 
that your son is equal to me in dignity, and so it is no deroga- 
tion to make a formal call. I am sorry that has not happen- 
ed to your son yet.” At this Jung made as if he had not 
heard his uncle, and slipped out to another place. But what- 
ever faults Matber had committed, an impartial critic must 
admit that they were chiefly faults of temper and bearing ; his 
public and official conduct appears to have been approved 
of, or at least acquiesced in, by the Government up to the 
very day of his death. His death was not therefore a state 
execution, but a private murder instigated by private motives 
of party politics, for which the guilt must be attached to 
some one or another. I have tried to show that whatever 
grudge Jung Bahadur might have borne against Matber, 
private malice was not what had impelled him to this deed of 
blood. And this was the belief then expressed among, people 
best qualified to judge. Colonel Lawrence ’(afterwards Sir 
Henry) who was then British Resident in Nepal, says at 
the time, “Poor as is my opinion of Jung’s moral character, 
I do believe him guiltless of this murder.” This emphatic 
opinion of one of the highest authorities, who is no other than 
the great Sir Henry Lawrence, effectively closes the question 
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of motive in the assassination of Matber, and frees Jung 
Bahadur from all blame in the affair. 

Immediately after the murder, parties of armed soldiers 
were stationed round the palaee, and at all the city outlets, for 
three days, the King being afraid that the troops might break 
out into mutiny on hearing the death of their favourite com- 
mander. No outbreak, however, happened ; not a finger was 
raised by the soldiery to avenge the murdered chief; all 
remained tranquil. This reflects the highest credit on the 
character of Nepalese soldiers, of whom Doctor Oldfield says, 
that they are “ at all times and under all circumstances most 
singularly obedient to the powers that be ; and they obey the 
constituted authority— be it Raja, Rani, Prince or Minister 
— most unhesitatingly, and without any reference to the duty 
required or its consequences.” Seeing that there was no 
danger of any insurrectionary movement, the Regent sent 
some of Mather's partisans to imprisonment, and others to 
exile. On the fourth day after Mather's death, the King 
and Queen assembled the troops on the parade ground of 
Tandikhel, and told them that Their Majesties, after bitter ex- 
perience Of the evils resulting from entrusting the entire direc- 
tion of affairs to a Minister s hand, were now resolved to take 
into their own hands the administration of the country. 
According to the original agreement with the Queen, he was 
hound to abstain from all interference in state affairs ; but 
now that the worst stumbling-block had been removed 'from 
his way by the death of Matber, ho was tempted to make 
another grand effort to win back his lost privileges. He sent 
urgent orders to the plains to the exiled Chsvutarias and 
Pandes to return at once to Nepal, promising to make Patch 
Jung once more the Prime Minister. To make matters fur- 
ther safe, and to stamp out all traces of Mather's smouldering 
influence, a band of assassins was sent to despatch Tiivikram 
Tlmppa, a cousin of Matber, whom the latter had made 
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governor of Palpa, on Fateh Jung’s flight to Gaya. But 
Tilvikram had received timely warning of the danger, from 
J ung Bahadur, and he succeeded in safely escaping to India, 
having carried no less than nine lakhs of rupees from the 
treasury. 

Doctor Oldfield states that until Fateh Jung could 
return, and as a temporary arrangement, Jung Bahadur was 
appointed to officiate as Premier. I do not find any record 
of this in any of the papers in my possession ; and the fact, 
even otherwise, seems highly improbable ; for though such a 
reward would have been quite fitting for the valuable service 
he had done, it is nevertheless difficult to believe how the 
Queen could think of any one other than her dear Gagan Singh 
occupying the highest post in the realm, even temporarily. 

On the arrival of Fateh Jung in Nepal there was fear of 
another revolution, owing to the contending claims and rival- 
ries of the different candidates for office. The Queen was still 
keen on placing her own son Banendra on the throne ; she 
had hoped to do so by the help of Matber, whose unwilling- 
ness to gratify her ambition in this respect was the chief 
cause of his being assassinated ; she could depend only on 
Gagan Singh for such a scheme, and it was Gagan Singh 
therefore whom she wished to appoint Premier.' The King 
was well acquainted with the character of this hardened villain, 
whose elevation to the Premiership, he clearly foresaw, would 
be instantly followed by. his own death and that of his 
eldest son Surendra ; he was as anxious as ever to regain 
the power he had been forced to resign ; and he knew that 
there was no fitter man to help him than the loyal-heart- 
ed, simple-minded Fateh Jung ; ' and it was Fateh Juno- 
therefore whom he wanted to have for Premier, as one who 
was easily governable and readily convertible into an engine 
of destruction for Gagan Singh. Prince Surendra Bikraro, 
to whom the death of Matber was a gentle riddar now 
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became doubly importunate, and began to quarrel with his 
father, threatening him with suicide if he did not at once 
vacate the throne. He was neither for Gagan Singh nor for 
Fateh Jung, but all for himself ; and was absolutely unsupport- 
ed had it not been that Jung Bahadur kept him informed of 
whatever designs his step-mother formed against his life. 
The destroyer of Matber was also naturally another candi- 
date for the Premiership ; but he had no one to support his 
candidature ; for though the King and Queen were grateful to 
him for his services, their gratitude did not extend so far. 
Abhiman likewise bad an eye on the high distinction. It was 
clear that it would be difficult to make a selection without 
causing a civil war. It was finally settled, after prolonged 
discussions, that Gagan Singh, Fateh Jung, Abhiman, and 
Jung Bahadur should be made Generals of the army ; that 
the last three should each command three regiments, and 
Gagan Singh seven; but that in point of rank Fateh Juug 
should be the first, Gagan Singh the next, Abhiman the 
third, and Jung Bahadur the lowest. Fateh Jung was given 
the title of Premier with powers far inferior to those enjoyed 
by either Bliimsen or Matber. 

The practical outcome of this distribution of power was 
that Gagan Singh’s influence in the State was rendered 
supreme, as he had command of more than double the number 
of troops under any other General. Of these four Generals 
Gagan Singh sided with the Queen, Jung Bahadur with the 
Prince, and the remaining two with the King. But the Queen 
hoped to augment her influence by winning over Jung 
Bahadur to her own side. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Elevation to the Premiership. 


BLOODY assassination is generally the culmination 
of a series of court intrigues, party strifes, political 
plots, domestic disputes, and numerous other forms 
of civil dissension that are never wholly inseparable from 
oriental despotism, that in most cases prognosticate a fearful 
revolution, and only seldom inaugurate an epoch of good 
government. The murder of Matber Singh did not introduce 
the Milleneum that the conspirators had dreamt of before 
venturing on the ghastly deed. On the contrary it made 
the confusion worse confounded ; it made the gloom of the 
political atmosphere all the deeper ; it caused the civil 
dissensions to grow deadlier ; and another, and a bloodier 
revolution seemed looming in the horizon. The reorganisa- 
tion of the constitution that had been effected immediately 
after, had satisfied all parties : the King had got his favourite 
Fateh Jang ; the Queen had her dear Gagan Singh placed 
in supreme power ; Jung Bahadur had been amply rewarded 
for his services by being made a General. But each of these 
harboured secret motives of ambition, and hence arose fresh 
complications, that became more and more intricate, till the 
tangled web of the Constitution was reft asunder by the 
sweep of Jung Bahadur’s sword. . 

Two months after the death of Matber, Gagan Singh, in 
addition to the command of his seven regiments, secured the 
charge of all the magazines and arsenals in the country. To 
Fateh Jung was assigned the duty of supervising the civil 
and military administration of the three provinces of Gorkha, 
Palpa, and Doti, together with the charge of the Foreign 
Department. The districts of the Eastern Terai 
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allotted to Abhiman. A new member was taken into the 
Council to represent the Pande interest; and the choice 
fell on the surviving leader of that party, Dalbhanjan Pande 
As to Jung Bahadur, he had no share in the administration, 
but was entrusted with the duty of improving the discipline 
of the army under him, and of safeguarding the interest of 
the Prince Suieudra Bikram. His brothers and cousins 
were at the same time made captains and lieutenants in his 
regiments. 

About this time war broke out in India between the 
English and the Sikhs, the latter of whom applied to the Nep- 
alese Government for help, appealing to the kinship in reli- 
gion between the two nations, and agreeing, in case of victory, 
to divide the conquered British territories equally between the 
two countries They backed their appeal by tempting repre- 
sentations of the strength of the Sikh forces that then number- 
ed eighty thousand well-armed veterans, whom the lute King 
Raujeet Singh had so often led to glory A meeting of the 
Council was forthwith called to discuss the matter. The 
majority of the members, headed by Fateh Jung, Abhiman, 
and Dalbhanjan, were in favour of helping the Sikhs; while 
Jung Bahadur and Gagan Singh vehemently opposed the idea, 
on the ground that it was extremely impolitic to wage "nr 
against the friendly British power. The King and Queen 
approved of Jung Bahadur’s views, and accordingly tf’ e 
Lahore Government were informed that the question ol 
sending aid to them w outd he taken into consideration 
after the Sikhs had been successful in capturing Delhi. 

The difference within the Council Chamber, o\Iiif»t c ^ 
over the proposal of assisting the Sikhs, was only a « UB ‘ 
copy of the mightier dissensions that weie touring <1)C 
kingdom to pieces. It is true that the countiy was at peace, 
hut it was a kind of peace that, like the calm before a 
thunderstorm, invariably precedes a revolutionary outburst 
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The momentous upheaval of the past year had not yet ex- 
hausted all its fury, and the lull on the summit of the politi- 
cal hill was not the peaceful calm that slumbers on an extinct 
volcano, but the dreadful calm that threatens a terrible 
eruption. General Gagan Singh had now the supreme control 
of affairs, but his infamous amour with the Queen-Regent 
had made the King and the nobles his deadliest enemies. Tie 
professed himself to be the Queen’s agent in whatever he did, 
and freely used her name and authority in acts that he really 
did on his own account. The King, already a cypher, had now 
become an attenuated semblance of nonentity, and was rigidly 
excluded' from political deliberations, that were usually 
carried on in the Queen’s drawing-room under the presidency 
of the Regent, with Gagan Singh as the Vice-President. 
Fateh Jung was Prime Minister only in name, and even his 
nominal authority was seldom exercised independently of 
■ Gagan, of whom he was exceedingly afraid. The centre of 
political gravity had shifted from the King on to Gagan 
Singh,- who was more than all in all, the King holding his 
undignified crown on mere sufferance, and his very life 
during the will and pleasure of this wicked upstart. No one. 
interfered with* him, not even the King with his nefarious 
love-affair, although he used to spend the greater part of the 
night in the Queen’s chamber, under colour of state business. 
Every one was outwardly very polite to him, though one 
there was who would fain eat him raw. 

Jung Bahadur conducted himself as circumstances re- 
quired. He had early learned the lesson of being discreet 
in speech and cautious in conduct, and he never failed to keep 
a watchful eye on every turn of the political wheel. He 
professed the sincerest attachment for the Queen and Gagan 
Singh, both of whom he often flattered by calling them his 
chief supports. One day at Balaji, the Queen, in the pre- 
sence of Gagan Singh, said to Jung Bahadur, “ It is through 
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my influence, as you know, that you have been made a 
General I consider you to be one of our bravest, and I hope 
you will help me in promoting the welfare of the country. ” 

Jung Bahadur replied, “ As I have grown up under Your 
Majesty’s protection, and am fully conscious of the favours 
Your Majesty has bestowed upon me, I am ready to obey any 
order of Your Majesty ” 

Gagan Singh at the same time put in, “ Jung Bahadur 
and I are Youi Majesty’s special servants, and it is through 
your glace that we are what we are 11 

Upon this the Queen enumerated all the troubles that 
both Mather and the Prince had put her to, her motive in this 
having been to alienate his affection from the heir apparent 

Four months after the death of Matber — on the night of 
Saturday, the 1 2th of September 1846 — the King called the 
elder Princes, Surendra Bikram and Upendra Bikiam, to a 
private audience, at which he told them of the undue fami- 
liarity that existed between the Queen and Gagan Singh, and 
of the foul stain that had attached to the character of the 
royal family His Majesty then went onto say, “ I ha\c 
hitherto concealed my feelings for the sake of your safety and 
of mine , I have no powei m the state, and she has all. I 
leave it to you to avenge the family honour by putting that 
fellow Gagau to a speedy death." 

The tw o princes boiled with indignation at this alarmiug 
ie\ elation, and \ owed immediate vengeanco on the head of 
Gagan Singh for the pollution of their mother’s purity. 
Prince Upcudra, being quite a lad, hud free access to the inner 
apartments of Fateh Jung’s house. There the King sent him 
to disclose* the matter to his chief counsellor, who was, of 
course, jubilant oser the idea, but was too prudent to make 
inordinate haste in a matter dcsening of the nmturest dehbwrH* 
tion. xVfter pondering o\er it for a w hole day, lie called A Win 
man, Dalbhanjan Pande, Kuzi Birhishore, and laid 
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before their judgment. All were fully acquainted with the 
King’s vacillating character, and fearing lest he should alter 
his mind, and thus reveal the plot and involve the whole 
number of them, they were one in having the plot speedily 
carried out. Besides there was another danger of revelation 
in the fact that one of the Princes was of tender years, while 
the other was of unsound mind. Accordingly they employed 
one Lai Jha, a notorious villain, as the hired assassin, whose 
reward in case of success was fixed at the enormous sum of 
3,000 gold mohurs. This Lai Jha lived next door to Ga<mn, 
and one roof of his house was so closely connected with one 
of Gagan’s that a man could easily leap from one to the 
other without raising an alarm in either house. Disguised 
in woman’s attire, and armed with a loaded rifle, he scaled 
the roof of Gagan’s house, took his stand on a spot 
which commanded the General’s oratory, and fixed his hour 
for the one which the General was known to spend in that 
room. He found his intended victim engaged in prayer, and 
taking a good aim he shot him down in a moment, and es- 
caped. This was on the night of Monday, the 14th of Sep- 
tember 1846, at about 10. A swift horse was waiting for 
him near the entrance, and before any one could know what 
had happened, he managed to escape from Kathmandu and 
to hide himself in the plains, where he reached Bettiah 
safely. 

The news of the murder of Gagan Singh spread like 
wildfire, and the Regent was one of the first to receive it, 
having been informed by Gagan’s son, Captain Wazir 
Singh. The moment she heard it, she set out on foot for 
the late General’s house, with a drawn sword in her hand 
and followed by only four attendants bearing candlesticks. 
After examining the corpse, she vowed vengeance on 
the murderers, saying that if she did not avenge the 
death of Gagan she was not .JLakshmi Devi, declaring at fjan 
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same time that public honours should be paid to the dead, and 
granted one lakh of rupees from the royal treasury to meet the 
funeral expenses She consoled the thi ee widow s that Gagan 
had left, and forbade them to perform suttee Then with 
the sword of state (which as Regent she had the right to bear) 
m her hand, she proceeded to the Kote, 01 court of assembly for 
military affairs, and commanded the bugles to he sounded for 
the muster of troops, and messengers to be sent to summon 
all the civil and military officers to an assembly 

Jung Bahadur, on lieaung the signal of alarm, and ascei 
taming what had provoked it, hastened to the Kote at the 
head of the three regiments under him, accompanied by 
all his brothers and relatives armed w ith rides and swords, 
for he thought it imprudent to go unattended or unarmed, as 
ho was known to be a great friend of Gagan, whose murderers 
would, he feared, very likely select him as their next \ictim 
He w as one of the first to reach the Kote, which he surround- 
ed with Ins men, giving strict injunctions to each not to 
allow any one to pass m 01 out without lus expiess orders 
All this was done m the twinkling of an eye, and the 
quickness and readiness with which lus troops took then 
posts, bespeaks highly of lus nuhtaiy talent, ot the discipline 
he had introduced and maintained among them, and the 
love they boie to their commander In undertaking the 
defence of the Kote, lie had gone beyond lus ordeis, for he 
had been comm inded merely to come over , but he went this 
step further to guaid agunst any untow ird accident, mil 
the mcasuie well illustrates lus extreme foresight — a quahU 
which eminently maikcd hts conduct all lus life The Queen 
was surprised to see Jung Bah ulnr aheady come, and to notice 
that he had brought lus soldieis as well, and asked him what 
had made lum m ireh at the lit id of Ins troup>, when the or»kf 
was only for the assembly of officers Hit Generals rtpfy 
Y u s , ** I beg to submit that I liuv e taken this pri caution m the 
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belief that Your Majesty’s life is in jeopardy at the hands of 
the same people that have caused the death of Gagan ; for it 
is a well known fact that he was a great friend of mine and 
a valuable officer of the state.” The Queen was satisfied with 
the explanation and approved of the step he had taken, 
then fearing lest, in case the other Generals followed June- 
Bahadur’s example and brought their soldiers, there should 
be a civil war, she ordered Jung Bahadur to send out men 
with orders to arrest any General who either made delays in 
coming or marched at the head of his troops. General 
Abhiman Singh had come to the Kote, but had repaired to 
the King, much alarmed at what he saw. The presence of 
the King, he thought, would prevent a massacre which he saw 
was imminent. The gathering at the Kote became thicker and 
thicker, and everything seemed to point to a fearful slaughter, 
when the King, attended by Abhiman and all the Chautarias 
except Fateh Jung, appeared on the scene. The Queen suspect- 
ing Kazi Birkishore Pande more than any one else, as being one 
who was known to have cherished a deep-seated enmity for 
the late General, ordered Abhiman to arrest him immediately. 
This was done, and then the Queen herself proceeded to put 
him to a searching cross-examination to make him confess 
his complicity in the crime ; but Birkishore emphatically 
denied all knowledge of the affair, and asserted his innocence 
in strong language. Still believing him to have had a hand, 
she ordered General Abhiman to strike off his head, in the 
hope that the threat of death would draw forth the confession. 
Before dealing the fatal blow, Abhiman looked to the King 
for the confirmation of the sentence, but the King, who had 
all this time assumed, a look of the completest innocence, 
refused to sanction it without a regular trial and in the 
absence of a confession. General Abhiman represented the 
matter to the Queen, and told her that the King did not sanc- 
tion' the execution of Birkishore, as he did not think it meet 
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to move in a matter of such importance « ithout conferi ing 
with the Prime Minister Fateh Jung, who was not present 
on the spot The timid King, fearing lest in the hot dis- 
cussion that was about to follow, it should leak out that he 
himself was the principal author of the wicked deed, slipped 
out of the Kote and betook himself to Fateh Jung’s house at 
Narainheti, on the pretext of biinging the Minister to the 
place of enquiry Jung Bahadur, who had already sent his 
second brother to summon Fateh Jung, thought it unsafe to 
leave the King alo®, and sent his thud brother, Badri Nor 
Suigli, to attend upon him, and watch the movements of both 
King and Minister The King went straight to Narainheti, 
and aftei a shoit private inteiview with the Minister, sent 
him off to the Kote, well attended by followeis. After spending 
a few minutes more there, the King slunk off to the Bi itish 
Residency, under the pretence of informing the Resident of 
the niui der of Gagan Singh, though it did not concern linn 
in the least The Resident, who was well aware of the 
character of the weak King and of the affaiis in court, did 
not grant lum nil interview, saying that it was contrary to 
Euiopean etiquette to leceive visitoisat that late hour of tho 
night , and the King had to turn back to Narainheti mumbling 
imprecations foi the discourteous Resident On the arrival 
of Fateh Jung and his party at the Kote, Jung Bahadur 
inhumed him of all that laid happened there, and pointed out 
that tliero were only two ways of avoiding bloodshed — either 
by the instantaneous ari est of the faithless Queen, or by obey- 
ing her unhesitatingly , and expressed his readiness to stand 
by him in either case Fateh Jung conciurcd with him ill his 
v iew y, and fax oured the former plan, but declared that it 
would be dangerous to adopt it just then, ns it was a matter 
in which piecipitation might lead to disastrous results. As 
for the execution of Birkislioie, he said he could not sanction 
it without giving the man the chance of a fair trial. Fateh 
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Jung’s motive in all this was merely to gain time during 
which he could make arrangements to keep the secret of the 
conspiracy in which his had been the chief part, during 
which he could likewise devise means of reconciling the 
Queen ; but Jung Bahadur, who knew nothing of the murder, 
had no motive at all, and was frank and outspoken to an 
extent bordering on unstatesmanlike policy. Seeing that the 
Premier was loth to be guided bjr his advice, he gave him 
distinctly to understand that it was his look-out to see that 
the Queen did not create any disturbance. Another few 
minutes passed in wranglings and whisperings among the 
crowd buzzing in the courtyard, when the Queen, who was 
watching the state of feeling among the men through a win- 
dow, demanded in an imperious voice to know who had mur- 
dered Gagan Singh. No one replied except Fateh Jung who 
tried to appease her by saying, “ I promise to find out the 
culprit, but as the case is a complicated one, the investigation 
will take some time, during which I pray Your Majesty may 
have patience.” But the Queen was doubly enraged; she 
took a solemn oath that she would not permit any one to 
leave the place till the guilt was confessed or known. Then 
seeing that Fateh Jung was attempting to quash an inquiry, 
and was as restive as Abhiman had been, she descended into 
the courtyard, and darting towards Birkishore, determined to 
knock off his head herself, but Fateh Jung and Jung Baha- 
dur interposed on behalf of the prisoner, and the Queen flew 
back to the upper storey. Soon after, Jung Bahadur was 
informed that Fateh Jung and Abhiman were holding a pri- 
vate consultation, and that about three hundred soldiers of 
Abliiman’s regiments were advancing towards 'the Kote. He 
immediately went to the Queen and drew her attention to the 
fact that her party were about to be overpowered, upon 
which she ordered the instant arrest of Abhiman, who had 
meanwhile gone towards the gate to join his troops waiting; 
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outside He was stopped at the entrance by the sentinel on 
duty, who told him that all e\it was stnctly forbidden 
Lashed to fuiy, the General demanded, “ By what authouty 
dare you to stop me * ” The sentinel replied, “ By the 
authority of the Queen Regent, whose orders weie issued to 
us through General Jung Bahadur ” Abhnnan tried to push 
on m defiance of the sentinel’s prohibition, but the officer of 
the guard, Judha Bir Adlnkan, again stopped him, declaring 
that if he did not peacefully re enter the Kofce, force would 
have to be applied Doubly enraged, the General called out, 
“Dost thou, a shoe of Jung Baliadui’s foot, dare to oppose 
me l ” Juug Bahadur, on receiving a report of this squabbling 
from his brother Ranoddip Singh, instantly informed the 
Queen, who gave orders that Abhnn in should be shot down 
This order was at once conveyed by a hint to the soldier at the 
gate, w ho snatched a musket from the hands of a neighbour, 
and thrust the bayonet into the breast of Abhnnan who stag 
gered back, and in the moment of death smeared Ins hand 
with the blood that oozed from his breast, and gave a print on 
the wall, calling aloud that Juug Bahadui was the murduer 
of Gagan Singh. The bloody impression on the wall was 
probably intended to mean that Ins dying statement was 
as true as if it had been written with Ins blood 

beemg all this, Klmrag Bikram, the eldest son of Faith 
Jung, cilltd out to a company of Chautarias who were 
standing at h md, “Bi others, if we hu\e to die, let us sell 
our li\es as dcur as possible Generil Abhinuui’n 1 ist words 
are quite true this is all Jung Bahadurs treiclicry 
Krishna Biluidui, a younger brothei of Juug Bahadur, 
instantly letortul, “False Chautaria, hold thy tongue 
Matters are not yet so foiwaid os to be memediuble, but if 
thou persistest in pritmg like tins, thou ah dt ha\e to suffi-f 
a like tale ” The punoked Klmrag Bikram at once diuw fin* 
sword ami fell upon Krishna Biludur, who bung quit*? 
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Uu|>r»*ji;u‘«*ii for t hi'* sudden attack, had not time to draw his 
swoid. end m> i the Mow with hi> bund, am! thus lost his 
right thumb. U nn Bahadur, who was elo>e 1 »y. utter vainly 
endeavouring to take liB sword out of the .‘•heath to > whieh it 
wu ' fastened l»y a twined kerchief, ran .after the murderous 
(.’humuria to disarm him. and in so doing received a slight 
blow < *n the ii'-.uh which fortunately w.i- not mortal. a> the 
low root’ heal obstruct* d the full sWeep of his ojij)ou«-ut's sword. 
That ■•word \va- rai- d for anotlicr Idow. whieh would haw 
a^uiadly in ought about the death ot’ I fun Bahadur. a** lie 
wa* '•liil guile d'fne<-j.- * . hi" .'Word having oil entangled in 
a dhiicnh knot wh* u 1 tidr Sliam-jnT, '■•••ine; hi* brother's 
deny-, r. hi'l-und to hi -* help, and with one mighty stroke, cut 
the enemy quite in tuo.it fie* waist, and then proceeded to 
tile other •. ud of tie- hull to info m dung Bahadur of what 
lie* had don<\ Jung Bah. Mm v,n-. ..oiuewlt.it. pained to hear 
of the death of om* who hud on many an occasion been his 
Worthy competitor in manly sport .. Fearing vengeance from 
tiie bereaved fat icr, d img 1 l.diatlur approached Fateh .1 ting 
to olfer him ids heurtfeh. condolence at the loss ot his gallant 
sun. “ Do not mourn, " h«* said. “ what has been done cannot 
he undone again. 1 have always i-si- emcd you as a superior, 
and have* always eKpre-sed mv readiness to ohev you, nor 
have 1 changed that intention now. Your sou was the first 
to bring the swoid into action, while I Mur Sham-sher only 
interfered to save Ids brother's life, impelled by the brotherly 
love that would not hear the sight of his wounded brothers 
blood. Under these circumstances it is proper for you to 
proclaim your pardon.’’ Fa ted i Jung made no reply, but ran 
to the staircase leading to the Queen’s apartment, muttering 
inaudible whispers that Jung Bahadur was the murderer of 
(iagan .Singh, so as to poison the Queen’s mind against that 
officer who, however, followed him thither, shouting in contra- 
diction of the false imputation, “ Listen to me ! listen to me ! ” 
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Foreseeing either a smart dispute between the two complain- 
ants, each of whom was trying to impress the Queen 
unfavourably against the other, Ram Mehar Adhikari, a 
faithful subordinate of Jung Bahadur, called his masters 
attention to the critical state of the affairs, and pleaded the 
necessity of urgent action by saying, Your speech will not 
avail if this old man (pointing to Fateh Jung) reaches the 
Queen unchecked.” So saying he commanded a private, Ram 
Aleh, to shoot Fateh Jung before he had wound up the stairs 
leading to the Queen’s chamber ; and Ram Aleh looked in- 
quiringly towards Jung Bahadur, who remained speechless, 
unable quickly to decide what to say, and the soldier, con- 
struing this silence as consent, fired, and in an instant brought 
Fateh Jung rolling down the steps, a shattered corpse. 

Meanwhile at the opposite end of the noble quadrangle, 
a similar scene was preparing lor enactment. Ranoddip 
Singh, a brother of Jung Bahadur, and Go Prasad from 
bandying words were bandying blows, in which the former 
was having the worst of it, though the latter was unarmed ; 
for the sword of Ranoddip was fastened by a twisted knot he 
could not uutic in the act of grappling with his opponent, 
who was struggling hard to snatch off his sword, when Bam 
and Krishna Bahadur fell savagely on their brother’s enemy, 
and despatched him with their swords. At this stage of tho 
disturbance, the Chautavius and their sympathisers drew 
their swords, and banded themselves against Jung Btilwdur 
and his brothers, under the leadership of Bit* Bahadur Shah, 
the fourth brother of Fateh Jung. Undaunted by the lor- 
midablc combination that had been formed against him. 
Jung Bahadur bared his sword, and in a clear, unshaken 
voice addressed the force that opposed him thus : 

** ClwuUirkts, what is done is past and gone : the mourn- 
ful incidents of the day were acts of Goth destined by cvuJ 
Fate, and induced partly by the rashness of your partisan'*' 
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as soldiers you ought to submit to destiny, nor lift your 
hands against the inevitable. Surrender up your arms, and 
I swear your lives will be spared.” 

Bir Bahadur, as spokesman of his party, replied : 

‘‘Mv brother has fallen, my nephew is killed: what 
solace has patience to otter now l As Rajputs by birth, wc 
will not give up our arms.” So saving, he rushed on Krishna 
Bahadur, who was smarting under Ids wounds at a little dis- 
tance ; but Badri Nar Singh, discovering his intention, caused 
his sword to be blown to pieces in his hand by a rille shot, which 
passed through his right hand. Unmindful of the wound, he 
picked up the sword with his left hand, and turned on Bam 
Bahadur where he lay wounded, when in another moment 
Balbir’s bullet pierced his breast, and there was an end of him. 
Bven with the bullet in the breast, and in the act of bleeding- 
fast to death, the valiant Chautaria chief gathered himself up, 


staggered a few steps, and hurled his sword straight at Bam 
Bahadur, who happily escaped by a hair’s breadth. On their 
leader’s tall, the Clniutarias were excited beyond all control 
and joined by the Thappas and the Pandes, they fell savagely 
on Jung Bahadur and his party. A promiscuous 'uielee ensued 
which, “soon became a slaughter rather than a light,” as the 
majority of them had no weapons, and trusted only to their 
fists. Those who had swords or rifles made no scruple in 
using it to the utmost thev could. Every one took one side 
or the other, and the fight soon became general and bloody, 
both parties fighting desperately. A company of Jung 
Bahadur’s followers, who were stationed outside tin- Koto, 
and who were armed with double-barrelled guns, forced their 
way into the building, resolved to defend their leader to the 
last. Seeing their enemies thus reinforced, the Chautarias 
threw down their swords and took to flight, some escaping 
by leaping down walls and roofs, others crawling out threegk 
drains and gutters. Three or four ol the ’ ahna;U - - 
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few of the Tkappas threw stones at the Queen, before the\ 
scampered off Fortunately the Queen could escape unhurt, 
and withdiew herself from the window through which she 
was watching the progress of the scuffle. Some were saved 
by Jung’s brothers, and the most notable among these was 
Captain Runsher Shah, the fifth brother of Fateh Jung, who 
was removed from the Rote thiough a small doorway at the 
back Another managed to escape death by the ingenious 
device of smearing himself w ith blood and lying among the 
dead. 

The massacre at the Kote was long and bloody, the 
bodies of the slain neaily filling the small quadrangle sur- 
rounding the couit The names of 55 of the slain have been 
preseived, togethei with those of their slayers in moat casea; 
but it i* beyond all doubt that the number was man) 
times greater, as the hat could not contain the names of 
ob^cuie or petty men whose death was not woithy of being 
recoided 

When the bloodshed was over, the Queen commanded 
Jung to bung Suiendra Bikram and let him have a view of 
the fearful slaughter, hei ieul motive being to strike hb 
^outhlul mind with horroi, so as to frighten him out of the 
country ii the company of the King, who intended to go on a 
pilgrimage* to Benares She hoped m this way to get rid of 
the heir-appaient, and pave the way of her own sou to the 
throne. Jung fully fathomed the Queen’s mind, ami though 
he brought the Pz met to the scene, he took erne to lea^un 
him, whisper mg into his eais that his enemies weie all dead, 
and that there was now no danger for him. The Prince w* 1 " 
taken back to Ins quarters by one of Jung Bahadui’s brother*, 
and'the Queen oidued the corpses to be doliveied to friend# 
and relations w ho claimed them, so that they might he duly 
cremated As regards the body of Gugan Siugh, she doift-d 
it to hi' arrrifd to Pashupatr in a sin to palanquin, follow*-! 
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by all the .surviving State officials, and with a military band 
playing mournful musie. 

Even before the slaughter was well over, the Queen 
conferred the office of Prime Minister and Comnmnder-in- 
Chief upon General Jung Bahadur, in recognition of the ser- 
vices he had rendered both in saving her life and in avenging 

o o o 

the murder of Gagan Singh. 

O O 



CHAPTER V. 

First Years as Prime Minister, 


involution was over, tlie storm that laged 
ough the counti-y, shaking all grades ot' society 
1 threatening to tear out the very heiut of the 
kingdom, had subsided ; and though life had not yet settled 
down to its normal level, hut was still heaving with the effects 
of the late upheaval, these later disturbances were not the 
how ling billow s lashed up by a bun icane, but the slender 
lipplcs that dance in the sunshine to the music of the morn- 
ing bieeze, befoie they begin to repose in the noonday calm. 
Tlie struggle for power was over, and nntuie had selected the 
fittest Jung Bahadur was now in a position 

“To mould a mighty st.ito’s decree*. 

And blupe tli<? u haper of the throne ” 

Like Loul Beaconstield (to whom the above line's fcttiu 
obviously to lefer) Jung Bahadur had, by ways totally un- 
like those adopted by the gieat Tory Premier of England, — 

14 Become on l'ortune’s crowning bio pc 
The pilhi of i people's ho|>c, 
r l ho centre of .v wot Id’s desire. ’ 

It was the witching hour of midnight when dung Baht* 
dur loceivcd his appointment, on a bpofc reeking with tin 1 
blood of the teriiblo slaughter that had just taken plac'*. 
.unidst groans of death, shouts of tiiumph, dies of despair, 
a setiic aliogethu* ominous to the superstitious Hindu 
the s.une hand that lahed him to that giddy height ah" 
robbed those omens of their evil impel t and tinned there 
into powers of good, in dving the period of his adminMiation 
uvunoiahU* for many tin act of grace and glcny. that Invent 
y t hetii forgott* n in Nepal. 
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The massacre at the Kote took place on the night of 
15th of September 1846. When morning dawned on the 
ghastly scene, Jung Bahadur conducted the Queen to the 
Hanuman Dhoka palace, and then proceeded to present his 
nuzzers. . The offering of a nuzzer or cash present to a Bang- 
or Prince, or to some representative of the Sovereign, is gene- 
rally believed to be a purely oriental ceremony, unknown to 
Western nations, who are inclined sometimes to ridicule it as 
an unmeaning form ; and it is only in deference to oriental 
sentiment that the custom has been retained by the English 
in their dealings with Indian chiefs and feudatories, when 
they gather round some high British official in the cere- 
monious assemblage called a Dctrbar. But whatever might 
have been its origin, and unknown as it has been in Europe 
for several centuries now, it cannot be denied that once it was 
there as universally prevalent as it is in any Eastern country 
at the present day. For the feudal dues that were payable to 
the feudal superior, on certain specified occasions, during the 
feudal age, were nothing less like the oriental nuzzer , which 
is however not actually paid, but only shoivn to the dignitary 
for whom it is intended, as is implied by the very derivation 
of the word, which literally means “sight, or thing seen.” 
Jung Bahadur offered twenty gold mohurs as nuzzer to the 
Queen, which she graciously accepted. He also bestowed 
largesses to the troops whose chief command had now fallen to 
him. A salute of nineteen guns was at the same time fired ■ 
in honour of the new appointment. Jung Bahadur then 
proceeded to the King to pay him his respects as Prime - 
Minister, followed by his faithful body-guard, and wearing the 
coronet of a Premier. The King angrily demanded of him, 

“ By whose orders have so many chiefs and officers of the state 
been slaughtered ? ” Jung replied, £< Everything . has been 
done by the orders of the Queen, to whom Your Majesty 
yourself have made ■ over sovereign power, an- f- 
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exercised it since Januaiy 1843.” Such a reply was enough 
to enrage even a weak-minded king; and Eajendia Bikram 
Shall at once repan ed to the Queen lor an explanation of her 
conduct; but he found that loyal tigress, who, when inflamed 
by the passion of ie\ euge, had gloated over the blood of sk\ugh» 
teied chiefs, now filled with a passion of soi row for the death 
ot her lovei The King’s angi y speech piovoked her to a like 
teelmg, and an altercation followed, in which the Queen 
asbuied His Majesty that the massacre at the Kote would sink 
into insignificance before the bloodshed that was inevitable in 
the ease of His iefus.il to place her son Banendra on the 
thi one No settlement w as ai lived at, and the King, feaiing 
for his own safety, left the palace, and staited for Patau, pie* 
paratoiy to pioeeediug on a pilgrimage to Benares. 

One of Jung Bahadur's first acts as Premier was to take 
quick steps to ensuie the safety of the Piinces Suiendra and 
Upendia, whose lives weic now in extieme dangei fioin the 
malice of then scheming step-mother. He kept them in a 
sort of easy confinement, within their poi tion of the palace, 
and appointed his biotheis Bam and Jagat to keep ccmshmt 
watch over them. Two companies of soldieis were also 
stationed to guard tlieii residence against any sudden attack 
by the Queen’s men, and none hut the faithful servants of the 
household was allowed to hav e access to their person. He 
also at ranged that the Princes should touch no food cvcept 
what was piepaied by their own cook, or tasted by a piegusta* 
toi. These meusuies were so designed as to appear that they 
weie moie in furtherance of tho Queen's policy to set up 
her own hoy, than adopted in pursuance of his own, *•* 
sakguaul the intoitsis of the imhtful Piince; and hen*, o, 
instead of provoking the Queen’s hostility, they suitd 10 
bind her faster to her new Minister. 

On the 18th »f September all the troops in tho wdU> 
were assembled for patade, and (jeneral Jung Bahadui 
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formally proclaimed Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Nepal Army amidst loud cheers from every 
quarter. No selection could be more just, no appointment 
more popular, than that of him who had by force made his 
merit known, and grasping the skirts of happy chance, and 
breasting the blows of circumstance, had asserted the indubit- 
able supremacy of his genius over the weak intellects of all 
his contemporaries. The same day in the evening, orders 
were issued for the confiscation of the property of all the 
chiefs and officers who had been killed or had fled, and for the 
expulsion of their families from the country. A date was 
fixed after which anyone, if found skulking in the country, 
was declared liable to forfeit his life. 

The Panjanni occurring just at this time, Jung Bahadur 
got the opportunity of turning out of office all whom he 
suspected of disloyalty or disaffection, and of appointing and 
promoting all his friends and followers. The Panjanni, or 
period for the reorganisation of the public service, is an 
annual function that is performed just before the commence- 
ment of the great Dasehra festival, which commemorates the 
victory of the goddess Burga over the monster Maln’shur. 
During the Panjanni, all departments of Government are 
completely overhauled and reorganised ; and even private 
or domestic servants usually commence or terminate, as the 
case may be, their service at this time. It is a general custom 
for masters to make an annual present, either in cash or in 
kind, to such servants as have given them satisfaction during 
the past year. Jung Bahadur freely availed himself of this 
initial opportunity of making himself politically stronger, not 
only for the sake of personal safety, but also for the preser- 
vation of the public peace. He granted colonelcies to some 
of his brothers 'and cousins, and rewarded with promotion all 
those who had displayed conspicuous gallantry during the 
scuffle at the Kote. The Queen readily accorded her sanction 
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to all these measures, resting in the belief that they were 
calculated to promote her o\\ n interests. 

The King was, in the meanwhile, proceeding towards 
Benares in that sort of feeling with which a mighty monarch 
acquiesces in his practical deposition, and leaves his kingdom 
which has become too hot for him. The Kiug had among his 
escort one Sirdar Bhawaui Singh, a trusted ally, and the 
Queen had deputed one of her adheients, Karbir Khattri, to 
spy his movements The Queen was informed by the spy that 
on reaching Tandikhel, the King had a private conversation 
with Bhawani Singb, and that he was not allowed to be o\en 
within earshot; at which she desired Jung Bahadur to 
despatch a subedar with a company of soldiers, with orders 
to put Bhawani Smgli to death, and this was carried out 
without delay. These soldiers overtook the King just os ho 
had crossed the Baghmati on his way to Patau, and found 
Bhawani seated on an elephant beside the King. The subedar 
showed linn the Queen’s order, and told him to dismount, and 
on his lefusal, he was shot dead, and his head scveted from 
the body and taken to the Queen, as a proof that the order 
had been carried out. Jung Bahadur now feared that the 
King might create disaffection among the Patan ganisou 
against him, uud lie accordingly sent there his fifth hi other 
Itanoddip Singh, who could with gieat difficulty persuade 
the King toicturn to Kathmandu 

At this time power was equally divided between the 
Queen and the Prime Minister. We have seen that such 
divided authority always moans a revolution, and a series of 
conflicts that culminate in the abolition of a Multiplo Govern* 
ment umi the establishment of one responsible person at the 
head of tho administration Although there were no apparent 
signs of difference, aud everything worked in harmony, still 
the very fact of the Government being dual was in itself a 
‘jUthcieut indication of a coming tug-of-war between tho 
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Regent and the Minister. Jinn* Bahadur drew his strength 


O 


from the support of his three old regiments and tho troops 
under his brothers, who were devoted to him in such a degree 
that they would have backed him even in deposing the King 
and Queen and securing the throne for him. The Queen 
counted on tho sovereign authority that had been vested in 
her by the King, and on the support and co-operation of the 
rest of the state ollicers who were envious of the brilliant career 
of the young Minister, and would do anything to dislodge him 
from the lofty position to which he had so ably fought his 


wav. 

For eight cbws after the massacre all the troops and 
artillery at the capital were kept in readiness around the palace, 
and at the diiferent city gates, against any possible emergency. 
On the eighth day, order and tranquillity having been com- 
pletely re-established, Jung Bahadur ordered the troops back 
to their quarters, and set himself almost wholly to his civil 
duties as Minister 

The Heir-apparent and his brother were still kept 
under surveillance, and Jung himself visited them daily, 
as he knew that they were in need of the most careful 
watch to protect themselves against the machinations of 
their blood-thirsty step-mother. In fact, the Queen inces- 
santly urged Jung to put the two Princes to death, and 
prepare for the coronation of her own son ; but lie continually 
evaded her request on the pretext of inauspicious days and 
such other false pleas, and became more and more solicitous 
for their safety. Disgusted with this endless procrastination, 
and finding her hopes repeatedly deferred, she sent a letter 
to him, through one of her ladies, on the night of the 31st of 
October, urging him with all tho force of argument and 
weight of authority, to destroy the Princes by any means 
within his power. Finding himself strong enough for open 
opposition, Jung Bahadur no longer felt the n ' v 
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further dissimulation, threw off the disguise he had worn so 
long, and explicitly declared himself for the Princes. He 
thought it lit to put down his views in writing, and so lie 
replied to the Queen’s letter, hy letter. 

“ I have received Your Majesty's letter enjoining upon 
me the duty of perpetratiug what I consider to be a horrible 
crime. I feel obliged to protest humbly that such an act 
would be (1) exceedingly unjust, inasmuch as the setting up 
of a younger son in supersession of the eldest is iu contraven- 
tion to all practice, and is directly in opposition to all laws, 
human and divine ; and (2) it would be the commission of a 
most heinous crime in defiance of conscience and religiou ; and 
on these grounds I regret I am unable to obey you. Over 
and above my duty to you as Regent, I owe another duty 
to the state, which in case of conflict must override any 
personal considerations. My duty to the State bids me to 
submit that, should Your Majesty ever again repeat this order, 
you shall be prosecuted for attempt at murder by the law of 
the land." 

Such a reply could not fail to overthrow all her hopes, 
and to excite her bitterest hatred for Jung Bahadur, who 
had proved himself a foul traitor to all her schemes of self- 
aggrandisement. She quietly pocketed the insult, and thence- 
forward took Bir Dhuj Bnshinait into her confidence, and 
the two formed a plot for the death of Jung Bahadur, arrang- 
ing that, in case of success, the Premiership should go to 
Bir Dhuj. But the perfidy of two successive Ministers, had 
taught the Queen not to attach much importance to mere 
promises, and she insisted on Bir Dhuj’s signing a 
(au agreement the fulfilment of which is guaranteed by r«h* 
gious considerations), to make his promise of faithfulness ah' 
solutely binding. Bir Dhuj accepted the terms and present 
a (/old utohiifto the Queen as a token of Ids acknowledgment. 
The preliminaries of the covenant being over, tlu* Qnet v a 
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received Bir Dlmj afc a private audionco in tlio garden of 
Bandarkhel, where a piece of copper, some tulsi leaves, and 
a copy of the holy l lari Vansa had been brought, in prepara- 
tion for the oath of allegiance there to be taken.* With 
these sacred things upon his head, Bir Dhuj took a solemn 
oath that he would take an active part in the assassination 
of Jung Bahadur, and would give his utmost support in plac- 
ing the Queen’s son Ranendra Bikram Shah on the throne, 
after murdering the heir apparent. The Queen in her turn 
swore that if Bir Dhuj would serve her purpose she would 
raise him to the olliee of Premier, which would be made 
hereditary in his family ; that as long as he and his descend- 
ants continued to serve the Prince and his heirs faithfully, 
they would be exempt from all punishment even if they com- 
mitted murder, provided the number of murders did not 
exceed seven, and did not extend to any member of the royal 
family. 

The oath having been taken, the Queen and her accom- 
plices proceeded to settle the details of the plot for the assassi- 
nation of Jung Bahadur. After long deliberations they de- 
cided to ctl'cct their object in the following manner: — Jung 
and his brothers were to be induced, on some pretext, to 
sleep in the apartments of the King and the two Princes. 
The conspirators were then to fall upon the King and his 
sons, and were then to accuse Jung and his brothers of 
the deed, and the Queen was then to order the army to 
execute Jung and his partisans. But this plan was soon 
abandoned, either because of its being too clumsy, or because 
of some misgiving that Jung had got a scent of it. Another 
arrangement was then made, and a new conspirator, YVazir 

» A word of explanation is due to this Hindu mode of administering a legal 
oath. The /M/s/isasmall plant, known in English as the holy b:usil, which is held in 
great, veneration by the Hindus, who employ its leaves in their worships and other 
religious ceremonies, the belief being that the god Hari or Nnrayan had onee de- 
clared tint lie is fond of dwelling among its leaves Copper is considered by the 
Hindus ti he the purest of the metals, and all their sacred vessels are made of tips 
metal. The Hart Vansa is one of our most important holy books. 
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Singh, the son of the late Gagan Singh, -was enlisted into 
service This office! secretly took forty or fifty chosen men 
from his regiments to the Bandarkhel palace, and concealed 
them in nooks and cornets of the building and m the surround- 
ing garden This arrangement was made in the presence of 
one Pandit Bijai Raj, private tutor, who was ofteied the post 
of Raj Guru or Supreme Priest, if he could successfully 
allure Jung into the spot where they had decided to murder 
him Bijai Raj accordingly went to Logal Tol, the Prime 
Minister’s tesidence, and was no soouer ushered into the 
Minister’s presence than Jung Bahadur, who was wholly 
ignorant of the conspiracy, asked him, in a rather snubbing 
tone, “Well, Pandit what news? You have come to day 
after a long tune , w hat is the object of this unusual visit? 
What is the latest news about the court ? ” Alarmed by the 
questions and the tone in which they were put, the timid 
Brahman thought that the plot had been betrayed, and 
quickly turning round, began to gasp forth a confession : 

Nothing can letnama secret from Your Excellency, and 
it is for this purpose that I have come to you ” The Muds* 
ter gave a sudden shut, yet feigning still as if ho knew every- 
thing, he took the Pandit to a private chamber, where he 
levealed the whole plot, concluding that a man would soon 
come with a pretend* d invitation from the Queen to a feast 
which she was holding m bet gai den at Bandaikhel. BiJ u 
Raj w os put under custody, and piomised the coveted post of 
Raj Guru, it the mtorimtion he had given should piovo true 
Jung then udkd his biotheis and cousins, told them of 
the conspiracy, and ordered six comp mies of soldiei 1 * imme- 
diately to gut undei .vims 

All these preparations were completed in twenty nu«* 
ute-», so as to tike the conspiratots by surprise and fruatnb' 
their prep ir.it ions for resist nice, in e ise they made an) 
Other considerations likewise necessitated expedition, for it 
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was possible that on obtaining intelligence of Jung’s pre- 
parations, they could throw away their arms and receive 
him as a friend, in which case he would have been placed 
in a most awkward position, and could have hardly fur- 
nished any satisfactory explanation for thus responding to 
the Queen’s invitation at the head of an armed force, which, 
by a slight twisting of the facts, could be represented as 
a deliberate attempt to destroy the Queen and her party, 
and was sufficient to prejudice the troops against him. 
A false charge, dike that which brought about the death 
of Bhimsen Thappa, was thus so easy to be trumped 
up, and it was so easy after that for his enemies to gain 
that object by lawful means which they were trying to 
achieve by foul treachery. Never did delay so fully mean 
death as when Jung Bahadur and his brothers used 
their best efforts to avoid it, and started with full speed 
in the direction of Bandarkhel. Jung and his brothers 
and cousins marched in the centre ; at their head were 
two companies of soldiers as advance guard ; while the 
two remaining companies formed the rear guard. Bir JDhuj, 
anxious to be made Premier, fretted at the delay that Jung 
made in coming, and was riding towards his house to hurry 
him up, when about half way he met Jung Bahadur’s party, 
armed to the teeth, and marching in full feather as though 
to a fia'ht. His heart died within him when he saw this sud- 

O 

den rencontre, and, suspecting his designs had been discover- 
ed, tried to mend matters by intimating to one of the front 
guard that he wished to see the Prime Minister. Krishna 
Bahadur first disarmed him, and then took him to Jung, to 
whom with clasped hands he said reverently : “ The Queen 
wishes Your Excellency to meet her in the Kote directly.” 
“ How can that be ? ” replied Jung, “ as you have been ap- 
pointed Minister, what more business has she with me?” 
Bir Dhuj turned pale and stood speechless, and.in o 1 ~ ce 
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to a sign from Jung Bahadur, was cut to pieces by Captain 
Kan Mehar The most important member of the conspiracy 
having thus been disposed of, Jung Bahadur hastened to the 
palace, where he ordeied his men to make prisoners of all 
who sui rendered their arms, and to kill all those who offered 
resistance Altogether some 23 men suffei ed death ; the rest 
were putin chains ; and only Captain Wazir Singh could take 
timely flight and escape to the plains A special body of 
soldiers was deputed to watch the movements of the Queen, 
who, it was feaied, would prepare fm further hostilities An 
extraordinai y meeting of the State Council was called, at 
which the following sentence, sanctioned by both the King 
and the heir-apparent, was passed upon the Queen . — 

“ W hcreas by your recent conduct you bwc exceeded the powers rested m J«i 
by theHojid Proclamation of tbe 5th of Jammy 1841, the sovereign authority 
rested in you by the «ml Proclamation is hereby withdrawn, on account of } our 
altciuy ting to take tbe life of tbe heir aj>j atent Ion attempted to murder the 
Prime Munster only as a preliminary step towards the murder of the Prince S r* 
endra llikram Shall indenting your own son Raneudra llikram on tho throne* 
Such an act clearly tends to the destruction of the royal family, and you 
expressly prohibited from doing suib acts by tbo Prod nnation, by \iolatm? 
which you litre forfeited ill rights under it Ion hare caused the death of 
hundred*, and brought run and im=or\ upon your subjects, who>o uii‘ fortune 
would not ml as long ns \oj rein un in tin. country, nor would the 4,1 
juoptrU or oven tin last classes, le safe under tins state of affairs l° r 
ofTeuc* s afon *ttd you are commanded to quit tbe country, anlmako iraraedi* 1 * 
pioparations for your removal to Benares' 

The Queen w as scut to reside temporarily in the 1 I0U5<? 
of Maila Guiuji at Makhantol in Kathmandu, where H l‘ c 
was closely watched, and wheic she made rapid preparation* 
to set out for Beimrc* She insisted on hiking her two 
sons, Knuendrn and Birendta, to bhnio her exile; mid tlw 
two Princes also were most anxious to go The 
made no objection to bis sons’ dep.ntme, and gladly jbW* 1 
to their wishes, though Jung Bahadur was loth to gb° ^ 
consent, and tiled vainly to induce them to stay on in^4 vi ’ 
assuring them, by «H the means in Ids power, that tia? 
would enjoy princely rank and every consideiation duo *** 
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their birth anti position. Bui they would not be separated 
from their queenly mother, and .Tung- Bahadur had to give in. 
Suddenly the King too expressed a desire of accompanying 
rhe Queen to Benares. Whatever might have been his real 
motives, he gave out his reasons in the following words 

“ According to our holy t-cripiuro-*, the fat u of the Sovereign houml tt]> with 
that of hi-* subject >5, who Miffer for hi- siiib and enjoy the fruits of hi> \irtue. I am 
painfully conscious of the many murder' that l have been the means of committing, 
of the widespread misery I have caused to my people: and lam being literally 
weighed down by the load of my sin*, which 'it heavy on my weary shoulders 
l propose therefore to undertake a pilgrimage to Denares , where by bathing in 
the Ganges and by performing other penance, I hope toevpinte my sins." 


Jung Bahadur pointed out how impolitic and dishonour- 
able it would he for him to keep the company of the notorious 
Queen. But the King was insistent, and Jung Bahadur 
therefore ordered preparations to bo made for his journey, 
after having strictly warned him not to join any more in the 
Queen’s intrigues. 

On the 2drd of November the King and party left for 
Benares, the heir-apparent acting as Regent during the 
absence of his father. They were provided with 2 1 lakhs 
of rupees, and jewels of the aggregate value of 15 lakhs. 
Of this sum, the jewels and Id lakhs of the cash amount be- 
longed to the Queen’s private funds, and the re.st was granted 
from the state treasury. They were escorted by six regi- 
ments of troops who however returned to Nepal as soon as the 
party had crossed the frontier and entered British territory. 
Four trustworthy officers — Captain Kharag Bahadur Rana, 
Kazi Karbir Khattri, Kazi Hemdal, and Subba Siddhi- 
man — W ere deputed by Jung Bahadur to attend the King- 
till it should please him to return to Nepal. 

The Queen and party arrived safely at Benares, and the 
King, having completed his pilgrimage and spent consi- 
derable sums in offerings and charity, made up his mind to 
go back to Nepal. 

N 
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During the absence of the King and Queen fiojn Nepal, 
the administration of the country w as canned on solely by 
Jung Bahadur, who had now assumed dictatorial authority, 
though he was nominally assisted by the lien -appai enfc who 
was appointed to officiate as “Regent. Aftei the detection of 
the Bir Dhuj conspiracy, Jung was formally le confirmed in 
the office ot Premier, and many lionoiary titles and div 
tinctious were confened upon him and his hi others as a mark 
of the loyal giatitude All giants of laud held by his gicat* 
uncle, Bhinisen Thappa, were lestoied to him Jung ap 
pointed Ins own biotheis and ne.u lelations and friends to all 
important offices of the state, and to the moie important 
military commands The few months duiing which the 
royal family i ended at Benares, weie peihaps the happiest 
period in the history of Nepal, when the whole counts y en- 
joyed the blessings of peace and piospeiity, and contentment 
Loigncd among all classes of subjects 

After spending thiee months in the Holy City, the Kroj* 
turned back to go to Nopal, louring the Queen and lie i -oh s 
behind him. At Bennies lie lmd been suiioundcd by a largo 
number of the couit exiles from Nepal, who Hocked to him .v* 
round their old King, who would lead them back to their coun* 
tiy and restore them to their home and health These num- 
bered about 200 men who were drawn fiom all classes— 
Chautirias, Tlmppas and Pandes, — whom common misfoitum 
lmd united like brothers in a common purpose At their Jn id 
were Guru Prasad Shah, Guiu Raghunath Pandit, and Km 
Jagat Ram P.mde, all of whom followed the Kmg as f‘ ir ** 
Sigow Ii, w here he made a halt, and for sumo tnno scorned un<* r * 
tain to whether ot not he should return to Nepal* iKr** 
those midconluUs exercised ull the arts of tlattory and chk* lU * 
t ry to induce him to make one grand efi'oit, with their aid* ' ,f 
regain his throne and o\ erthrow the contemptible up 
who lud usuiput tin* kingly power by pushing hr* w* 4 > 
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Premiership. The King at first refused to listen to such 
schemes, and tried to dismiss their importunities by making 
them presents of money, each according to his rank. But 
they declined to leave him, and tried to gain entrance into his 
heart by profuse professions of devotion and loyalty, that so 
easily soften a monarch’s will. Bajendra Bikram Shah was 
soon prevailed upon to listen to whatever Guru Prasad 
Chautaria had to say in recommendation of a serious attempt 
to invade Nepal and crush down the party of Jung Bahadur. 
At the same- time he made the Queen a willing partner in his 
schemes, and caused her to write repeatedly to the King- 
regarding the practicability of raising an army with a view 
to invading Nepal. Nor was the wily Chautaria lacking in 
other ways of entrapping the King, for he placed before His 
Majesty alluring precedents drawn from the history of Nepal, 
dwelling especially on the last feat of Ban Bahadur Shah, 
who in 1804 had marched up to the capital and regained his 
supremacy after overthrowing the grasping JDamodar Panro, 
by exciting sympathy in the hearts of the Gorklia soldiery. 
Such a recent precedent could not fail to impress the royal 
mind with the feasibility of the plan, and lie inquired how 
such a handful of men could hope to wage war against the 
formidable forces that Jung Bahadur could array under 
his banner. They explained that they had already made 
arrangements by which they would be joined by no less than 
2,000 men, the moment they reached within sight of the 
frontier, and that they only waited for his royal command 
and for the assistance of his royal purse to set the scheme 
to work. The King, who had by this time been made a com- 
plete convert to their views, readily handed over the 23 lakhs 
he had still in hand, and gave the word to make immediate 
preparations for marching upon Kathmandu. Guru Prasad 
was nominated Prime Minister, Kazi Jagat Bahadur, Coiu- 
m ander-i li - Chief, and Baghunath Pandit, Supreme Priest. 
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The intriguers had a double puLposc in view in fuither- 
mg such a wild scheme, which would be equally pi ofi table to 
them in case both of success and failure ; for if successful they 
would regain their former power, whereas if they tailed they 
would not be out of pocket at any rate. They succeeded in 
squeezing out all the money lie had left, which, of course, 
they shared among themselves mostly for their pi hate 
purposes, employing only about 3 or 4 lakhs in raising four 
regiments each consisting of 300 strong. 

While these schemes were maturing, the emissaries of 
Jung Bahadur were not sitting idle. They had watched the 
whole transaction from the beginning to the end, and had not 
failed to try their best to explain to the King that it would 
only result in his ruin, and that the only safe com to was to go 
back in peace to Kathmandu ; on the other hand, they kept 
Jung Bahadur acquainted w ith every detail of the plot. The 
King, of course, peisistcntly denied having seeietly bestowed 
wealth and rank, and said that he would dismiss his followers 
before preparing to leturn home, while all the time he was in 
sec iet correspondence with the Queen at Bennies, settling 
details of the plot on which so much depended. He tiled to 
delude Jung Bahadur by couching in the moat flattering IniJg* 
uage, the letter he wiote to him and to his suns in Nepal, 
employing all the icsouices of honied speech to cieato the false 
impression that thole was nothing wion'g about him. When 
Jung Bnhiuiui heaulof the loyal plot against him, he wrote 
to the fCiug asking him to return to Kathmandu without 
delay. The King wiote Kick in reply that he would do -o d 
the Queen whs allowed ul-o to leturn, and to this lie leeehtd 
the following (iotn the 1’iime Minister: — 

** In the face of what has passed, it is impossible that 
the Queen should bo permitted to re-enter Nepal, jh it " 
clearly detrimental to the interests of the countiy that •‘he 
should do so. But if you like to bring the two Piitiee^ with 
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you, you may do so. If you fail to return within a reasonable 
lime, the Prince-Regent, Surendra Bikram, will bo set upon 
the throne in your place.” 

But this, like many other letters from Jung, was never 
replied to by the King, who, in his besotted imbecility, had 
become a lifeless tool in the hands of the Queen and her 
empty headed partisans. The plot was now ripe for operation, 
and it was determined to send in advance some daring cut- 
throats who were to murder Jung Bahadur as a preliminary 
step towards the expedition. Two soldiers were accordingly 
commissioned with this deed, and they were each armed with 
two pistols and the following Finnan, or Koval Charter : — 

From Sri, Sn, Sri, Sri, Sri, .Miilmruja L>hi raj Hujemlru Jiikraiu Shah 
To tho Xepul Army, and our 1UG lakhs of subjects — 

“ The bearer.') of this Finnan set with the royal seal have been sent to you by 
our kingly authority, aiul they have killed Jung Bahadur by our express command. 
Know ye all that .-hould any one throw any obstacle in. their way or cause any 
injury to them, he ahull be llaved alive, and that whoever helps them in the execu- 
tion of our command shall bo rewarded with wealth, honour and land according to 
rank ami merit.” 

It appears that tho conspirators had made this arrange- 
ment to ensure their own safe tv, for if these assassins were 
detected and thereafter were forced to make a full confession, 
the main body of the traitors would be sufficiently distant 
from the centre of authority to be practically immune ; where- 
as in case they succeeded in their attempt without creating 
much disturbance at the capital, they had only to march on 
and take up the offices that would be quietly awaiting their 
arrival. In a word, these assassins were to sound the political 
feeling at the capital, and to measure the extent of Jung 
Bahadur’s influence, to enable their employers to judge how 
far their scheme was practicable. They had not to wait long : 
on the 12th of May the two ruffians were arrested by the 
Police under circumstances admitting ot no explanation, for 
both the pistols and the Royal Finnan were found upon their 
person. On being examined they made a revelatio , p the.. 
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w hole plot from its first inception to the final stages tint were 
yet to tollow Jung Baiudut took the two men to the 
parade ground ot Tandihhel, aud sounded a call to arms, which 
the troops immediately obeyed by musteung m the hrgc 
hollow square Jung Bah idui took his stand in a central spot 
with one oonspiratoi on each hand, ind m obedience to the 
royal command contained m the Fuman, lead it out to the 
soliders, and concluded by saying — 

\ft ot you both rank and hie lia\o had a hitler tasto of tlio late events Hen. 
arc you commanded directly b> tlio Hiug to kill Jung llaliadur an 1 litre btan Is that 
Jung llalulut to uiu>t the scutcuu. Soldiers J i& tliero one imou„ joa who dan 
shoot iuo 

Tilt soldieis piesented aims and with one voice replied 

Wo they noonc but hour Lxcelluicj, and rceo 0 mse uo other orders as \ahd 
Ihc late eieuta hweinadu your brilliant ibilitics most consiicuous While \Oiisit 
it the helm of the admim.it ration we eutertaiii the corn! le test coiifl luico tbit J tt 
will -steer tin. «,o mtry cleirofo\er> litlu. ilt> uul distre a Wo iro always rul) 
t » obey N u 

Jung Bnhadui tlnice bowul to the soldieis m Ji tlclul 
neknow ledgmun, ot then submission and lojaltj, md then 
mounting on a lofty dus, with the ti oops eiow ding louud 
linn, he issued the tollow lug pioelinntiou — 

\\ U tea* llw Uujhoty M vliar ija leAjv.iv trv Uiktaiu SU vli levs take i «l I «» ,l ’ 
luice in v foreign to utry uiil w hereas he has o i soveral occasion-* lit 1 

misUkeable ajuijtoiua of in wtty which renters it uupOMiWc that cotifi lem- 1 * CaA 
any longer boilaee 1 in hUn l it heiuby known unto ill inua th it he should 
this lay lw lOtnilin 1 as having abdieate l util that tho Heir tj j^rent 1 r»a.c 
sure u In Uikram Shah -»ho ill fr u this liy l« taken u having & icceede J to Uf 
tl roue as tho rightful Sovereign of Noi al 

lln, ti oops again presented arms m token ot then teu.pt 
ante, and Jung Btlndui suit toi t\ie Bnnee, at who'' 
appioaeh the ui tiller^ hied i dilute proclaiming hw aeee^iut 

to the whole eounti} Other eeieiuonies custom n) utl tla 

occasion ot the install itiuii ot i new so\exeign, wete dul) 
gone through, aud a tuitmglits hohdi} gt ititcd to all puMa 
seiumt*. IV uuU the holiday tedl} enjo} iblo (n-s d ^ |l|v 
wuo no enjoyment upnt trom ute), gambling w 1111 ‘ 
pet mi ible in tlic b ui teks In live d t) with the 
tint they Will l » bet llothtUg blit llKUuy 
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The next day, the 1 3th of May 1847, Juno- Bahadur 
called a meeting of the Council at which a letter to the ex- 
King was drafted, written and signed by 370 olHcers both civil 
and military. The contents were to the following effect : — 

Whorcsu cl) Your Majesty, leaguing with the lvnla Pamle-;, h ive funded the 
death of the a hit* Minister Ilhim-en Thappa. and than, allying y mrself w itli the 
opposite party of the Thappa-, have caused the death of largo numhersof the P miles ; 
whereas (2) in conjunction with the junior Queen Lukshmi Devi, you have caused 
the murder of another Minister Mather Singh ; whereas (ID in contravention of law, 
established usage, and family tradition you have alienated your sovereign au- 
thority tothe Queen and thus caused the massacres at the Koto and the Unndarkhel ; 
whereas <h from your residence in a foreign country you have soul orders for the 
murder of the present Minister Jung ilahadur ; it appears that you aro unfit to rule 
the country over whose destinies Providence has placed you to preside, and hence 
by the unanimous will of the nobles ami the people, we have set up Prince Surendra 
Bikram Shah on the throne of Nepal, and he it known unto you th it from this day 
you have ceased to reign. It is not our intention to koop you in banishment, should 
you wish to return home, hut it is quite determined that you shall have no share in 
the administration of affairs, nor possess any public authority. The (tovernnient is 
prepared to grant you a handsome allowance if you choose to reside in British terri- 
tory, hut if you should prefer to return to your country, we assure you that you 
• shall receive every attention and honour as tieflts the position of mi e\ Sovereign of 
Nepal." 

At. the same time it notification was issued to those 
Nepalese exiles who had enlisted under the banner of the King 
at Benares, that they were at liberty to return to Nepal, and 
that if they tailed to do so within a week of the information, 
they would he treated as rebels if ever detected to be coming 
back to their home. But no such amnesty was proclaimed to 
those who had been banished for complicity in the two late mas- 
sacres. Many availed themselves of this offer, and deserted the 
King ; but many still adhered to his cause, and of these latter 
class wore the four regiments that had been raised by Guru 
Prasad for the invasion of Nepal. But it was not personal loy- 
alty that attached these mercenaries to this shadow of a King ; 
it was rather the influence of their leader Guru Prasad that 
held them together with threats and allurements. For Guru 

O 

Prasad had not lost all hope, and still cherished dre v - per- 
haps wilder than the one that had just been dissb 


e 
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was convinced that further tarrying in British ten itory would 
thin the ranks of his follow ers, many of whom had already 
gone back to their home, and he therefore advised the King 
to inarch in the direction of Nepal, where, he hoped, he would 
at once be joined by the mass of the population, who, as ho 
flattered the King, would flock round the standard of their be- 
loved monarch He even w ent the length of hoping that those 
very soldiers, whom Jung Bahadur would send to meet them, 
would, iustead of firing at them, throw’ down their aims at 
the feefc^ of their Sovereign, and could then be successfully 
employed against Jung Bahadur himself, who, thus weakened, 
would fall an easy prey into their clutches. The weak 
monarch was again made a ready convert, and induced to 
match to Nepal. He soon crossed the frontier, and encamped 
at Alau where he was overtaken by his supported. Mean- 
while Jung Bahadur, who had recei\ed timely intelligence of 
this renewed activity of the conspirators, sent Captain 
Sanak Singh at the head of the Goraklmath regiment, to 
oppose the rebels, and had directed hint to march via Mak- 
wanpur, so as to cut oil* their retieat to the British territories. 
But soon learning that it was not merely a plundering ex- 
pedition but an organised invasion, and that the enemy were 
no le*»s than 3,000 strong, he sent four mote legiments under 
General Bam Bahadur to co-operate with Sanak Singh, if he 
was not able to cope with them with his .single regiment. 
Itaghunath Pandit, after following tho King for a shoit dis- 
tance, found his courage failing him as ho approached nearer 
and m arcr the Nepalese territory, well foreseeing tho result or 
tho desperate conflict which wan about to ensue, for ho wan 
thoroughly aware of the resources, both military and hit cl 
kctunl, that Jung Bahadur commanded ; and the pusiltani 
mous Pandit quietly slipped out of harms way tuck to 
Benares, having of course pi eviously filled Ids pockets with 
as much money as he could lay hands oil 
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Sanak Singh, on reaching Bissaulia on tho 27th of July, 
learned that the ex-King was still encamped with his rabble 
force at Alau. Without losing a moment, he marched straight 
in the direction of that village, reached it early next morning, 
and immediately commenced an attack, which was so sudden 
that the enemy had scarcely time to arm themselves. Still 
they bravely defended themselves for more than a quarter of 
an hour, and it was not till 250 of them had fallen, that they 
began to give way. The darkness of the small hours of tho 
morning added to the confusion caused by the suddenness of 
the attack ; the inferior discipline of the royal forces could not 
stand the organised onsets of a well-trained and well-officered 
army ; though otherwise the odds wore on their side. Tho 
assailants pressed on, slaying all who fell in their way ; the so- 
called leaders took to shameful flight very soon after the com- 
mencement of the action ; a frightful panic fell upon the men, 
and many ran away before they had seen the face of a foe. The 
King mounted on an elephant was preparing for flight, when 
Captain Sanak Singh, hearing of it, galloped forward to inter- 
cept his retreat, and soon made him a prisoner. On the side of 
the assailants there was none killed and only 21 were wounded. 

The ex -King was placed in a closed palanquin, and 
conducted as a prisoner to Makwanpur, and thence via 
Sisaghari to Thankot. He was taken to Kathmandu on the 
8th of August under a salute of guns, and was treated with 
every mark of honour, and then sent on to Bhatgaon, where 
the old palace was assigned for his residence. There he lived 
like a retired sovereign under surveillance, for it was feared lest 
the people or the army should rise in his favour, and refuse to 
acknowledge the new sovereign. Hence it was that the route 
chosen to bring the King back to Kathmandu was via Makwan- 
pur, which was on the outskirts of the country, and where there 
was little fear of any popular demonstrations in favour of the 
deposed monarch. But happily no kind of sympathy w.as 
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manifested anywhere in Nepal either by the populace or the 
soldiery , there were rather demonstrations of the other kind, 
for in many places the people taunted him by cheering Jung 
Bahadur with cries of "Victory to Jung Bihadur.” No 
doubt the e\ King at that time must lia\e bitterly accused the 
traitorous exiles for the gross deception they had practised 
as regards the wave of public sj mpathy for him 

Rajendra Bikram seemed to live in a sort of gloomy 
acquiescence in his deposition and m the new form of Go\ ern 
inent that had been set up during his absence But not 
many daj & after he had taken up his residence at Bhatg ion, 
he w as caught in the act of tampering with some of those 
who were allowed access to him, and he was consequently 
prohibited from leaving the palace and placed under closer 
watch After a short time he was transferred to his old 
palace at Kathmandu, but lie was at all hours ittended bj 
trustworthy ofheers whom Jung Bahadur had placed with him 
to watch his movements and send daily reports of lus doings 
Ho was further pre\ented from seeing his own sons for some 
tune, though afterwards this restriction was withdiawn In 
CMay other respect, liowe\er, lie was treated m a way befit 
mg lus roj al birth, care being taken that Ins liberty did not 
extend to creating any disturbance m the country 

Tins bloodless re\ olution that had dethroned one King uid 
set up another, was not followed by any breach of the public 
peaco , and the new King was recognised both by lus own sub* 
jcctsnndb} the British Go\ eminent The birth of a son ami 
hur to the now King on the 30th of No\ ember 1817, furtlur 
strengthened Surcndra Bikranfs position on the throne The 
little Prince was afterwards named Trnilokja Bikram Shah 
But Guru Prasad Clmuturia was not so willing as the 
others to tiansfer Ins allegiance to the son during the lifetime 
of the father Ills tire uns of power, though drwipa ted 
often, still Uauuted him, aud he dul not ee vjO to entert un the 
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belief that the removal of Jung Bahadur was all that was 
necessary to the complete realization of his hopes. He there- 
fore formed yet another plot to assassinate Jung Bahadur, 
and with that object sent two assassins to Kathmandu. On 
the 11th of April 1848, as Jung Bahadur was returning from 
Patan, his attention was accidentally attracted towards two 
men armed with rifles, lurking in a cornfield near Kalmochan 
Ghat, under circumstances well calculated to arouse suspicion. 
He stopped his elephant and got the two men brought before 
his presence ; there was something in the looks, and the em- 
barrassment they plainly manifested, which deepened his sus- 
picion. They were asked why they were hiding in a cornfield 
at that hour of the evening (for it was 5 o’clock) ; but they 
replied that they had come out to shoot pigeons. The reply 
appeared to Jung Bahadur to bear the unmistakable stamp 
of falsehood, and he ordered some of his men to examine the 
rifles to discover with what kind of shot they were loaded, 
and it was found that they contained bullets. This was an 
undeniable proof of the murderous intentions they tried to 
conceal under the pretence of sport. They were threatened 
with torture to induce them to confess their guilt, but they 
doggedly asserted their innocence and repeated the pigeon 
story. On being put to trial they made a full confession, and 
were hanged. 

In May 1848 Jung Bahadur was informed by the British 
Resident at Kathmandu that there was likelihood of a second 
war between the English and the Sikhs, and he volunteered 
the services of six regiments of Nepalese troops, under his • 
own personal command, to assist the English in the coming 
war. The British Government expressed their ■ satisfaction 
at the kind offer, but declined it with proper acknowledg- 
ments on the ground of their being in no need of help at that 
time, and assuring him that they would gladly accept it if 
occasion should arise, ' • 
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Guru Prasad Ohautaria had not yet exhausted his re- 
sources for forming conspiracies to murder Jung Bahadur. 
Nothing seemed to daunt this inveterate foe, for only two 
months after the frustration of his last scheme, he hired 
another party of assassins and sent them to Kathmandu, 
where they took up their quarters in the house of a Ncwar 
gentleman, and waited for a favourable opportunity. Jung 
Bahadur received notice of this lurking danger at midnight 
on July 27th, 1848, and instantly sent 25 men of his body- 
guard under Captain Sanak Singh to besiege the house and 
arrest the offenders The three miscreants, knowing that 
they had been surrounded, and foreseeing the fate that awaited 
them, tried to escape, and one of them, in trying to jump 
down from a wall, fractured his skull and died immediately 
aftenvards It was found on investigation that the owner of 
the house, w r here these conspirators were in hiding, was also 
an accomplice, and all of them were severely punished, the 
two principal ones with imprisonment for life, and the Nowar 
with banishment. Even the house was pulled down to its 
foundations, and the ground ploughed up 

In October of the same year Jung Bahadur again offered 
his services to the British Government in their second war 
with the Sikhs, but the offer was again declined with thanks. 
I cannot agree with Dr. Oldfield in his conjecture of the 
motives with which my father made this offer: it is in- 
teresting to quote the words with which ho makes his 
mgenious surmises — 

" In making ihn ofKr it is in>j<ojjiblo to that tin* UwUtcrwM in In* 

faced by any ilnccro or actlie dtsiro to *<.e llio Hriluli letter inert &K<1 in 
north-well lie jnobaWj thou n hl it a good oj port unit j to bnng hi* name |*r***n* 
all) before the ilrituh Wot eminent un ler fato irable urc-imtUiiec-* ami that, l a 
making an oil* r, which ho inuit hue known woul 1 l* r*fu*cd,ho ihoul lgil thafif’W 
with the KntUh Oorr nmunt of at leant fncnll) intention*, anl naturally 
that m thi* way he rnlKht w m the tl i f the Hriutli eminent, an 1 by 
looked uion*.* their friend, he might *tre«i,thcq hi* own i<o»lll n in the Nejw'r*'* 
Darbar It U irvlu'ld al»o that, ahhoj*h tae mmwn to hn„laul wun>i 
j^lkcdcf jullicly, itwaa jmatel) ta Utica »tlh*t yjjf, a id lhat 
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thought that the offer of his and his army’s services would ensure his receiving a 
cordial and flattering welcome on his arrival in England.” 

It is disappointing, to say the least of it, to hear Dr. 
Oldfield thus casting unjust aspersions on the sincerity of 
one whom he knew so well, at least in the early part of his 
career. All the world now knows how devotedly attached he 
was to the British Power, not as a time-serving Hatterer, nor 
as a hungry hanger-on, nor again with a love that was undig- 
nified in any way, but always with a real, heart-felt feeling of 
friendliness coupled with admiration. His hero’s heart, in 
its love for heroism, loved the heroic wherever he found it, 
regardless of differences of race or nationality. In volunteer- 
ing his services during the Second Sikh War, his motive 
may not have been to promote British aggrandisement 
in the Punjab, but it is undeniable that he was anxious to 
avert all danger or disaster from the Power, with which he 
bore such friendly relations. Wo have seen that on the occasion 
of the First Sikh War, Jung Bahadur vehemently opposed the 
views of some of the Nepalese statesmen who spoke of helping 
the Sikhs, and that it was mainly through Jung Bahadur’s 
instrumentality that Nepal discountenanced the Sikh appeal 
for assistance, and olfered to join hands with the English 
instead. It is possible that this was done because of its 
having been politically prudent ; but there is no discrepancy 
between prudence and sincerity, and sometimes a friendship 
begun in mere prudence attains the height of sincerity and 
devotion. I do not understand how Dr. Oldfield can assume 
that Jung Bahadur “ must have known that his offer would 
be refused,” unless it be from the fact that his first offer did, 
in point of fact, happen to bo declined. Blit to base a state- 
ment on a precedent of this nature is a dangerous precedent 
in itself, and involves the fallacy I vaguely remember to have 
read as Non causa pro causa. That he did so in order to 
“ strengthen his own position in the Nepalese Durbar ” is ag- 
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other conjecture equally wide of the mark, for though certainly 
he valued the friendship of the British, it was w ith no such 
selfish motive of solidifying his influence in his o\\ n country • 
for the doubtful vs eight of the alliance of a foreign nation was 
scarcely necessary to augment the influence of one who drew 
his strength from the spontaneous goodwill of 56 lakhs of his 
countrymen That it was done to “ ensure his receiving a 
cordial and flattering welcome on his arrival in England” is 
the most fanciful of the many ingenious fancies Dr. Oldfield 
has indulged in, for there was not the slightest idea of his 
visiting England at this time, not even “ privately in contem- 
plation” as the Doctor supposes 

On December 22nd, 1848, the King, the Prime Minister, 
and the chief officers of State, accompanied by 32,000 soldier-, 
52 guns, 300 cavalry, 250 hoise artillery, 2,000 camp 
followers, and 700 ration officers, started for the Tcrai on a 
shooting excursion Tickets were issued to all those u ho 
wished to join the prrty, and by this means objectionable men 
were excluded Aftei reaching Bis&aulia, they proceeded east- 
wards along the fiinge of the forest m search of game The 
Maharaja shot eight tigers and two magnificent stigs before 
he had reached Putharghutta But owing to the spread of 
malaria m the camp, and to the fact that the Maharaja him* 
soli sufleied from the prevailing disorder, the sportsmen acre 
discouraged, and decided to break up the camp early in Janu- 
ary, by which time the epidemic had claimed 371 victim** 

Vile imputations h i\ e sometimes been m ule against Jung 
Bahidur in i elation to this shooting trip, which has been 
stigmatised as “a preconcerted movement on t lie* part of the 
Xepih.se, with a view to create a diversion m favour of the* 
Sikhs, by obliging the* Imhui Government to collect a force 
un the Nepalese frontier, and so preventing their sending up 
additional troops towanU the Panjih.” There can be im 
doubt that the concentration of such u huge armed force m ths 
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Terai, at a time when the British Government in India were 
engaged in a deadly war with the Sikhs and had lately 
sustained a severe reverse, was politically most inexpedient* 
and was liable to be misconstrued, and in point of fact was 
actually misinterpreted, as is evident from the fact that strong 
remonstrances were emphatically addressed by Lord Hardinge 
to the Nepal Government. The occasion was certainly an 
unfortunate one ; but there can be no question that there was no 
duplicity, no deception in the motives of the Minister, and 
Colonel Thoresby, the Resident, is of the same opinion. He 
always maintained that it was purely a hunting expedition, 
and that the presence of so large a body of troops was from 
a desire partly to add to the splendour of the royal cortege, 
but chiefly because, in the then unsettled state of Nepalese 
politics and parties, the Minister was afraid to leave them 
behind for fear of treachery and a counter-revolution against 
himself, during his absence in the Terai. Colonel Thoresby 
on the spot was surely better able to judge the actual facts of 
the case than we can now. The papers in my possession state 
.that his object was to hold sham fights in the jungles of the 
Terai, and to save the troops from the rigorous winter of the 
Valley. It is extremely unjust to think that the same man 
would one day be ready to spill his blood in defence of the 
British cause, and the next day practise the grossest form of 
cheating to ruin his friends. 

The camp was broken up on the 17th of January 1849, and 
the Minister reached Thapathali on the morning of the 17th 
of the same month. Three days later he removed his court 
to Gokaran, where he spent a few days in hawking and hunt- 
ing, and tlien returned to Thapathali, and continued for some 
time to perform his more peaceful duties of administration. 

Thirty Arab horses of excellent breed, which the Minister 
bad ordered from Bombay, arrived on the evening of the 16th 
February. He was satisfied with the purchase, and himself 
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tried the animals by riding on them Of these he gave one 
each to Ranoddip Smgh and Jagat Shamsher Riding was 
always his favourite mode of recreation, and he took a 
deal of interest in horses for other reasons as well, for he knur 
that much of the efficiency of cavalry soldiers and officers 
depends on their being well mounted 

About this time a few acres of land belonging to a 
mail (or dealer m flowers) named Sheo Naiajan, were needed 
by himself for the extension. of Thapatliali garden, and the 
assessors appraised the value of tho plot at its 700 1 lie 

mah, who had seven sons had erected a number of huts on 
the plot in requisition, and knowing tint it was required for 
tlio Ministers own purpose, he took occasion to demand the 
exorbitant sum of Rs 1,500, when lie was oilered the 
estimated value and told to lease the land with all its appur- 
tenances When tins fact w as reported to tho Minister, lie 
ordered the payment of tho Rs 1,500 at once But when the 
avaricious mail saw that tho price ho lnd demanded w is so 
readily paid, he mado furtliei objections to tho sale, saying 
that tho property h id been m possession of his family for 
many generations, and he now demanded double the sum 
Any other person, under snnil ir eircumst mecs, would have 
felt quite indignant at such xilluniy , liut dung Bahadur con 
suited to p ly Rs 3,000 Suchasiim was limit thuri foiirtimcd 
tho rcil \ alue of the plot Jung B ihadur could e only Into 
silenced the wiehed mail, hut ho would not tolerate to misuwj 
Ills authority m this way Rtieouriged by this leniency of 
the Minister, the mn/i refused to accept even Rs 3,000, and 
laised Ins demand to Its 5,000, on the ground lint though 
ho himself was willing to dispose of the property for the 
lower sum, his sons would not let him accept my thing 
below Rs 5,000, and wanted to have, m addition to the 
cesh payment, a house for c vch of themselves in cxvhutgc 
lor their uieestr il home iliu Uovuiuc Officer, who tuned 
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on the negotiation, could not restrain himself any more at 
this shamefaced exaction of the muli, and threatened him with 
Ivating, which the )W<li retorted )>v declarin'*: that lie was as 
much master of his own private alfuirs as dung Euhudur 
himself was of the puhlic. The oliieer answered him with a 
slap on his face, and reported the matter to tin; Minister, who 
sent for the man, and quietly explained to him that (he repeat- 
ed breaches of agreement he had deliberately made were 
punishable by law, which could compel him to sell for a reason- 
able amount, which would he the stun originally estimated ; 
but that as this was a private transaction, he would have tin; 
Rs. 5,U00 he had demanded. The mail tlu-u relented, the 
sale was completed, and the plot of land converted into a 
garden. 

This amedote illustrates a point in tin* character of dung 
Ida hud nr that is so extremely rare among Oriental potentates, 
who seldom know where to draw the line between ollicial rela- 


tion and private dealing, and invariably bring the authority of 
otliee or rank to serve petty private ends. The intoxication of 
power works so mightily upon Eastern brains that they are 
rarely ever sober, and they carry into their private concerns 
the same air of repellent hauteur, the same tone of imperious 
commandeering, the same disposition to rush to punitive 
measures as characterize their ollicial conduct. They never 
speak to people of low rank but at tlu; point of the lash, or 
the tip of the shoe, or at best with a deadly curse; they 
seldom transact business without concluding a lucky bargain, 
and every one knows that the Eastern uiiicial gets his 
things cheaper than any other class of human beings, Such 
things are matters of every day occurrence in India, where I 
have now resided for twenty years ;sueh things were quite as 
common in my own country twenty year* ago ; and I believe 
it is equally so every where else in the Et-t, and hence no w.. 
takes such conduct as anything nim-n.tl or lyrmudud -- 
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immoral. Under these ciicumstances we must consider this 
trait of Jung Bahadur's character as nothing short of a \iitue, 
in the possession of which he showed how immeasurably supe* 
rior he was to all his bureaucratic brethren in the East, and 
how above he lose to the standaid of morality attained in his 
time. 

Anothei anecdote pei tabling to this same peiiod has 
been pieserved On starch 12th, 1849, the Minister, accom- 
panied by all his brotheis and cousins, went out to Gokara* 
neshwar foi shooting snipe During his letum home, the sun 
was high, and it was very hot Feeling thiisty, he dismount* 
ed, and sought a di ink of water at a miserablo hut on the 
w ayside. Alter quenching lus thiist he ashed the poor w oman, 
who had given him the watei all about hei ciicumstunecs, 
and how she earned her livelihood Ho learned that the 
husband of the woman had foi some time been a priuito in 
the Nepal Army, and had long since been tin own out of 
employment; that she had lour daughters, two being of 
marriageable age, and two soils, aged 1 l and 10, — altogether 
a large f.umly, maintaining themselves with evtitme difficulty. 
The Minister assuied the good woman of his protection, 
and bade liei not to four, for he said he w ould mako somo pro- 
vision foi hei family So *> 4 } mg he ordered one of his peisoual 
attendants to fetch Its 1,000, and when the amount was 
brought, lie placed ltbefoie the woiuleiing woman, saving* 
“ Hero is something for the marriage of jout boys and g»rK 
for a lew jewels for your personal decoiation, and tor a hou>« 
for you to live in." The woman, greatly amazed as to who 
this unknown benefuetor might be, threw herself in trun-pwt* 
of gratitude at his feet , but he cheeked her impulse, declaring 
that a woman should not touch *ui\ feet but her fiu^bnidV, 
Before leasing the hut he oukrul that her two sou* should 
Ihj mli-tul in the army «*» piisatts. Ne»t content with* 14 * 
much, In m nt a Subedar from Padmpatt with another m 
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of Bs. 1,000 to the kiiicl-heartecl woman, to have a house built 
therewith. Such instances of princely charity are rare enough 
among mankind, even among those who are literally princes; 
but they were never more common than in J ung Bahadur’s 
life. Indeed, it may be laid down as the barest fact that acts of 
generosity were more frequent in his life than acts of govern- 
ment, though it may look like a paradox to say so. The poor 
and the helpless were always his first objects of concern, and 
never did he travel, at home or abroad, without seeking means 
of relieving the destitution of the poor. We remember that his 
father had spent his whole fortune in the service of the poor, 
and was never tired of assisting them ; and Jung Bahadur had 
worthily inherited this distinguished virtue from his noble 
father. We shall have occasion to record his deeds of charity 
as we go on. 

Very soon after this memorable deed, another circum- 
stance brought about the display of another of his noble 
qualities — his active encouragement of works of public utility, 
which was in a way only' a corollary of his boundless charity. 
In April 1849 a bridal party, numbering about 22 men, were 
set upon, plundered and slaughtered, by a gang of robbers, 
while passing by the narrow circuitous path that runs by the 
Kosi river. The Bhotias of the neighbourhood had long 
carried on their profession of highwaymanship in this narrow 
defile, the darkness and isolation of which rendered it such a 
fitting field for their depredations. The place was for many 
years notorious as a haunt of marauders, and life and proper- 
ty was never safe in that locality. Jung Bahadur sanctioned 
three lakhs of rupees for broadening the two paths leading 
from Kathmandu to Mechi and Doti, established police 
outposts all along both of them, and rid the place of its 
horror in very little time. 

Another matter which occupied Jung Bahadur’s best 
attention was inoculation against small-pox. In the East this 
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dreadful scourge is a periodical visitant, and in India and Ne- 
pal it is regarded as a manifestation of the divine wrath (which 
people out of fear call meicy), which lias to be appeased by 
certain modes of worship, which superstition has sanctioned as 
customary on such occasions. Naturally, therefore, there should 
be stiong opposition to the adoption of any measures calculated 
to mitigate the honois of this pestilence among the unthink- 
ing multitude; and in Nepal this hostility to all innovations 
is especially strong, since mountaineers aio essentially a 
conservative race everywhere, owing to tko fact that their 
isolation lenders impossible that communication between one 
nation and another winch is the healthiest mode of promoting 
civilisation and culture Jung Bahadur successfully tided over 
tho opposition, and enforced the native foun of inoculation 
throughout the country, even into the 1 emote mountain 
recesses, punishing all neglect in this matter with a heavy 
fine. 

In tho spring of 1849, Maharani Chand Kunwnr, the 
Queen of King Runj it Singh of the Punjab, who, since tho 
conclusion of the Second Sikh War, had been confined by the 
British Government in tho fort of Chunar, succeeded in 
making her escape by cloveily substituting a female slave in 
her stead. Travelling in tho disguiso of a female redusc, 
sometimes in a boat, sometimes in a hired dooly, or on a hired 
pony, sho made her way, without check or suspicion, through 
the country, until she reached lihuhhakho) i in Nepal on tlu 
21st of April 18 19. Ouco in tho fortress of Nepal, sho hm u 
that she wa-> sale fioiu any hostile pursuit at least She wo* 
accompanied by no rojal retinue, no army of attendant-, and 
passed huftUfoff evti^ where as a female hermit tiavelluU 
to join hi r hermit husband inNepil. Neither her * ripe 
nor her m rival in Nepil was known to tlu* Britbh Ci*»v<r« 
ineuU until utHeuil iuthu itiun w is sent trom Nepd B* h £v 
pan It iting tin* interior, sln-appln*! toth<*Xip«l i^orf^r 
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for hospitable reception, stating who she was, what she was 
about, and what she wished. She was in bad health, partly 
from the sufferings of her imprisonment, partly from the 
fatigue of the journey. On receipt of this appeal, the Nepal 
Government were greatly embarrassed, as they were bound 
in honour to give shelter to a helpless wanderer, and at the 
same time not to afford succour to one whom the friendly 
.British Government had retained as a political prisoner. 
Considerations of the duty of hospitality, which in the East 
over-ride every other consideration, being regarded as a 
religious duty, solved the difficult problem, and Jung Bahadur 
sent, in reply, a palanquin, a number of elephants, and a • 
good many suits of clothes, together with a letter worded 
as follows : — 

11 Madam, — I have received your letter, and am very sorry 
to hear of your misfortunes. Henceforth you need not fear 
anything : I shall arrange that you pass the remainder of 
your days in comfort in my country. I send two of my 
physicians for your treatment. The season is unhealthy, 
and so I advise you to avail yourself of the elephant dale and 
make haste to be here.” 

The ex-Queen of Lahore arrived in Kathmandu on the 
29th of April 1849. Jung Bahadur gave her a warm welcome, 
and a reception befitting her late royal rank. After an inter- 
view, which was necessarily very short owing to her ill-health, 
Jung Bahadur allotted for her certain apartments of the royal 
palace itself. The next day he had another interview, at which 
she narrated all her past history, which was a most touching- 
tale to hear. The British Resident, on receiving notice of 
all this, advised Jung Bahadur to surrender her to the Govern- 
ment of India, as her presence in Nepal might embitter the 
friendly relations that existed between the two Governments ; , 
but Jung Bahadur promptly replied that he could not incur 
the odium of such a flagrant breach of hospitality, which 
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among the Hindus was not only a social offence, hut also a 
heinous sin. He, how e\ er, assured that official that she w oqM 
be constantly under watch, and that special piousion would be 
made to prevent Iiei hatching any secret intrigues for e-cape 
or revenge, but that the Nepal Government refused to be res- 
ponsible in case she made her escape, in the event of which he 
piomised to send immediate information to the Bi iti&h Govern* 
ment. 

Everything was done to minister to the comforts of the 
distinguished guest who had taken shelter with Jung Bahadur, 
who granted hern monthly allowance ofRs. 21,500 and a lump 
sum of Rs. 30,000 for building herself a sepaiate house on the 
right bunk of the Baglmiati, but within the precincts ul'Tha- 
pathuli palace This palace was built in the Panjabi stylo of 
aichitcctuic, and was popularly known .is the Charburja House. 

It may here be stated that when, a fesv years later, the 
^ tubal am was about to ltav c Nepal, she made n gilt of this 
house to a Biahman, fiom whom Jung Bahadur purchased 
it again, since it was within the giounds of his own residence. 
The same budding was afterwards converted into an artillery 
office 

Wo have not yet come to the end of Giuu Piasid's 
conspiracies With an obstinacy truly diabolic, he puraud 
his scheme of mm dering Jung Bahadur, and was not in the 
least deterred even by repeated failures, which, instead ul 
haflliug, seemed to louden his contumacy uiote and more 
May 18 U) ho was the author of another plot* according t" 
which Jung Bahadur was tube poisoned hy one ofhis m.dd-sU 
Mints, who was to give him nisenie dissolved in his drill kuu 
water. ThU maid servant, who w.e> onu> a slave in a CUai- 
tari i household, wu.s easily gained over hy Guru Bra* id* * 
agents, who wtieaivvavs busy in v*e vreh of likely m-'Uuuun 1 "* 
Happily, the plot was uuahd to Jung B duidur by another 
mint etvattt, who wa-* < ither {nt-s.lt ait aeeoiuplii t * or h*d 
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somehow picked up the knowledge of its. existence. Little 
had to be done to put down this conspiracy, which was luck- 
ily the last of its kind ; for a few months later, Guru Prasad, 
feeling his resources quite exhausted, sent to J ung Bahadur 
for pardon and for the means of subsistence, and Jung Baha- 
dur not only granted him pardon, but also made him a Colonel 
in the army, and restored to him all the property that had 
been confiscated. Thus did Jung Bahadur requite an inve- 
terate foe, who had so often sought his life 1 After serving 
for a year, Guru Prasad purchased a farm in Barewa, in the 
Nepal Terai, and after resigning his commission, settled as a 
peaceful cultivator. His son, Him mat Bahadur Shah, was 
then appointed to fill his father’s place in the arm}’. 

Thus did the youthful Premier make his own proud 
position secure by legislative measures of prudence, by ce- 
menting the friendship of friends, and appeasing the animosi- 
ty of enemies, by acts of justice, generosity, and princely mag- 
nanimity, of which so many instances have been recorded. 
His legislative measures, more than anything else, showed 
how high he soared above his contemporaries in breadth of 
mind, in largeness of heart, and in depth of foresight. At 
this period, witchcraft was one of the most prevalent evils in 
the country, where, among the low classes and a few of the 
respectable people as well, it was as firmly believed in, as 
among the same section in England in the 17 th and 18 ih 
centuries. The parallel is extremely instructive. Addiscx 
has described to us how, in his rime, every seeming] -7 rr- 
accountable evil, from the escape of a hunter’s hare r: ire 
visitation of a most dreadful pesrreiee. was attributed r: re- 
influence of witches, who were sxnr-ed to be in close rrrr- 
nication with the devil : h:~ e'err village in Eno- k- - hr ^ 
witch, who washeld restore: :ie z:t every conceival'e rdrrr~ 
how the old verier, vrr ~ere given out 1— n— — 
actually believed rrerreive, r, be in secret 
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with some malignant spirit ; and how such an absuid belief 
was a pernicious souice of cruelty and torture, iu that it 
“ cut off oh irity from the greatest objects of compassion, and 
inspired people with a malevolence towards those poor decre- 
pit parts of out species, in whom human nature was defaced 
by infirmity and dotage ” We have here an e\uct picture 
of the state of popular belief m Nepal during the early jears 
of Jung Bahadur’s premiership. The pi notice of witchcraft, 
us a regular profession, was confined to the Butin tube of tlie 
Dhamies, who lived by wickedly imposing upon the ignorant, 
superstitious multitude, among w bom they sometimes singled 
out w omen, w ho were represented as w Itches and w ere then 
abandoned by all their friends and relations Liko Addison, 
Jung Bahadur was “ secietly concerned to see human nature 
iu so much wretchedness and disgrace,” and lie made the 
piactice of witehciaftan offence punishable by law ; and the 
result lias been most bonehcial, for the e\ il has almost died 
out of the country 

Reforms such as these have made the period of Jung 
Bahadur's ministry the brightest epoch in the drcaiy annals 
of Nepal. But these were merely an earnest of better things 
that follow ed after his return from England. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Visit to Europe. 


HANGES of whatever nature always involve diffi- 
culties ; radical changes involve considerable ones ; 
but such changes, when intended in the social and 
political institutions of a country, are beset with difficulties 
almost insurmountable; and in the East the insurmountable 
becomes hopelessly so. The Eastern people are peculiarly 
prone to enthusiastic veneration of the past, and would much 
rather perpetuate an old evil than consent to adopt a new good; 
the Eastern mind flows sluggishly through deep-dug, slimy 
grooves, which no engineering of reform can divert into 
fresher channels, even though in some places the current is 
totally obstructed or the waters stinkingly stagnant. We 
are essentially a conservative people, extremely jealous of our 
old institutions, and suspicious of innovations, the more 
especially if the new-fangled ways have a foreign source. 

“All ! East is East aud West is West, 

And ne’er the twain shall meet,” 

so sang one of the popular prophets of our own time, 
having India especially in mind, and unconscious of the wide 
generalizations that could be built upon this slender truism. 
Yet the whole history of Nepal in Jung Bahadur’s time shows 
that the East, though not completely amalgamated, was at 
least so closely associated with the West that it is wonderful 
to reflect how one, who had been so thoroughly Eastern by 
birth, breeding, and views, could so readily assimilate the cul- 
ture of the West as to think of leaping over the most dreadful 
barrier of caste to make a voyage to England with a view to 
studying its modes of life and government. And when we 
remember how even to this day the prejudices of the people 
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against foreign travel are quite as deep-seated as in his time 
56 years ago, our amazement knows no bounds. This won* 
derful feat did my father actually perform, though it is a great 
pity that his noble example has not been followed by any 
other Nepalese to this day. 

It has sometimes been said that Jung Bahadur had this 
visit to England long in mind, before he gave out his intention 
to the public ; but I do nob think, this is true. Eor much as 
he might have wished to see England many years before he 
actually did it, it was impossible to admit the thought of it 
at a time when his position in the State had not become suf- 
ficiently firm to hazard an absence that might have invoked 
the gravest consequences in that shaky condition of Nepalese 
politics. It was, at the same time, not the result of a sudden 
impulse. The most reasonable supposition is that, as ho 
directed his eyes more and more to the work of administration, 
more and more evils thrust themselves upon his notice, and 
he was more and more convinced of the need of reform iu 
every department Now, reforms do not usually spring forth 
like Pallas from a reformer’s head : they arc the result of 
observation and comparison, for which purposes ho 
naturally attracted towards that country which had so firmly 
planted its dominion in the neighbouring plains of India, 
which had, on one occasion, inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Nepalese themselves, and which, from what he had seen and 
heard of in India, appeared to him to be one of the most 
progressive countries he could think of. The only otu«r 
countries lie could go to— I may say ho had heard of— were 
Tibet au<l China ; but thou were not worth a moment * 
thought, for obvious reasons. Towards England, therefore, he 
bent Ins brows in wistful longing to sec that strange country, 
and to study its various social ami political organisms. H hat 
manner of men were they who held undisputed sway over tn? 
vast Wnii tl»at adjoined the southern boundary of UU uwa 
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country ? What was the secret of their military organiza- 
tion, the principles of their home and foreign policies, their 
revenue administration, their legislative measures 1 What 
were the manifold sources of their country’s income, and what 
proportion of it was covered b}r taxation ? What rights did 
Government possess over the land, and what relation existed 
between public and private rights in land ? What were the 
privileges of their King and Minister, and what functions 
were assigned to their Parliament ? What was the condition 
of the masses of the population ? Were the accounts of Eng- 
land and its people one found in newspapers as accurate and 
reliable as those that bore the testimony of truth from eye- 
witnesses ? Would it not strengthen the ties of friendship that 
subsisted between the two countries, if he visited England ? 
Would not such a voyage afford opportunities of studying the 
manners, customs and laws that prevailed in other European 
countries as well ? Such were some of the thoughts which 
filled the breast of the young Minister, when he gazed out 
into the distant sky, with strange yearnings for some personal 
knowledge of that strange country. By the autumn of 1849, 
it W/ts finally arranged that a mission, under the presidency 
of Jung Bahadur, should visit England for the purpose of con- 
veying the King of Nepal’s respects and assurances of friend- 
ship to the Queen of England. Detailed arrangements were 
made for the efficient discharge of the duties of administration, 
care being taken that no office of importance went beyond the 
limits of his family circle, so that no difficulties might arise 
as to their resumption, on his coming back from England. 
Accordingly, his second brother General Bam Bahadur Rana 
was appointed to officiate as Prime Minister, Badri Narsingh 
to act as Commander-in-chief, Krishna Bahadur to hold 
charge of the Civil Department, Ranoddip Singh to take up 
the government of the Western and Eastern provinces ; and 
•Jey'Bahadur, his cousin, to work as Inspector-General of 
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Land Revenue. Otlier cousins were similarly placed at the 
head of the other important departments. 

On the 15th of January 1850, Jung Bahadur’s mission 
left Kathmandu en route for England. Besides Jung Balia- 
dur, the party consisted of — 

Colonel Jagat Shamsher Rana 

Colonel Dhir Shamsher Rana. 

Captain Ran Mehar Adhikari. 

Kazi Karbar Khattri. 

Kazi Hemdal Thappa. 

Kazi Drill Singh Bashnnit. 

Lieutenant Lai Singh Khattri. 

Lieutenant Karbar Khattri. 

Lieutenant Bhimsen Rana 

Subha Siddhitnan. 

Subha Sum Narsingh. 

Subedar Dalmardan Thappa. 

Baidya Chakrapani. 

Artist Bhajuman. 

Four cooks 

Twelve domestic sen ants and their ten assistant*. 

The first halt was made at Patharghattu, where the 
Minister spent a fortnight in hunting, and captured or 
shot one elephant, siv tigers, two crocodiles, and four udd 
boar. In a few days they were in Bengal, where they reached 
Dacca on the llth of February. Without tarrying longer 
than was needed for mere rest, they proceeded straight to 
Patna, which thoy reached a week later, ami where they 
lodged in the Nepdc*o fort (factory) where Nepalese cardt- 
mum is sold to merchants uf India under the authority of th«? 
Xejiakao Go\ eminent. On the li-Itul they were at B in U pore, 
where they wore \ery cordially received by all the 
otlieir**, both ci\d and military, and where they put up m a 
house opposite to the Gohjhttr (ortho gre it graiur)). A 
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salute of nineteen guns wan fired, and a review of the British 
troops in garrhon was held in honour of the distinguished 
visitor, to whom the representatives of the British Govern- 
nient in that station expressed their great pleasure at seeing 
the seion of a noble Eastern family proceeding on a visit to 
England for the first time, and their hope that the visit would 
strengthen t lie bonds of amity between Nepal and India. 
They also expressed their willingness to give him any assist- 
ance he might ne« d during the voyage. The Government 


placet! one of their Inst steamers at his disposal, and the party 
reached Calcutta in another eleven days. From Bankiporo 
to Calcutta in eleven days— a journey which the Punjab mail 
now does in so many hours ! 

'flic arrival in Calcutta was public, and the welcome ho 
receivid from the city right myal. When the Minister 
stepped out of the steamer and set foot on the landing-place 
at Chandpalghat. a salute was fired from the walls of Fort 
William, a regiment «»f British troops under a Colonel had 
been drawn up at the entrance to the wharf, and a military 
hand struck up a note of welcome. On landing, he was 
received by the British officers sent- there for the purpose, 
with great ceremony, and they spoke of their feelings in 
the following words : — 


** u i> "Nolly t<> th-> ce-'lit of Your K\r<dli>ney% wivlom that you luve deter- 
mined to j ay .1 to Kur->pc. winch no native li »*> yet done. Tiii-* voyage 

will amply repay your trouble, lor u will alford you opportunities of olnemiig the 
manners and cti-tom-, t ll»* politic U -menl au>l imlii-tri.il org mi/. itinns of the grout 
nations of ih- Wist. Wo u-suro Vo ir Kvccllettcy a cordial reception in Kngluml 
and the heartiest welcome from Her Majesty tin- Queen, who will be delighted to 
svo for the first time tho type of u brave Nop ilo.-e prince in the person of Your 
Kvcelhmey. New scenes of life and landscape will meet your eyes whore cor you 
p.i-m through ; and above all, the ties of frioiul-diip between tin* two countries of 
Xep.il and England will he stronger than they have hitherto been.” 


The Minister then drove to his residence escorted by 
the guard of honour from among whom some wore placed on 
sentinel duty at the gateway. 
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On Monday, the 1 ith of March, there was a grand Durbar 
at the Government House to accord a State reception to the 
Minister Lord Dalhousie, surrounded by all the highest 
officers of Go\ eminent, received him at the entrance of the 
Marble Hall, and conducted hun to his seat After the cus 
tomary exchange of civilities and presents, the 'Viceroy 
enquired whether there was any British officer whom the 
Minister would like to take w ith himself to England , and Jung 
Bahadur requested that Captain Caveuagh, who was in charge 
of some of the arrangements m connection w ith the reception, 
might be so deputed Lord Dalhousie glidly gave his cou* 
sent, and from that day Captain Caven igh w as in attendance 
on my father until his return to Nepal 

The next d ly Jung Bahadur proceeded on a tlymg visit 
to the famous temple of Jag inn vth in Pun (district Orissa) 
All the arrangements about hi«* journey w ere in ide by the Go\ 
eminent of Indn, who furnished him with os cry article tint 
would make the trip pleasant and comfort ible After per- 
forming the usual acts of worship at tlio temple, ho dedicated 
Its 5,000 to the service of the god, the sum being invested 
in Government promisor} notes, from the interest of winch 
various acts of ch irity were to bo m untamed On the l bth 
bo was Inch to Calcutta and the noxtdiy ittended a ball 
given by the British residents of Cuicutti to one of the regi- 
ments m garrison in the town The following diy Dr 
Hooker presented a copy of his book upon the flora of the 
Him ilny u\ tracts to Jung B ih idur, who was very pleaded to 
accept it. 

On April 5th there was a St ite bill at Government 
Hou^e in honour of the Ncpakss Mimst* r, who wa«s highly 
gritifiul with v hit he saw, and expressed his thank* to kofd 
DiHtmisom w irm Lnguige, which the Governor 
neki owUd^ed by M Umg ih it it g ivc him much ph i w 
vhUrUm him* hut tint he himself could clum no credit 
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it all, since he only acted up to the wishes of his Sovereign in 
England. On taking his departure, he was conducted to his 
carriage by Sir Henry Elliot, whom he requested to inform 
him of the names of the several English nobles on whom it 
might be proper for him to call, and Sir Henry was much 
pleased to give him the required information. 

During his short stay in Calcutta, the Minister visited 
all the important buildings and other objects of interest in the 
great metropolis, including the Fort, the Mint, the Arsenal, 
the Hospital, the Military Orphan Press, the Gun-cap 
Manufactory at Dum Duin, the Gun Foundry, and a few 
others which then made up the Calcutta of the early fifties. 

On the morning of the 7th April, the Minister and his 
suite stepped on board the P. & 0. steamer Haddington 
amidst another salute. This steamer, which was chartered 
for £5,000 was 300 ft. long, 75 ft. broad, and 10 ft. high from 
the level of the sea, and could accommodate 1,200 passengers 
on board. She was armed with four guns not merely for 
purposes of display or ornament, but for regular use at times, 
for cases of piracy were sometimes even then not unheard of, 
and privateering seamen had sometimes to be encountered 
. with artillery. When the ship steamed out of the harbour, 

' the eight hundred men of the Rifie Regiment, who had 
escorted the Minister from Nepal, burst into tears, — poor, 
ignorant men, to whose imagination a sea voyage was so full of 
horrors as to be equivalent to death ! In India, even at the 
present day, when steam traction has so greatly minimized 
' the dangers of travelling, the belief that a long journey 
always terminates fatally, is widely prevalent among the 
ignorant multitude, who shed profuse tears whenever they have 
to take leave of some relative going out to some distant part — 
tears caused not so much by the pain of the parting, as by 
• the pain begotten of the thought , of their never returning 
to their npd§t. But a few years ago, whenever any N epalese 
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left home for a pilgrimage, soy to Jagannath, their people 
wept long and loud over the departure, in the belief that they 
would see no more of them, although most of them came 
back quite safe and well. 

HXy father has left a sort of diary of his visit to Europe, 
and it is on this diary that the present account is principillv 
based. I have only changed the diary foim into narrative 
style, and otherwise left the original wholly intact, ft is 
interesting to note in this journal how intensely Asiatic it is 
in tone, how simple in sentiment, how plain in delineation, 
and in so far it is essentially different from the journal of a 
tour made by a European, to whom objects of another kind 


are more interesting In the very beginning of the narrative, 
we find Jung Bahadur thinking it \v orth his while to record 
the rate of speed at which his ship sailed, the sight of whales 
and other kinds of marine animals during the voyage, and 
things of a like nature, which a modern Europe.su tourist thinks 
too puerile to note down We miss, however, all mention of 
the feelings with which the isolated mountaineer gared upon 
“ the sea, the sea, the open sea," for tho first time in Ins life ; 
but we nevertheless feel quite sure that tho sight was most 


impressive, and must have been accompanied by an elevation 
of the mind, a buoyancy of the spirits, a feeling of enchant' 
meat, which is inseparable from the tiist sight of a grand 
natural object such us the sea. We learn, however, that the 
party had to experience some rough weather, shortly alter 
setting sail, when the waves of tho sea ‘•roso high like moun- 
tains, aud people sleeping on bedsteads were in danger ot being 
rolled down.” Wo have it also clearly noted that every owe hh 


sea-sick, except the Minister mid Han Mch.tr, and the mentw * 
of the sea-sied;iie'»s is prob vbly tho one point of re-ambluvee 
between this Nepalese diary and the journal ot a tour m oh’ 
a European at the present day. We learn also that the Mu-- 
ister’s favourite amusement during tho voyage woo te thru* 
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bottles into the sea, or to hang them at the masthead, and 
make them a mark lor his shots. 

Life in the steamer was arranged in a thoroughly ortho- 
dox Hindu style — like what was done in the ease of the Ma- 
haraja of Jev pur's Coronation visit to England in 1903. The 
Europeans wondered at the Minister’s seclusion during meal- 
time, and the scrupulous care he always showed in keeping 
himself and his things aloof from the touch of any non-Hindu. 
So rigid was he in the observance of the easterns of his 
country, and the principles of his caste, that he did not even 
allow his cows to be milked by others than bis own country- 
men. He never tasted anything but fruits while <m board tint 
steamer, and even then, not before placing a thick screen in 
front of him, to save himself from being stared at. This is 
a unicpte feature of the Hindu character, for while Europeans 
feel no delicacy in taking meals in public, I tindus, especially of 
the higher grades, are utterly unable to enjoy a table <U hole 
dinner, and always take their meals in privacy. The prohibi- 
tion of interdining by Hindu society is probably accountable 
for this otherwise inexplicable phenomenon of Hindu life, 
which appears so peculiarly pagan to the cultured races of 
the West. It was only in places which the steamer touched, 
that the Minister could take any solid food, which was both 
cooked and taken on shore, and not on hoard the steamer, 
where the common deck implied abominable contact with 
objectionable people. This is another characteristic trait of 
the Hindu character, which is unintelligible to Europeans? 
to whom our universal “ chowka system ” is a constant 
puzzle. 

• One day, not long after the commencement of the 
voyage, an English gentleman asked Kazi Karbar, through 
an interpreter, what the public duties of the Nepalese Minister 
were, and was exceedingly astonished to hear that he had 
to manage the Foreign, the Military, and the Civil Depart- 
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merits, and that in all matters of State his word was law. The 
Englishman had evidently no knowledge of the wide limits of 
Oriental despotism, the boundless authority of an Oriental 
despot, and must have thought Jung Bahadur a man of extra- 
ordinary powers to be able to do so many things at once. 

A si\ days* voyage took the party to Madras, where 
another halt was made. The native name of Madras is Chi- 
napattan, and it is by this Hindu name, and not by its foreign 
name, that it is mentioned in the diary. A salute of 19 guns 
was fired from Fort St George, when the party landed in 
Madras, where the Minister noticed signs of busier mercantile 
activity than in the metropolitan town. Here they replenished 
their supply of provisions and fresh water ; hero they were 
received by the Governor, who came out in a carriage to meet 
the Minister and conveyed him to the pavilion which had been 
pitched for his residence. In the evening he visited the place** 
of interest, and the next day embarked for Ceylon, where he 
was warmly received by the Governor and his staff, who es- 
corted him to his residence, and showed him all tho remark- 
able objects he passed by. In the afternoon, he attended a 
review of the local troops that was held in his honour, and 
then took leave of his courteous host. The extensive jungle* 


of Ceylon impressed his hunters mind so deeply that he 
could note nothing else about that island, although it ought 
to have interested him on other grounds as well, for tho place 
is intimately associated with the story of tho great Hindu 
Epic, tin* Ihimayanit, os being the kingdom of tho Ruiifau** 
whom Hama, tho king of Ajodlvya, overpowered in a fu'iee 
war waged for the rescue of his queen Sihu Tho 
also seem** to have taken interest in tho fhizaarJ of that 


country, where spices, precious stones, ami pearls an* dt’spliwd 
fur **ale. Tin* pi* a>aut tropical elimato of Ceylon could not 
ha\<* tVihd to impri-s tlu* mountaineer of an intently 
region, and we find it mention* d that the mornings are ro.J. 
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the noons hot, the evenings rainy, windy, and sometimes 
brightened with flashes of lightning. The frequent harvests, 
the perennial agricultural operations, which are a feature of 
Ceylon, struck the inhabitant of a rocky, frigid country, where 
the scanty soil is covered over with snow during the winter 
months, and a single harvest is all that can be raised in the 
year. The present inhabitants of the island, known as the 
Singctlese, are not the race that originally occupied it, of whom 
we find mention in the Ramayanci , but conquerors from the 
Deccan, who crossed over into Ceylon, and drove out or des- 
troyed the aborigines so completely that not a trace of Val- 
miki’s dark-skinned demons is found at the present day. 

From Ceylon to Aden in eight days. A British General 
and a Colonel came out in a launch to receive the Minister, 
when his ship was sighted off the coast of Aden, which wel- 
comed him by a salute of 19 guns, as soon as he stepped on 
land. The two British officers were very hospitable in their 
entertainment, and took him round the city and showed him 
all the noteworthy objects of the place. The contour is rocky, 
and the general aspect of the place so barren and desolate, 
that not a vestige of verdure is anywhere in sight. Infor- 
mer times Aden was a nest of pirates, who fell upon British 
ships as they passed by, and made the Indian Ocean ex- 
tremely perilous for navigation, so that the acquisition of the 
harbour by the English has done them incalculable good, and 
placed in their hands the key to the Indian Ocean. The place 
was then guarded by four regiments of British troops, and 
defended by a fort, which was then in course of construction. 

In eight days the party sailed to Suez, where they had 
to abandon their ship, and take to a land route, for the Suez 
Canal was not even commenced till ten years later ; and the 
harbour of Suez was connected with the Mediterranean by a 
strait sixty miles long. Captain Ligardet was the British 
officer put in charge of receiving, the Nepalese mission, and 
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his arrangements were excellent On stepping out of the 
ship, the party took some refreshments, and were then seated 
in the carriages that had been provided for their use by the 
courtesy of Captain Ligardet— a State coach draw n by eight 
horses being especially prov ided for the Minister — and they 
began their dreary journey across the lonely tle&ei t. Sot a 
human being, not a sign of life, w as to be seen anyw here, but 
every w hero the same sand, the same glare, the same heat 
that makes African life so terrible to people of the temperate 
zone. After a most tedious journey they reached Cairo, 
the chief town of Egypt, where they tool: some much* 
needed rest. Cairo was an interesting city for its new visitors, 
who noticed a large percentage of blind people among the 
population, who aie naturally much apt to lose their tje* 
sight in the dust, the blaze, the sand, the heat — powerful 
engines as they everywhere are for the dcstiuction of the 
human sight Before reaching Caiio, however, the jwrty 
were deceived by that common illusion in desert tiacts — a 
milage, which they hist took to be a lake, cpiito eluac to 
them, but which receded further and further, as they seemed 
to approach it uearer and nearer. 

From Cairo they pioccedcd to Aloxaiuhiu, sailing in tin' 
steamer Feioza by the river Nile. Alexandria, famous 
the very dawn of history, wan then the seat of tho Egyptian 
Pasha Abbas, of the dynasty of tho fumnu** Mohuuet Ah, 
who received .Jung Bahadur most eoulially, m a gnnd 
Dull Kir. at which all the* im inkers of tho XepaU**e* wB»»»n 
were presented to tho Pa^ba, who in turn introduced la* 
own chief otHciaU to the* Minister Jung Bahadur hid 
then u long talk with the Pasha tdmut tho maumrs.md tU** 
ti'uv* tin MKri.il and political institutions of tin n t outline s att< t 
whnh the host presented a pair of Arab horses of tin* 
ho * d to his eminent guest, who in his turn pr» >• nted to th* 
F^vpinn governor «u« do* u uf mud, and * * 
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Nepalese dagger, with an exquisitely studded hilt. The two 
friends also exchanged their portraits, and the Durbar was then 
elo.M'd, both carrying away with them the most pleasant 
recollections of their acquaintance. After a few hours the 
Dasha sent what is called a or a princely present of 

articles of food, consisting of flowers, fruitsand vegetables, that 
were carried to the Ministers lodgings at Hold < l' tin rope, 
on the heads of several hundred slaves. The next day, hav- 
ing visited the Dark, the Library, Pompeii's Dillar, Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle, and other principal sights of the city, they em- 
barked on board the Hipon for Malta, lien; the Minister 
was shocked to discover that cows had been slaughtered on 
board his ship, and he instantly called Captain Cavenagh, 
and spoke to him that if he could see no way of putting a 
stop to this most objectionable practice during the remainder 
of the voyage, he would immediately quit that ship and 
t;iura ,f o another. Captain Cavenagh could however .succeed 
in putting a cheek to this outrage upon Hindu feeling, and 
there was no friction since then. They reached the coast of 
Malta in a week, but did not land, and contented themselves 
merely with enjoying the. line view of the picturesque island 
from the deck. The salutes were nevertheless duly lired, and 

V 

in another six days the ship steamed into the Straits of 


Gibraltar. They had now reached Europe, and were sailing 
fast to England, till they east anchor in Southampton harbour 
on the 25th of May 1 850. The .State ollieers sent to receive 


him went oil board to accord him a hearty welcome on behalf 
of the Government. The Minister then took up his lod<du"\s 
iii rooms belonging to the .D. and 0. Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. The custom house officials, who had first received 
orders to let the Minister’s baggages pass unopened, were 
now ordered by the authorities (o insist on the opening of 
the packages, with a view to levying duty. This the Minis- 
ter refused point blank, on the ground of religious scruples. 
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and personal iudigmty, and suspecting that the atlair was u 
preconceited mcasuie. ho ordered a Nepalese guard of six 
men to watch over the luggage, with diawn sword", and 
declared that if any pan of it was touched lie would lease for 
Frauce by the next steamer. The Custom House olhcuds 
reported the ditliculty to their superior otHcera, and after some 
iuteichange of tclegiaphie messages, the whole luggage was 
allowed to pass unopened. The next day, two of the party 
were sent uuuUnnce to London, to see what' a trail gem cuts had 
there been made for lus lesidence, and they returned with the 
report that tlio splendid guest-house, known as Richmond 
Terrace, had been allotted lor housing the guests of the coun 
try Satisfied w ith the arrangements that w ere reported to 
have been made for Ins accommodation, .lung Bahadur ami 
party bit for London, where they soon ariived and took their 
lodgings at Richmond Teiruce The Minister w.us much 
phased to see the house, for it is a nmgnitieent building just 
on the bunk of the Thames, in the heart of the city, with u 
gulden to the inuth, comtimndiiig .1 splendid river view, with 
the public ro.nl to the south, and with an extensive lawn to the 
west The house was lighted with gas and the wails of the 
upirtments du orated with beautiful paintings; tin* room-* 
were nil well fui un lied with costly fumitute and tlmndclitr** 
and the covcied with the softest Brussels carpets 

•Umg Bahadur could hot be immediately received at court* 
ou account ot Her Majestv tlie Queen's «n*tnc/uhtuit> tor ** 
little mole than tluce Weeks ago. Blind* Arthur (LuL 
of Connaught) was hum The patty "pent the int* r 
val in sight seiing, and were much struck by the bu>i truth 1 
of tin liupuidcilv Uu the aiuritooti of the ~7th, *h‘ 
Chdrmau uiul Ihputy Chiirmut of the Ka*t India CompuA 
call'll on Hw L\ci lli ne*j , alnl rupu 'ted him to Wilt the lid v 
Oil Cc on the s»Olh lu.lwci.ti I ami d l* it , and to l.iui* tin* 

«»n ah; h he tui »ht tu «1 it cm*iv« nn tit t*» »U« n l » «h*im? tl-i* 
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was to be given in his honour at the London Tavern. He was 
much gratified by the compliments, named his day, and pro- 
mised to be simply present on the occasion. The same 
evening Jung Bahadur, with two of his brothers, and Hemdal, 
Siddhiman, and Mr. Macleod witnessed a performance at the 
St. James’ Theatre, and returned late at night. 

Invitations now began to pour in from all quarters, and 
the flower of London society seemed eager to seek his company 
at various kinds of entertainments that were arranged for 
his amusement, and it gradually became a problem to the 
Minister as to how he could keep so many engagements. 

On the 29th he attended the Epsom Races, where he 
received flattering receptions from all, and where he got the 
opportunity of being introduced to the fashionable part of 
London in one place. A certain gentleman, who sat near 
him, drew him into conversation about the topic of the 
moment, and asked him which of the horses ho thought was 
most likely to win, and Jung Bahadur, who it seems had 
already marked his favourite, pointed out to one, named 
‘ Valtigent,” who, as chance would have it, soon came in 
first ; and all were surprised at the accuracy of his judgment. 
As he was leaving the race-course, a celebrated baloonist 
presented himself before Jung Bahadur, and invited him to 
see his aeronautic feat, which he was to perform shortty at a 
certain place. 

On the 30th, the promised visit to the India Office was 
paid. At the entrance, he was received by the Chairman, 
who conducted him upstairs to a magnificent hall, where a 
seat of honour had been prepared for him. The Chairman of 
the Board of Directors then read out an address of welcome, 
and proposed a toast to the health of His Excellency 
the Prime Minister of Nepal, which was drunk with great 
enthusiasm. The party were then led into an adjoining 
room, where a variety of fruits had been served out ' ■ 
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Aftei the banquet* Juug Bahadur spoke a few suitable words 
thanking the Chairman and the other members of the Court 
of Director for their hospitality, and then took leave and 
diove to his residence In the evening he attended an opera, 
and as he took his seat in the box. specially reserved for him 
and his followeis he was greeted by the whole audience 
w ith deafening shouts of applause 

The exposure of the pieuous night at the opera house 
caused him a slight indisposition the next day, so that he 
did not &tu out but his brothels went out with Captain 
Ca\enagh to heai oratories at Exetei Hall, whence they 
drove to the house of a lady of lank, where they made the 
acquaintance of two British Generals and Lord Combermere, 
who asked them to inform him on what day and at what 
hour he might call at Richmond Terrace, as he was very 
anxious to w ut upon the Nepalese Minister When their 
hostess insisted on their t iking some refreshments, Jagit 
Shamsher gallmtly replied that they weie “satisfied with 
feasting then eyes ” — a courtly Oriental phrase intended as a 
compliment to the lady's beauty of peison, but which came as 
a queer surprise to the lady heiself, ignorant as she was of 
Bastern etiquette Captain Cavenagli, who noticed her pei 
plexity, stepped forwaid, and explained to her ladyship tint, 
being Hindus, they could not take my food touched by a Chris- 
tmn, upon which the lady entei tamed them with music, and 
after a little more chat they took leav o of their kind 

On the morning of the 1st of June, Jung Bihadur \Mt 
ed several stables, and it one of them bought thice fine 
dr mght horses, and gavo orders to procui o him a fourth 
After this he (lro\e to a pi ice tilled ‘‘Long Acre" to pur 
tlitV'C a carriage, but not finding one to his hkmg, lit * ,tUl 
Dim Shamsher to another factory where the icquired s ort 
of \ chicle was obtained without fmthei difficult} In ^ 
u\ uniig ho called on Lad} Pihnerston, by whom he 
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introduced to the great Duke of Wellington, Mr. Lawrence, 
the Ambassador from the United States, and several ladies of 
distinction. The Duke expressed his real pleasure at 
making this acquaintance, and said that though he had made 
many friends in India, he had not yet had the opportunity 
of knowing such a sage counsellor, such a tried warrior, such 
a noble prince, as the distinguished visitor from Nepal, and 
he expressed his hope that under his able administration much 
good was in store for his country. 

The next day Jung Bahadur had an interview with 
Lord Gough, who, after putting him a series of questions re- 
lating to the military system of Nepal, asked him the literal 
meaning of the name Jang Bahadur , and on being told that 
it meant £ the brave in war/ Lord Gough was pleased to ob- 
serve that the name was perfectly in accordance with His 
Excellency’s martial valour, and my father returned the 
compliment by saying that his name signified warlike quali- 
ties by the mere trick of language, but that the name of 
Lord Gough had in veiy deed become synonymous with 
the conqueror of the Panjab. The retort was much appre- 
ciated by all, and indeed my father possessed and mani- 
fested in an eminent degree that gift of conversation which 
makes one’s company so enjoyable. An accomplished courtier, 
deep-versed in Oriental courtesy, he had the power to fascinate 
his hearers with graceful language, even though conveyed to 
them through the distorting medium of an interpreter. 

The next day Jung Bahadur visited a horse-dealer in 
Piccadilly, where one of the horses attracted his fancy ; he 
asked the price, and was told that he could have it for 
300 guineas. The dealer was asked to take out the horse, 
for the Minister wanted to try if it could jump well, which 
its owner said it could not, for it was only a park horse, and 
had never been otherwise trained. Still the Minister insisted 
on getting it out to make an attempt to leap over a sword.that 
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Dhir Shamshei held some feet above the giound, assuring 
the raei chant that if the horse injured its legs he w oukl pay the 
price demanded So saying, he mounted the animal, and w ith 
the greatest ease could make it leap over the naked sword, 
to the great amazement of all The stable-keeper, discover 
ing that his horse was capable of so much more than Mint 
he thought, now raised the pi ice to 400 guineas But the 
Minister, proudly indifferent to such trifles, turned to Mi 
Macleod, his Secietary, and told him to explain to the dcxlti 
that if he w is willing to sell it foi 200 guineishe would 
paj that sum, but it he tailed to make up his mind before the 
purchasei moved fifty paces onward, the offei would be 
reduced to 150 guineas, and in case the Mimstei leached 
his carriage before the sale could be effected, the ofter 
would still further be reduced to 100 guineas— a ston 
somewhat akin, m an inverted form, to the story of the 
sybilhne books offered for sale to Numa Pompihus And ho 
walked off towards his carriage, followed by the dealei 
higgling for the price, but unable to conciliate his ofiended 
customer, who now sprang into his carnage, and gave orders 
to drive him home, w hen the non-plussed dealer thought it 
a good bargain to accept even 100 guineas The horse w 
accordingly taken, but the Minister gave the pool man 
guineas m excess ot the stipulated price, as something to 
solace himself with m his discomfiture 

The following evening Jung Bahadur, followed by his 
suite, visited Angelo’s fencing rooms, where he witnessed some 
3port, and on lettiug it appeir that some of his Nepilesc 
followers were highly proficient in wrestling, was induced to 
accept a challenge from a renowned wrestler, who boasted a 
great deal of the stupendous success he had acluev ed 1 h* 
Munster signed to Dlnr Shamshcr to engage this boaster in 
a comb it, anil m a few minutes the .English meatier wft# 
thrown down tlut on the ground, gasping lor brtith Jung 
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Bahadur took pity on him, and gave him a handful of gold 
as a reward. 

On the 5th of June, he was invited by the Marquis of 
Londonderry to attend a review of the 2nd Life Guards. 
In the afternoon of the same day, he received a visit from Lord 
Hardinge, who was Governor- General of India when the 
Sikh War broke out, with whom he had some official corres- 
pondence, and to whom he was now very happy to be known. 
Lord Hardinge, himself a soldier of renown, was also very 
happy to make the acquaintance of one whom he had long- 
known as a distinguished warrior ; and the topic of conver- 
sation was naturally of a military nature, chiefly concerning 
the system of conscription, and the mode of casting cannon 
in the gun-foundries of Nepal. The same evening the Minister 
and his suite came to a military banquet in Horderness House. 
In reply to the toast of the health of the Nepalese Ambassador, 
Jung Bahadur rose from his seat, and in a short speech thank- 
ed his hosts for the courtesy they had shown to him and to his 
country, and expressed his regret that he could not partake 
of the banquet. Here he was introduced to the Duke of 
Norfolk, Sir Robert Peel, and many other English nobles 
and knights. 

The next evening Jung Bahadur, followed by his suite in 
brilliant clothes, drove to the Thatched Tavern, to attend the 
dinner which the Scottish Corporation gave in his honour. 
The Scotch dance gave him much pleasure, and he refilled to 
the toast of his health in an exceedingly sympathetic speech, 
in which he styled himself a mountaineer same as the High- 
land gentlemen whose reception he was enjoying, and thus 
won the hearts of the hillmen of Scotland. 

On the following day, he received a packet of letters 
and papers from home, and these occupied his time till noon 
In the afternoon, he paid a visit to the Middlesex Hospital, 
where lie spoilt an hour iu going about the differe t 
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and in studying tlie European mode of taking care of the 
sick and wounded, which in spite of the vaunted superiority of 
Eastern drugs and charms, is universally acknowledged to 
he the very best mode of alleviating human suffering Jung 
Bahadur excelled all his countrymen in his appreciation of the 
knowledge and skill in medicine and surgery attained by 
Europeans, in a degree not found in India even after centuries 
of Western rule — an appreciation clearly shown by the great 
friendship he had formed with Dr. H A. Oldfield, who was 
Residency Surgeon in Nepal from 1850 to 18G3. 

In the afternoon, Jung Bahadur dvove to a dairy farm 
where cows were sold, but not finding any to his taste there, 
he proceeded to another, where he bought half-a-do/on good 
Suffolk dun cow s, two Hordern ess cows, four Yorkshire short 
horns, and tw o Aldernoy bulls. 

On the morning of the 8th of June, Jung Bahadur paid 
a visit to the Bank of England, w’heic the Governor, Sit John 
Latham, received him very politely, and conducted him to 
all parts of the building, to show him the woiking of the 
machinery foi manufacturing currency notes, and bi icily 
explained to him the system of its management. Thence he 
drove to the residence of Loid Ross, where, among other 
things, he saw the cups that were shortly to be piesented at 
Ascot by the Queen and the Emperor Nicholas I. 

Next morning, the Duke of Wellington, to whom ho hud 
been introduced a few days ago, called on Jung Bahadur, w ho 
returned the visit in the afternoon. Visits and ictmn visih 
occupied most of his time all the days he spent in the capita) 
of the British Empire, and indeed ho had little else to do 
So on the day following, he called on the several Indite of 

nuik, who were anxious to be introduced to the Minbtu. 
Many of them showed a lively interest in Nepal, and ashed 
him agieat many questions relating to that strange coimtrN . 
hut there was notone among them but admired themgoiiuit} 
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of his replies, for even while talking polities, and on themes 
essentially devoid of humour, he displayed a richness of wit 
and a sprightlincss of speech that delighted his fair hearers 
no less than when carrying on a well-timed jest in a sportive 
mood of mind. 

One of the ladies once asked him what opinion he had 
formed of English ladies, and he made no hesitation in saying 
that they had the wonderful tact of exercising unquestion- 
able control over the male sex, whom they had subdued so 
completely that they could not rest without the company of 
women. This was a pronouncement neither disparaging nor 
dignifying, neither running into the extreme of the Oriental’s 
unqualified contempt for women, nor rising into the Euro- 
pean’s unstinted adoration for the fair sex, but reflecting a 
middle course which partook of the merits and defects of 
both conceptions. For Jung Bahadur, while certainly re- 
garding women as an inferior class of beings, like all Eastern 
nations, was never the less perfectly ready to show reverence 
where reverence was due, and highly prized those noble 
virtues that generally adorn womankind, and sometimes set 
them above the heads of their boastful brothers — a mixture 
of the East and West which is a prominent feature of every 
aspect of Jung Bahadur’s character 

On the 11th, Jung Bahadur was suddenly taken ill, and 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, the most eminent physician of his day, 
was called for treatment. Under skilful medical aid and 
careful nursing, he recovered his health completely in a few 
days. On the last visit of the doctor, the Minister asked him 
to accept a purse containing £500 for his fees; but Sir Benjamin 
politely declined to take a sum so much in excess of profes- 
sional dues, and eventually was prevailed upon to take £100. 

On the 15th, he attended the banquet that the Court 
Directors of the East India Company held in his honour sr 
the London Tavern, where many of the lords * lad;— tr 
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the United Kingdom w ere also present The Nepalese guests 
were entertained with fiuits, and ,iu a separate loom altoge- 
ther. When the feasting was over, and the turn of pos£- 
prandial speeches came, the toast of u the prosperity of the 
kingdom of Nepal” was proposed, and with it was coupled 
the name of the ambassador It was drunk with great 
enthusiasm, and the guest of the evening leplied in suitable 
words, which wereieceived with loud cheeis. 

The next two days w r ere spent in visits to the zoological 
gardens, where the Minister was greatly inteiested to see 
the numerous specimens of the animal kingdom that ha\e 
been collected there from all parts of the woild 

On the 18th, Jung Baliadui went to pay a visit to London 
Biidge, where he speul quite an houi in gieat enjoyment, 
watching the stately ships pass to and fio underneath the 
mighty structuie ovei which ciouds of pas&engeis bticam 
fiom end to end eveiy moment 

On the teinmiatioii ot Hei Majesty’s conimomcut, a 
couit and di aw mg- loom was held at St James* at 3 o’clock m 
the atternoon ot the 1 9th ot June 1830 Jung Bahadur was 
conducted into the Queen’s diawnig-ioom, wheie he saw Hei 
Majesty and the Prince Consoit together with a few mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, standing at the end of the saloon ; he 
stepped forward a few paces, and with a most graceful Oriental 
bow delivered Ins ciedentuls into the hands of the Sovereign* 
The Queen bowed in return, and expressed her regret at 
having been prevented from leceiving him cailier, and 
hoped that His Excellency would not find his stay in England 
disagreeable She tuither questioned him if during the 
voyage he had to sutler any inconvenience, and was told in replv 
that it had been moat pleasant mid comfot table, thank** to 
. the kind attentions he had icceivcd from the otHcers she h ul 
deputed The Queen then gave cxpiession to the pleasure 
■dm t* It m seeing him, for which she hut been anxious cur 
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since she heard that her guest was sueh a renowned hero. 
Idle Minister thanked her for the kind expressions, and added 
that his own pleasure at seeing her was incapable of being 
adequately expressed. The introduction of the Minister's 
two brothers, by Sir John Mobhouse, and the inspection of 
the presents brought for tin.* Queen from Nepal, concluded 
the function of that day. The Queen retired, leaving instruc- 
tions with General Bowles to take the Minister round the 
palace, that he might have a detailed view of the interior. 
From St. . lames’ Palace, dung Bahadur proceeded, after a 
change, to th<- residmie.' of t h* * 1 )uke of Norfolk, whence lie 
returned home at in o’clock at night. 

The next day, the Minister and suite were invited to 
* * 

attend Her Majesty's drawing-room. As the party drove 
through the streets, clothed in brilliant garments blazing 
with jewels, timro was quite a crowd of spectators waiting at 
every convenient spot to see them pass by. dung Bahadur 
was received in the throne room by Her Majesty herself, with 
a efface and courtesy that he had seldom seen in any of the 
dignitaries who had town him most Haltering welcomes. In 
the course of the conversation, the Queen personally invited 
him to the christening ceremony of rite little .Prince, which 
was to take place on tin.* 22nd. Jung Bahadur returned home 
deeply impressed with the virtues of the noble Queen, for 
whom, thenceforward, he entertained the highest regard. 

On the 21st, the Minister, accompanied by many of his 
English friends, made an excursion by boat on the Thames. 

The next day, he again attended court to attend the 
baptism of Prince Arthur, where lie was introduced to 
Prince William, afterwards Emperor of Germany. The 
Queen made him sit by her side, surrounded where she was 
by her children. She had a long chat with him especially on 
the climate and scenery of Nepal, which interested her greatly. 
Her Majesty then told him that her children greatly admired 
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his jewelled iobe, foi winch he thanked the young pi nice* 
When the health of the infant prince was being drunk, Jung 
Bahadur was also presented with a di aught of wine, which 
he quietly handed ov er to Captain Cavenagh, explaining that 
it was contrary to the custom of his country to drink wine 
in the presence of a Sov ereign, and asking his friend the 
Captain to drink it on his behalf There was some music at 
the party, and Jung Bahadur displayed keen enjoyment of 
it, whereupon the Queen isked him why he liked English 
songs when he did not undei stand the English langu ige, and 
Jung Bahadui promptly replied that though we do not un- 
derstand the songs of buds we enjoy the melody all the same 

On the 23rd, lie gave a grand entertainment at Richmond 
Terrace to several members of Parliament and the other 
friends he had made m London He did not stir out the 
ne\t day, as he was busy writing letters home to his friends 
m Nepal His two brotlieis, however, went out to see the 
Houses of Parliament, into which they entered and heard 
with delight the debate that was then going on m the House 
of Commons, and marked w ith wonder the ordeilmess with 
which the proceedings weie conducted 

The following duj the Muustei had an interview with 
the Pi nice Consort, to whom, at his lequest, lie gave a brief 
account ot his political caieei, thus opening up befoie the 
eyes of His Rojal Highness a picture of the confused state 
of Eastern politics, and the perpetual dangers amidst winch 
an Eastern potentate passes h is life 

On the 2bth, he was invited at court to attend a State 
bill, after which the Queen icqucsted him to dme with her, 
but the Minister was unibie to iccept tho honour of the 
Queen’s company at table, for reasons tbit he politely 
explained to her 

Tho 27th ot June was an unlucky day, bung the one on 
which tho lunatic Pate assaulted Queen Victoria, as die 
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returning from Cambridge House, where she had gone, to 
enquire after the health of her uncle the Duke of Cambridge, 
who was ill Pate was a dismissed lieutenant, who bore a 
secret grudge against the Government, for which he avenged 
himself by assaulting the Queen with the blow of a stick, 
which luckily only caused a slight bruise on her foreliead and 
crushed her bonnet. As soon as Jung Bahadur heai d of this 
sad accident to Her Majesty, he hastened to the palace to 
express his sympathy, and declared that the execrable offender 
should be hanged, for the plea of insanity should not be enter- 
tained in the case of such a treasonable attempt on the life 
of the Sovereign. The Queen thanked the Minister for his 
sympathy, and assured him that the hurt was but slight. Pate 
was subsequently punished with seven years’ transportation. 

On the 28th, Jung Bahadur left for Woolwich, where he 
was received by the Marquis of Anglesea, Prince Albert, 
Prince George of Cambridge, and the Grand Duke of Russia. 
The Guards, numbering 2,000 men with six pieces of artillery, 
were drawn up and reviewed before him, and when the 
review was over, he inspected the magazine, where he watched 
with great interest the process of making and filling percus- 
sion caps, the drawing out of masses of iron into bars, and the 
manufacture of bullets by pressure. 

Two days later, he visited the Duke of Wellington at his 
official residence at Ashley House, where His Grace had a 
long talk with him about Nepal and about the, British 
Constitution. He then led his visitor to a room where, with 
manifest pride, he pointed to a portrait of Napoleon, whom 
he had crushed at Waterloo. In the afternoon he drove to 
Holland Park, where he had another interview of the Queen, 
who invited him and his brothers to a concert at the palace 
in the evening, which they attended. 

On the morning of the 2nd July, he purchased some 
Cotswold and Leicester sheep, and three pair of blood- ■ 
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of the purest pedigiee. The next day there was a levee, and 
on the two follow mg days, he w as busy making some purchases, 
chiefly of a steam-engine for driving a machine for extracting 
oil from oil-seeds On the Gth, he, accompanied by Lord Alfred 
Paget, went to see a boat race on the Thames There was no 
stirring out for the next three days, for Jung Bahadur was in 
attendance on his brother Jagat Shamsher, who had a fall from 
his horse, w hile returning at night from the Opera House 
On the morning of the 9th, Jung Bahadur sent notes of 
sincere condolence to the Queen and Prince Consort on the 
death of H It H the Duke of Cambridge 

On the 10th, he paid a second visit to Woolwich, which 
seems to have interested him inoi e than anything else in 
London, and inspected the repository and the arsenal. The nevt 
day he visited St Paul's Cathedral and the Tow er During 
the ten following days, other places of note were visited, and 
on the 23rd, he paid a third visit to Woolwich, as if lie had 
taken that long voyage meiely to visit Woolwich, and to 
study the institutions on which themihtaiy glory of England 
rested 

On the 24th, he attended a ball given iu his honour by 
the P. and O Company, which 1ms been commemorated by 
Thackeray, in a ballad composed in the Irish style, of which 
I quote a few stanzas — 

0 will jo chooso to hear tho nows, 

Bcdad, I cannot pass it o’er 
I'll tell jou all about the Hall 

To tho Najpauloso Ambassador. 

Hcgor ’ this ftto all balls docs Lato 

At which l’\o worn a pump, and l 
Must hero rclato tho splcndthor gruit 
Of tli* Oriental Campauj. 

Tiicsa men of sinso disposed cxpmsc, 

To ftto these black Achdlcscs 
“We'll show the blacks, ” aajs thij, “Almach's, 

And take tho rooms at \\ ill is V 
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With flags and shawls for these Napauls 
They hung the rooms of Willis up, 

And decked tho walls, and stairs, and halls, 

With roses and with lilies up. 

And Jullien’s band it tuck its stand 
So sweetly in the middle there, 

And soft bassoons played heavenly elnmes, 

And violins did fiddle there. 

And when tho Coort was tired of spoort, 

I’d have you, boys, to think there was 
A unto buffet before them set, 

Where Inshins of good dthrink there was. 

At ten before the ball-room door, 

Ilis moighty Excellency was, 

He smoiled and bowed to all the crowd, 

So gorgeous and immonse he was, 

His dusky shuit, sublime and mute, 

Into tho doorway followed him ; 

And 0 the noise of the blackguard boys, 

As they lmrrood and hollowed him ! 

The noble Chair stud at the stair, 

And bade tho dthrums to thump ; and ho 
Did thus evince, to that Black Prince, 

The welcome of his Company. 

0 fair tho girls, and rich tho curls, 

And bright the oyes you saw there was ! 

And fixed each oye, ye there could spoi, 

On Giuerai Jung Bahawther was ! 

This Gineral great then tuck his sate, 

With all the other Ginerals, 

(Bedad his troat, his belt, his coat, 

All blazed with precious minerals) ; 

• And as he there, with princely air, 

Piecloinin on his cushion was, 

All round about his royal chair 

The squeezin and the pusliin was. 

The next two days were spent by him in giving enter- 
tainments to his many friends in London, both ladies and 
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gentlemen, and these were always well attended and well 
appreciated. 

On the 29th, the paity left London for Plymouth, where 
they were received by Admiral Lord John Hay, who had 
arranged for their accommodation in a house close to the 
harbour. The next day, after breakfast, His Excellency 
granted interviews to several military and naval officers, and 
in the afternoon, accompanied the Admiral to the famous 
dockyards The next day again he went down a mine, and 
had his clothes all soiled w ith dirt. 

On the 1st of August, the party left for Birmingham, 
where they visited some of the brass and iron manufactories, 
and the firms where electro-plated articles are produced. In 
the evening, they returned to London, and w ent to a theatre 
the performance of which that night was under His Excel- 
lency’s patronage. 

A slight indisposition detained him in London for a few 
days, and on the evening of the 6th of August, the party left 
for Edinburgh Jung Bahadur was very anxious to \iMt 
Scotland not only because, like his own country, it is a 
“ Laud of brown Heaths and sbiggy wood, 

Land of tbo mountain and the flood, ” 

but also because the queen had, in one of the interviews, 
strongly recommended him to see that romantic country. 
They reached Edinburgh on the 7th, and as they got down 
on the platform, the 93rd Highlanders presented arms, and 
tbo artillery boomed forth a salute The Commanding Officer 
of the local forces, the Loid Provost, and many other ciuf 
and military notabilities greeted him on the platform, and 
escorted him through the streets of the city to tlio quarters 
that had been arranged for their residence. The next day 
the Minister, after receiving \Kits of ceremony from several 
ladies mid gentlemen, saw the various public buildings and 
institutions of note, including the royal palace at Hoi) rood* 
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ho College of Surgeons, the University, the Museum, the 
loyal Exchange, and the Castle. On the following day he 
ttended a review of the Highlanders. He then proceeded 
iack to London, visiting Glasgow, Lancaster, Liverpool, and 
klanchester on the way. 

Two days after reaching Loudon, he paid a farewell visit 
o the Queen, who received him in the palace hall, crowded 
vith the lords and ladies of the realm. Her Majesty re- 
narked, l ' Your Excellency’s visit to England has strengthen- 
ed the friendly relations between the two Governments, and 
,ve sincerely believe that you join us in our hope that the 
mneord and union between Nepal and England will be sincere 
md lasting. ” The Minister replied, “ I assure Your Majesty 
;hat should occasion ever arise, the troops and the treasures 
}f my country will be freely placed at Your Majesty’s disposal, 
md I fervently hope that the goodwill and friendship of 
England towards my country will ever remain unditninished. ” 
The Queen then expressed her regret at his departure, and 
the Minister thanked her for the great attentions that he had 
received in her country from everyone. He bowed low’ to 
the Queen, and took his leave, and drove to Richmond Terrace, 
where hundreds of his acquaintances were waiting to wish 
him godspeed. 

Paragraphs appeared in all the leading newspapers of 
England, commenting on the visit of the Nepalese mission. 
The Atlas had the following : — 

“ When the season waxed and grow inuldlc-agod, and when concerts, exhibi- 
tions, operas, totes, and balls, wore in their full swing and sparkling height, one of 
the boats of the Peninsular Steam Navigation Company crossed the Bay of Biscay, 
and l mded upo 1 Kuglish gro m 1 the Princes of Nepal. They came, they were seen, 
and fo. til with they conquered.” 

The Indian News contained the following notice : — 

Our Nepalese guests have abundantly partaken of the national hospitality. 
They have been liouued in public and private, armies have been paraded hefoie 
them, and royalty itself has been their cicerone: No evening party having the slight- 
est pieti-nslou to the aristocracy of either rank, wealth or talent, is held to be com- 
plete without their presence, And this is as, it should be. Th*y »' ' ** > -.3 
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dona firentts, they hove spent their money among us with a liberality amounting to 
profusion, and they have received our hospitalities with a full appreciation of the 
spint in which they have been offered " 

About this time also several songs entitled “ Kunwar 
Ranaji Polka/' “Long Live Jung Bahadur,” “ The Nepalese 
Prince,” “ The Highland Chief,” etc , appeared in the metro- 
polis. 

J ung Bahadur’s visit to England was over, and one of the 
highest ambitions of* his life realized But lie did not content 
himself with seeing England alone : his heart craved further 
aliment for its yearnings Indeed, instead of being satisfied 
with the means of knowledge and culture that England could 
afford, he was now more restless than ever to see more 
of Europe, the vast continent that lay beyond the nar- 
row limits of insular Britain. Accordingly, he arranged for 
a visit to France as soon as he concluded his stay in England. 
On the 2 1st, the party took ship for France, and no sooner 
had they landed on French soil, than they proceeded to the 
French capital, where they received an enthusiastic reception 
from the French authorities, who were awaiting his arm al 
on the platform, when the train conveying the Nepalese 
mission steamed into the railway station of Paiis. They 
took lodgings at Hotel Sinet, which had been furnished for 
their residence by the French Government. 

On the 23id, Mr. R Edwards, the officiating British 
Ambassador at the Ficncli Couit, called on the Minister, and, 
in accordance w ith instructions lie had received fiom London, 
offered to render him any assistance lie might mjuiro during 
his sojourn. 

On the 24th, Joseph Charles Bonaparte, the cousin of 
Napoleon III, then President of the* French Republic, 
called at the Hotel Sinet, and drove with His Excellency t® 
show him the Tuileries, the Clumps Ely secs, the Arstnnb 
and the Magazine, each of which is well uozth a visit to thu 
day. The next day ho visited the great column of 
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Emperor Napoleon, and the shooting gallery, where he dis- 
played one of his finest shooting feats by successfully dis- 
placing a number of coins out of some that had been placed 
on the top of the target, never failing to dislodge one or more 
at each shot Many others who plumed themselves as good 
shots entered into competition with him, but he was more 
than a match for all. 

On the morning of the 27th, he received a visit from the 
Turkish Ambassador, whom he paid his return visit the same 
day in the afternoon. He also received a visit from General 
Cavaignac, who came to enquire if there was anything in 
which he could be of service to his guest, who assured his 
kind host that he was perfectly at home, and was highly 
obliged for the attentions he was constantly receiving. 

Friday, the 30th of August, being the day fixed for the 
Minister’s interview with the President, a guard of honour 
was drawn up before the Hotel Sinet at the appointed hour, 
to escort the Nepalese mission to the presidential palace, 
where he was received at the gate by Prince Louis Napoleon, 
who after shaking hands with him, led him into the hall of 
audience, and seated him by his side. There were present 
some 350 members or deputies of the Republic, and of them 
the principal persons were introduced to the Minister, who in 
turn presented his own suite to the Prince. After the usual 
exchange of compliments, Prince Napoleon remarked that 
the only idea they hitherto had of the Nepalese was that 
they were a warlike nation of the Himalayan regions, and 
were neighbours to the British in India ; but that they now 
had got an opportunity to see for themselves what otherwise 
was only a vague conception 5 and he added that it gave him, 
o-reat pleasure to be made known to one who was the epitome 
of all that was great and good in his country. The Minister 
in reply thanked him for the kind expressions, and said that 
he was unable adequately to express the joy he felt in making 
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the acquaintance of the head of so great a nation as the 
French. The Prince then wanted to know what he could do 
to make His Excellency’s stay in Paris agreeable, and by 
way of affording him some little enjoyment, he proposed to 
hold a ball in his honour, though he doubted of its success in 
that poor season ; but Jung Bahadur made answer that by the 
kind courtesy of the President and the people he had already 
seen much and enjoyed much, and desired nothing further 
than beholding a grand muster of 100,000 troops of the French 
armies. His soldiers imagination could conceive of no higher 
source of gratification than witnessing the muster of soldiers, 
The President promised to meet his wishes on his return from 
Cherbury, if that was at all possible, for hi the agitated state 
of French politics, which followed the revolutionary outbreak 
of 1848, it could not be definitely ascertained how the people 
would interpret such a vast concentration of troops at the 
capital, assuring him at the same time that every effort would 
be made to make the review as grand as was consistent with 
political safety. 

Jung Bahadur then visited the mausoleum of Napoleon 
the Great at the Hotel des Invalids. My father has left us 
descriptions of most of the sights he saw in Europe, but these 
descriptions are too much like the commonplaces w o come 
across in ordinary Guide-books to be inserted hero. It is a 
pity that these descriptions are only photographic in character, 
without any intermixture of that personal feeling, that indivi- 
dual sentiment, which gives to lifeless images the hue of a liv- 
ing picture, and without which the most accurate description 
fails to elicit the least interest. Jung Bahadur was attended 
by General Petit on his visit to the mausoleum, whore ho 
offered ono of the wreaths that decorated the imperial cofhti, 
which tho Minister gratefully accepted, and undertook to 
preserve us a memorial of his visit to tho tomb of tho great 
warrior aud monarch. He also paid a visit to Jerome 
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Bonaparte, one of the brothers of fclio great Napoleon, who 
showed him many interesting relies of his illustrious brother. 

Oil the 1st of September, J ung Bahadur visited the Yen- 
dome Column, and on the following day, the Arch of Triumph 
erected by Napoleon I. Between the 3rd and the IGth, he 
successively visited the Church of the Mandeloino, the 
Chateau de Cainpiegne, the Palace de la Concorde, the Gar- 
dens of the Luxemburg, the Circus, where he greatly admired 
the display of French horsemanship, the Fontaine Bleau, 
and other places of interest in and round Paris. On the 17th, 
he attended the ballet Lc Yiolon du Diablo, and being delight- 
ed with the dancing of Cerito, he presented her a magnificent 
bracelet studded with brilliants, which she accepted with 
many graceful bows. The next day, Jung Bahadur attended 
a party given in his honour by Lord Normanby, the British 
Ambassador, who had gone home on leave when Jung Bahadur 
arrived in Paris. 

On Friday, the 20th of September, he paid a visit to the 
famous palace at Versailles, the splendours of which have 
inspired many a writer with materials for the most gorgeous 
description, and the historical associations of which carry us 
back to remote epochs of the history of France, and indeed 
the history of the world, for the French Devolution of 1789 
affected not only the destinies of Frenchmen, but has changed 
the aspect of the whole world. 

The next day, Jung Bahadur started for St. Cloud, which 
is five miles west of Paris, and was for many years the summer 
residence of the French monarehs. Over and above the 
attraction of beauty, the palace has charming memories of 
a historical kind, for it was here, in 1799, that Napoleon I 
dismissed the Assembly of Five Hundred, and proclaimed 
himself First Consul, preparatory to his assumption of the 
imperial title. On the 23rd, the galleries and museum of the 
Louvre were visited, Captain Fanshaw acting as interpreter. 
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M. de Niewarkirke, the Director, and M. de Yielcastel, the 
Secretary, were very obliging in their readiness to give the 
visitors every facility of observation. 

The review, which Jung Bahadur had solicited the Pre- 
sident to hold, came off on the 24th, and the Minister accom- 
panied Prince Napoleon to the plain of Sartary, near Versailles, 
to see it. The display was a great success, the discipline 
maintained by the soldiers admirable, and there was no sign 
of public indignation to disturb the proceedings. When the 
march past was over, the Minister and the President rode side 
by side to Versailles, where a grand public meeting was held to 
bid farew ell to their departing guest. The Prince enquired 
whether His Excellency would return direct to Nepal, or 
would fiist visit other European countries. Jung Bahadur 
replied that much as he wished to visit Russia and Gennany, ho 
was unable to carry out liis intention, as pressing State affairs 
demanded his speedy return. After a long discourse on 
Nepal, Fiance and Great Britain, the President presented 
him with a medallion, which His Excellency accepted with 
thanks, stating that the kindness shown to him w as itself a 
medallion, which rendered it impossible for him ever to forget 
his kind host without the need of any outward token. The 
Minister iu return presented his portrait to the President, who 
accepted it with piofuse thanks, saying that it would always 
decorate his room, as it was the likeness of a valiant NcpaleaO 
Prince, whom ho always wished to keep fresh in his memory 
Jung Bahadur returned to Paris, where ho spent another 
few days before proceeding to other pal ts of France On the 
23th September, he accompanied Jagat Slmmsher, Dhir Sham* 
shcr, and Siddhiman to the Jardinc Mabille, and whilst he w* w 
practising with a pistol at a shooting gallery, a pretty girl 
approached him, and with a smile remarked that she could 
shoot just as well His Excellency at once handed over the 
pistol to her, and in her confusion ami fright, alio pulled the* 
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trigger before raising the weapon to her eyes, and she acci- 
dentally wounded Dliir Shamsher, who was standing just 
within her range. He was at once taken to his lodgings, 
where Jung Bahadur successfully extracted the bullet with his 
own hands, by the aid of some surgical instruments. The 
bullet had luckily lodged itself in the fleshy part of the thigh 
and the wound consequently took little time to heal up. 

The next move was towards Marseilles, but the party 
halted fora day at Lyons, which they reached on the morning 
of the 3rd of October. Here they were received by the 
Count of Grammont, who invited him on behalf of General 
Count Castellan e, to witness a sham fight that was going 
to be held in his honour. Entertainments of a soldierly 
character always pleased his soldierly mind, and he was 
highly delighted with the function of the day, and heartily 
thanked the General for the amusement he had provided for 
him. 

On the 4th October, the Minister and party reached 
Marseilles, where H. M. S. the Growler was waiting to 
convey them to Alexandria, which they reached on the 15th, 
and three days later, they got back to Cairo, where they 
were accommodated in one of the beautiful palaces be- 
lono-inn' to Abbas Pasha. In the afternoon, the Pasha 
called on his friend the Minister, who gave him a most 
fascinating account of what he had seen in Europe. The 
next day, he returned the visit, and was received by the Pasha 
in the hall of audience, crowded with the highest Egyptian 
dignitaries. On the-20th, the party left Cairo, and took ship 
for Bombay, which they reached on the 6tli of November. 
Plere a British regiment was drawn up at the entrance to 
the harbour, to furnish a guard of honour, and immediately 
on his landing, the troops presented arms, and the guns fired 
a salute. That day and the next were spent in rest, as the 
party were suffering from the fatigue of the lo ,or vo r ; 
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On the 8th and 9th, Jung Bahadur attended the balls given 
in his honour by Sir William Yardley and Sir Erskino 
Perry. The next four days were passed in granting inter- 
views to some of the distinguished merchants and residents 
of Bombay, and purchasing and despatching a variety of 
articles to Nepal. 

On the 14th, he paid a flying visit toDwarka, one of the 
famous places of Hindu pilgrimage, whither he sailed on board 
the steamer Atlanta, which was placed at his disposal by the 
Government of Bombay. There lie endowed the holy shrine 
with a princely gift of Rs. 5,000, invested in Government 
promissory notes, for the promotion and maintenance of 
charitable works, and then re-embarked for Bombay, reaching 
it on the 21st The next two day3 were taken up by a round 
of visits, and on the day following, the party sailed for 
Colombo, where they landed on the 29th. On the 30th, he 
paid a visit of ceremony to the Governor Sir G. Anderson, 
who received him with full military honours. In the evening 
of the same day, Loid Grosvenor, accompanied by Captain 
Eger ton, Mr. Lawrence Oli pliant, and a few’ other gentlemen, 
called on the Minister, who received them very courteously, 
and invited them to Nepal, to see the Nepalese mode of eu- 
trapping elephants. 

On the morning of the 1st of December, he visited several 
places of interest, and in the o veiling spent two hours in rifle 
practice with some ofhis English acquaintances. The ue\fc 
day, attended by the members ofliis stall', he paid a v Lit to 
the Chief Justice Sir Anthony OHphant, and both he and 
Lady Olipiiant were extremely courteous in their welcome, 
and had arranged a choice selection of music for their enter- 
tainment. The Governor paid his return visit to the Minister 
cm the morning of the 3rd, and the same day Jung Bahadur 
embarked for Kameshwuram, another great ccutre of Hindu 
pilgrimage. After paying his devotions at the shrine, wbue 
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Rama, the legendary king of Ajodhya, is said to have wor- 
shipped the god on his way to the conquest of Lanka, Jung 
Bahadur invested another Rs. 5,000 in Government promis- 
sory notes, the interest of which is devoted to the upkeep of 
the temple, and to the service of the poor and pilgrims. He 
then re- embarked for Colombo, which they reached on the 
afternoon of the 6th December. The next day the party 
started by land for Point de Galle, where they reached in a few 
hours, and where they filled their casks and tanks with fresh 
water, and then took ship for Calcutta, where they arrived on 
the morning of the 19th. The voyage though long was not 
altogether dull, for backgammon, chess, rifle practice, and 
other amusements made the days pass merrily. In Calcutta 
the Minister took lodgings at Belgachhia ; he paid another 
visit to the Governor-General ; and left Calcutta for Benares 
on Christmas Day, travelling along the Grand Trunk Road. 

At Benares, which he reached on the 4th of January 
1851, he was joined by the Rifle Regiment, which had been 
sent from Nepal to escort him home. The next day he 
bathed in the holy waters of the Ganges, and paid his devo- 
tions at the temple of Bishwanath. Other notable objects 
were visited in the course of another week. On the 8th, 
Prince Ranendra Bikram and his younger brother, the two 
sons of the ex-Maharani, called on His Excellency, and referred 
to him the dispute that had arisen between them and their 
mother, in respect of the money which the ex-Ring, Rajendra 
Bikram Shah, on his coming to Benares, had deposited in 
the Benares Treasury, in the keeping of the Agent to the 
Governor-General. The Minister made an amicable settle- 
ment of the claims of the contending parties by dividing the 
whole sum into three equal parts, giving one share to the 
ex-Queen, and one to each of the two princes. 

Before leaving the holy city, Jung Bahadur paid a visit 
to the Queen’s College, Benares, one of the oldest educational 
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institutions of the country , he was received with great honour 
by the Principal, Dr Ballantyne, who gave him a brief history 
of the College, and conducted him to eveiy part of the build* 
mg, which m point of architectui i\ design is oue of the finest 
m the province, having cost more thin Its 1,20,000 in tho 
construction The Examination Hall is 2 GO feet in length, 
and 36 feet wide, having on each side of it, six lectuie rooms, 
spacious, w ell ventilated and artistically painted The Minis- 
ter paid Its 4,000 as a donation to the funds of the College 

From Benares, Jung B ihadur proceeded to Ghwipur, 
where he wasmfoimed that ChautanaGuiu Prasad — the hero 
of a hundred plots — h id meditated upon taking the Minister's 
life, and had sent three aimed assassins to execute the design 
The local authorities weie immedi itely ipprized of the 
linking danger, and they at once furnished him with i 
body guird, and issued geneial ordeis to the police to arrest 
any travellei that might answei the description of those 
assassins 

The tedium of the journey, which, in diys anterior to 
the introduction of the locomotive steun engine, was ptcu- 
liuly tedious-— was more than beguiled by the admirable sport 
they ‘'ometunes chanced upon on the way On their eroding 

the G md iki, a huge alligator was discovered b isking on a 
sandbmk, the party immediately irmed themselves with 
double -bar ell cd rdles, and quietly ipproaching u ithm shot* 
i uige oi the inonstci, they discli uged a volley of sixteen 
bullets at a given signal But though the shots pierced its 
body, d soon sink ill the w iter, and foi a moment disappeutd 
m its elemental home Soon how evci the enormous uptile 
heived up its head above the smlace of the rivei, and 
uistmtly gieetcd \ith a second volley Lishing the w ^ tP 
furiously w ith ai ms md leg**, md ro iring ho iwjy , »t om o u j,,r ‘ 
dived down to the depths, but presently its hugi hulk i 
be seen iloiting lifeless down the stu. mi 
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On the 29th of January, Jung Bahadur entered Nepalese 
territory, and made a halt at Bissaulia, where two more regi- 
meats from the capital, under General Krishna Bahadur, joined 
the Minister. The next day the Minister formed aline of 100 
elephants, and beat the bushes of the jungle, where a tiger 
was reported to be in hiding. He had not to search much, 
for a few minutes after, a tiger sprang upon his path with a 
growl that started even some of the elephants ; but in a (lash, 
two balls from the Minister followed in quick succession by 
three more from his attendants, despatched the fierce brute 
on the spot. In the evening, after finishing the annual stock- 
taking (the Panjanni, as it is called) of the Elephants Depart- 
ment, the Minister inspected all the elephants in the royal 
Jilkhana , numbering 170, including males and females of all 
sizes, that had been captured during his absence from the 
country. The ugly ones were put aside for sale in Indian 
markets, the good ones were reserved for the hunt. These 
were christened with appropriate names, and had their quan- 
tities of feed fixed by the Minister, who then proceeded to 
distribute rewards to the mediants, in proportion to their share 
in the toils of the khadah. Jung Bahadur then pushed his 
camp to Bhichakhori, on the 1st of February, and on the next 
day, marched on to Hitowra, whence, having received intelli- 
gence that a herd of wild elephant was roaming in the 
neighbourhood, he started with a goodly troop of hunters in 
pursuit of them, and after a most exciting chase, captured four 
out of a herd of twelve. Mr. Oliphant and Captain Cavenagh 
were exceedinlgy pleased with the day’s sport, the like of 
which they had never enjoyed before. 

On the 4th, the camp broke up for the next stage. On 
the way, His Excellency met Lord Grosvenor, Mr. Loch, 
Mr. Everton, and others returning from Nepal ; and the 
Minister expressed to them his regret at their missing such 
excellent sport, which was unavoidable, as he had to hurry 
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up the chase, to prevent the escape of the valuable game. 
After halting for a few hours at Chittang, His Excellency 
started for the Valley, and reached Thapathali on the morn- 
ing of the 6th of February 1851, having been away for just 
a little over one year. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Return to Nepal. 

UNG Bahadurs visit to Europe was not merely a 
novel incident in the annals of his family, not 
only an epoch-marking event in the history of 
his country, but also a revolution in the whole Hindu world, 
for it was the first time that the scion of an aristocratic Hindu 
family crossed the dreaded seas and landed on Mlecsha* soil, 
in open defiance of the inviolable laws that hedge the high- 
born Hindu, and confine him to the narrow limits of his own 
peninsula, ou the severe penalty of a social ostracism. It 
was the first time that Oriental royalty was brought in touch 
with the thrones of the West, not as a political subordinate 
fawning upon on overlord for favour or protection, but. on 
terms of almost perfect political equality, and of the most 
cordial friendship. It was the first time since the Nepal War 
that Nepal was brought prominently before the eyes of 
Europe in the persou of him who was its undisputed repre- 
sentative. Jung Bahadur does not seem to have taken into 
consideration the social aspect of his visit to Europe, its liabi- 
lity to involve the gravest social dangers, when he meditated 
the voyage ; he does not appear to have considered that his 
caste was any way imperilled by crossing the “ black water 
he thought he could as easily be purified on his return from the 
“ unclean ” country as those always were who came back from 
the embassies which were periodically sent to China. He had 
failed to perceive the difference between going to China, and 
a visit to England, and had hoped to defend his transgression by 
putting a slightly liberal interpretation on a well-established 
usage. But, as we shall see later on, there was quite a storm 
of social agitation which he had to meet and overcome. 

* Lit, ‘ unclean a term anciently used in Hindu countries to designate Christians,,.^ 
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There was, however, nob the faintest indication of this 
storm when Jung Bahadur entered Thapathalli on the Gth 
of February. Indeed, he was received with quite an out- 
burst of public joy The route taken by him was lined 
with troops on both sides ; the principal civil and military 
officers of the kingdom went out to meet him on the banks 
of the Baghmati river ; immense crowds thronged the streets 
and congregated on every conceivable standing-ground, as if 
the whole country had come out to welcome him ; people 
from the remotest provinces had gathered to see him, as 
though he were the inhabitant of another planet. All the 
towns and cities were astir to accord him a hearty welcome, 
and vied with one another iis to which should do the greatest 
honour to him and to itself. The road from the Kalimati 
bridge to the palace was decorated with flags and buntings, 
and adorned at intervals with arches of triumph emblazoned 
with suitable mottoes of welcome. A gorgeous State pavilion 
stood ready to receive him at the nearer entrance of the 
bridge, and on his stepping inside, the artillery fired a salute. 
On each side stood, rank behind rank, tlio grandees of the 
realm, among whom the ’Minister’s brothers and' cousins held 
conspicuous places. Dressed in a magnificent robe of white 
silk, and a pair of tight trousers, which set off his slim figure 
to great advantage, and bowing as ho approached the pavilion, 
he looked truly the hero who had braved perils both of kind 
and water, to visit one of the greatest countries of the earth. 
Decked with a coronet of the brightest silver, studded with a 
galaxy of pearls, diamonds and emeralds, and with the 
sword presented by Napoleon III. hanging at his side, he 
drew all eyes upon him, as he advanced to tho seat of honour 
in tho middle of tho pavilion. His sturdy body-guard,^ 
armed with double-barrelled rifles, stood close behind huu. 
and were the only soldiers in the hall. On taking hi* 
lie received an address of welcome from the vast group, W 
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whom he spoke iu a few well-ehosoti words of acknowledgment. 
As he drove to the palace, the populace in the streets showered 
ilowers and vermilion upon him. while the regiments posted 
along the route, presented arms ns lie passed by. On the 8th, 
dung Bahadur presented the complimentary letter of the 
Maharaja, which he had brought from the Queen of Ragland, 
in full Durbar, and under a salute of 2 1 guns. The s'amo day 
he held a review of 8,000 troops at Tandikhel. and bade 
good-bye to Mr. Oliphaut and Captain Cavenagh, who return- 
ed to India. 

It seems strange that the same people, who were so 
enthusiastic iu their welcome of dung Bihadur, should, only 
a few days later, form a plot to take Ins life, and all this 
demonstration be but an ostentatious prelude to a bloody 
scene they had prepared behind the .«dage. Yet on the lGtli 
of February, only ten days after he reached Thapatlnilli, a 
foul conspiracy was detected, and bad evidently been conceived 
and matured much earlier. There was not the merest shadow 
of an indication of this plot. when, two days after his arrival, 
he resumed his post of Minister, and entered on his duties, — 
not the slightest symptom of any opposition, and everything 
appeared to have settled down into its normal state of order 
and tranquillity. The disco veiy of the plot was made under 
curious circumstances. At midnight on the 10th, General 
Bam Bahadur went to Thapatlnilli, and after sitting over the 
(ire for some time in perfect silence, suddenly burst into a 
passion of weeping, and told his brother that he had a seeret 
in his mind, which had cost him two successive sleepless 
nights, and which he had delayed in revealing so long for 
fear lest he himself, though innocent, should be deemed as 
guilty as the rest; and that now as Jung Bahadur had barely 
time to save his life, he could not restrain himself further, since 
the conspiracy was to shoot him the next day, when lie was 
on the way to Basantpur. He then proceeded to enter inf/». 
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the details of the plot, by which General Badri Narsingh,, 
Colonel Jai Bahadur, and Kazi Karbar Khattri were to have 
the Minister murdered by a hired assassin, and were then to 
subvert the existing Government, and establish a fresh one in 
its stead. It was arranged that, simultaneously with the 
death of Jung Bahadur, Prince Upendra Bikrain was to take 
the life of his brother, the Maharaja Surendra Bikrain, and 
set himself on the throne, and reorganise the cabinet by 
appointing Bam Bahadur Prime Minister, Badri Nnrsingh 
Commander-in-chief, and Jai Bahadur and Knzi Karbat 
Khattri to the offices next below in pretension. 

It appeared that Knzi Karbar Khattri was the originator 
of the plot, by which he hoped to avenge an old grudge, 
which he had cherished long, and which he now found tho 
opportunity of satisfying. He set abroad a report that 
Jung Bahadur had lost his caste by dining with Europeans, 
as well as by many other acts incompatible with tho princi- 
ples of the Hindu casto system — a happy device by which lie 
easily alienated tho sympathies of his friends and relations, 
whom such violation most affected. At tho same time lie ton • 
care, to save himself and his partners in guilt irom the ignoini 
ny of tho deed, and from the wrath of the soldiery, by pointing 
out that as Jung Bahadur was too powerful to be outcastci , 
the only other mode of dealing with him was by dcnlin 0 
death on him, and thus preventing all possibility of an) con 
tamination. It was on tho night of the 1-lth that 1 ani 
Bahadur was taken to Badri Narsingh’s house, and pl' iccl 
face to face with tho small group of conspirators, who ‘ ,u 
obviously settled all details before admitting Bam Bah.n nr 
as an accomplice. With consummate craft did Bam Bahai ur 
take the oath they administered, and professed to enter m > 
all their views, but cautioned delay, ostensibly on the groins 
of the magnitude of the task, but really to gain time t" 
prejnue his brother against it. With wonderful tact ' ' 
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he fish out from them all the details of their plan, pro- 
fessing all along to be most eager to help them. Once in 
possession of the details, he resolved to disclose all to 
J ung Bahadur, but was at first diffident as to his recep- 
tion, for the person making the revelation is the first to be 
suspected. His heart failed him for two days, both for his 
own fears, and for fears for the safety of his younger brother, 
who was involved in the plot ; for two days there was a 
struggle between his sense of duty towards the Minister, 
and his regard for the life of his younger brother, for he 
could save the life of his elder brother only by dooming the 
younger to death. 

Jung Bahadur was naturally shocked to hear that his 
own brother was hungering for his life, and though he quick- 
ly pardoned Bam Bahadur for the delay he had made in the 
divulgence, he took care to warn him of the consequences, in 
case the information should prove to be false, promising 
at the same time to reward him, if the account were true. 
He lost no time in arming the Thapathalli guard, and in re- 
pairing to the Kote, where he quickly got the garrison under 
arms ; and before any of his movements were known to any 
one, he sent off parties of soldiers to the houses of the con- 
spirators, with orders to arrest them and bring them to the 
Kote without delay. Each part}?- consisted of one hundred 
strong, and was under the command of a trusty follower. 
Colonel Jagat Sliamsher was sent to arrest Jai Bahadur; 
Captain Ban Mehar Adhikari, Jung’s oldest friend, was des- 
patched to secure t th.e most formidable of the conspirators, 
Badri Narsingh ; and Ranoddip Singh was ordered to bring 
Prince Upendra. Colonel Dhir Sliamsher was at the same 
time enjoined to hold in readiness the guards throughout the 
city, and to muster a body of Jung’s own regiment against 
any armed resistance that might be attempted. All this was 
done with a secrecy and promptness that took the conspira- 
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tors by surprise, and within two hours from the time he 
received knowledge of the plot, he had all the four conspira- 
tors brought to the Kote in chains. Meanwhile Jung Baha- 
dur had assembled a number of the chiefs and the King and 
his father, the ex-King, and they formed a couit, at which the 
trial of the prisoners immediately began The prisoners at 
first denied all knowledge of the plot, and ex ery attempt to 
elicit a confession failed The court was therefore adjourned, 
but on the following day, seaich beiug made in their 
houses, a paper was found which clearly proved the offence, 
but which the Minister kept concealed for a few moments. 

Badri Naisiugh was the loudest of all in proclaiming his 
innocence , he appealed to justice, he appealed to mercy, he 
invoked the wrath of God on this foul accusation and intend- 
ed fratricide, and was proceeding with his harangue, when he 
was cut off in the middle of his exclamations by Jung Baha- 
dur, who flung the concealed document over lus head, and 
then ordered Captain Sataram to stiiko the mouth of the 
offender with his shoes Thus humiliated, Badri Nur&ingh 
confessed Ins guilt and began to entieat for paidon. 

The question of their guilt having thus been settled, the 
natuio of the punishment had next to be decided. So the next 
day a grand Council of the Sndius was assembled, at which 
both the Maharaja and the c\ -Maharaja wcie picscnt, though 
neither of these took any part in the discussion or tho award 
of tho sentence, and expressed their readiness to infiict on tho 
prince whatexer punishment should be dealt to the other 
offenders It was at first decided that the prisoners should be 
decapitated, but Jung Bahadur dissented fiom this decision 
on grouuds of public policy It was next rosohed that thur 
eyes should be put out with hot non, so as to make tluiu 
Uolple-s, and thus ctlletu illy secure tho-e who had tah»n 
part in tho trial and conviction, from the future \engeunce of 
the* malefactor*, in case the) should at any trine* regain therr 
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liberty ; ami ns to Karbar Ivhaitri, the arch-traitor, he was 
to lose both eyes and tongue for having framed an abomin- 
able lie. It was at the same time urged by a lew members 
that they should be confined in an iron cage, and sent down 
to Chitam to die of malaria. Jung Bahadur approved of 
none of these barbarous modes of punishment, and in this 
humane decision he was greatly inlluenced by his mother, 
a lady of the noblest character, who bad always enjoyed her 
noble son’s love and respect. Considerations of policy like- 
wise had their share in influencing bis decision in this matter. 
In a country where royalty is worshipped with the fervour 
of religion, the public trial and execution of a member of the 
royal family would undoubtedly have caused a thrill wholly 
unlike that with which a Parliament-ridden nation witnessed 
the death of Charles L, or that with which the savage sans- 
culottes beheld the guillotine oi Louis X\ I. .Moreover, ill 
a state, as in Nepal, where power is constantly slipping, and 
shifting from hand to hand, it was extremely diflieult to 
foresee the ultimate consequences of such a radical departure 


from immemorial custom, or to calculate with any measure of 
certainty the infinite possibilities that might result from such 
violation. Such severe measures did not accord also with 
the enlightened principles of government he had inaugurated. 
Mutilation was forbidden by law as a punishment even on 
the lowest criminals, from the very day lie assumed charge 
of the Premiership, and lie was peculiarly unwilling to 
revive the cruel practice, for he held that an evil once 
abolished should never be allowed to take growth again. 
Promptings of mercy and humanity lent added weight to these 
considerations, for Jung Bahadur was by nature a most kind- 
hearted man. Ho might in the heat of the moment utter an 
unkind word, or rush to an unkind deed, but never in his life 
did he commit cruelty in cold blood. Badri Narsingh was 
after all his own brother, Jai Bahadur his first cousin, and lie 
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could uot find it in his heart to break the bonds of blood e\ en for 
the sake of justice He therefore suggested a plan that offered 
a satisfactory solution of all difficulties by promising protec- 
tion to all concerned, aud yet meeting the ends of justice. 
The plan was to send the accused to ^British India, and to 
ask the British Government to confine them in the foi ties'* 
either of Chunar or of Allahabad for the term of their natural 
lives, — a plan which was calculated to save the eyesight aud 
the lives of the ptisoners, to save the countiy at large fiom 
the effects of their vile designs, and to ^ave the contiicting 
judges fiom their vengeance, m case they should ever regain 
their liberty. The couise recommended by Jung Bahadur 
was unanimously adopted by the court, though the general 
feeling of the army w as to stop at nothing shot t of death. 
The British Government was accoidingly wiitteu to. Mean- 
while the otfendeis veto confined in the Kote, guarded by a 
whole legimeut uuder a Colonel, two Captains, aud a corres- 
ponding number of subaltern officeis It was deemui 
necessary to keep Badn Narsingh constantly handcuffed, list 
lie should attempt to put an cud to his own life aud defeat 
the ends of justice The others weie locked in scpai ate 
cells and strictly watched, but weie otheiwise quite free. 
The Government were so nppiehcusive of their escape that 
they weie determined to put them in rigoious impusmtment, 
in case tho British Government icfuscd to undertake their 
custody, or failed to scud a favourable reply within a month 
There was «omc moic of discussion when no reply wo* 
ztceivtd hum the Biitish Government within the cxptcttd 
period, and it was decided to extend the period to two 
month", at the cud of which the long-awaited communication 
was received from the Biitish Government, who consented to 
take charge of the pri-oncis by confining them at Allah ‘hid 
for live ytais, promising to take ovuy possible precaution tor 
their security, but disclaiming all responsibility if they male 
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their escape. The Nepal Government agreed to pay a subsis- 

tence allowance of ten rupees per diem for each prisoner, and 

five rupees for the five servants, who were allowed to 

accompany them, on condition that they shared their masters’ 

imprisonment, and did not go outside the fort ; they also 

0 > 

agreed to supply all necessary clothing, and to pay for the 
services of a sergeant to look after the prisoners. 

The prisoners left Kathmandu under a strong guard, on 
the 24th of June 1851, travelling via Makwanpur, and avoiding 
the Terai, for fear of catching malaria. F urther investigations 
into the origin of the plot were made after the prisoners had 
been transported from the country, and it appeared plain that 
Jai Bahadur was the real originator, the prime mover in a 
vast and complicated scheme, which implicated many more 
than had been detected and convicted. For a plot of such 
a nature would never have gathered head at all, had not 
.the ringleaders felt that there was a considerable party of 
the disaffected ready to join them when the moment of action 
should come, as indeed there were many in the state who 
owed the Miuister a grudge for one reason or another — 
disappointed suitors, rejected candidates, defeated rivals, 
political adventurers, professional intriguers, habitual malcon- 
tents, who are always ready to co-operate in any scheme which 
proffers them a flattering hope of gain. Jai Bahadur 
cherished a bitter grudge against the Minister, ever since, two 
years ago, he was disgraced for having accepted a bribe from 
a landholder, and he had long awaited an opportunity of 
feeding it, when he succeeded in admitting Badri Narsingh 
into the secret. He was a most valuable ally, in that he was 
very popular with the army, without whose sympathy nothing 
could be done. Kazi Karbar, though an inveterate intriguer, 
was merely a useful tool in this affair, as his tale with regard 
to the Minister’s doings in England was likely to be credited 
as the evidence of an eye-witness. Prince Upendra Bikrarn 
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by natuie a weakling, was easily biidlimed by the&c cunuing 
men, who tickled his vanity by holding out fanciful visions of 
sovereignty, and inflamed his personal animosity against Jung 
by making him dissatisfied with the so-called paltiy sum 
allotted by the Minister for his maintenance. These were all 
against whom the case was clearly proved, though doubtless 
there were many others who had a hand m it, and many more 
who professed sympathy while avoiding actual participation 
for feai , and it was in consequence of the peculiar hurried 
way in which the conspiracy was crushed before ai living at 
full matuiity, that no clue could be found as to those others 
In July 1851 the King suddenly announced his intention 
of retiring fiom public life by abdicating the throne in favour 
of his infant son, who was then hardly four yeais of age. 
This was extremely suspicious, but the King gave no other 
leasous than that he was overwhelmed with sorrow* at tho 
death of his eldest Queen,— a motive which was obviously a 
pretence, as the death had occuried no less than nine months 
previously The leal cause, however, was that ho hud grown 
tired of playing the puppet, and living under strict sun ul* 
lance, like an habitual convict, with no liberty to go about 
except when attended by a stiong guard. These measures 
were imposed upon him by Jung B ihadui, who deemed it 
necessary that he should be constantly attended by faithful 
follow ers, lest some intiiguing enterpriser should find fttt 
opportunity of woiking on the King’s imbecile bum, mid lead 
him into acts of violence, such as marked his early career. 
The King was however, pi ev ailed upon to give up his idea <’f 
abdication, and to persevere in a life of dependence upon 
Minister, partly by indirect inducements, but mostly by direct 
threats. 

All was now culm and quiet in the capital ; the euit'J* 
meut of the conspiracy \\»u> o\cr; the repressive mi asUf* * 
consequent thereon were completed ; the short bu-y spdl 11 
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active* duties concluded, and monotonous routine-work was all 
that occupied the Ministers attention from day to day, till he 
grew tired of his indolent life, and sought consolation in the 
pleasures of the woods. So in .December a large party was 
organised for an elephant hunting excursion to the Terai. 
Lh\ Oldfield, who formed one of the party, has left a vivid 
account of this khcihrfi in his Sketches j mm Kcpul. No game 
of any kind could he bagged during the first two encamp- 
ments, till the party reached I lituwra on the morning of the 
1‘Jth December. 

Towards noon a track of wild elephants was discovered, 
and Jung, accompanied by two or three others of the party, 
forthwith started in search of them, with four or five staunch 


fast elephants. He soon came upon a small herd, and 
captured a fine female elephant, whom lu; brought to the 
camp in triumph. The next day the camp was pushed to the 
next hunting-ground. The tame elephants wore all led in 
a line, and the march was continued in unbroken silence, so ns 


not to scare away any game. Presently Jung sighted a fine 
Saitibar deer in advance of the line, which was signalled to 
halt, and Jung moving Ins elephant close alongside of Dr. Old- 
field’s, jumped into his howdah, and asked him to shoot. The 
Doctor had taken a good aim, but his shut only pierced the 
chest, and the deer managed to skip off, followed closely by 
the dogs, which were soon let loose, till by sunset she was 
quite exhausted, and the dogs coming up, she was despatched 
and cut up for meat. 

Shortly before reaching the next camp, which was at 
Dardara, Jung came upon a fresh track of wild elephants, and 
immediately started olfin pursuit, leaving his party to proceed 
to Dardara, where Jung joined them at midnight, much fati- 
gued, and with all his clothes torn to pieces by the thorns of 
the jungles through which he passed in the darkness. He 
was up before the sun next morning, and resumed ' 
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ings in search of the whereabouts of his game. Dr. Oldfield 
tells us that “ he was most indefatigable in pursuit of his 
game. All day long, and night too if necessary, he would 
follow a track over the worst ground, often on foot, and where 
lie was obliged to fast the greater part of the time, or take 
merely any fruit, etc , which might be procurable.” He was 
soon able to ascertain that the herd he was tracking consisted 
of only one male and twelve or thirteen females. Leaving some 
two dozen tame elephants to watch their movements, he re- 
turned to camp , near which, in the course of the day, lie erect- 
ed an immense stockade, in order to drive the herd within it, 
and then went oft' after his game again, to see if they had been 
successfully held in check by the elephants on the watch. 
Satisfying himself on this point, he returned to camp, and on 
the morning of the 23rd, was off again with 270 picked ele- 
phants, to drive tlio herd into the stockade. Towards the close 
of the day, they were driven pell-mell into the enclosure, the 
entrance of which was then blocked by a solid wall of tame 
elephants One by one the seven wild ones that had been 
thus imprisoned were secured with ropes, and the capture 
was complete ; one of these died a few minutes after, as the 
knot in his lasso had unfortunately somehow become a 
l umiing knot, and he was strangled. 

On the 24tli, a female elephant, who had somehow 
managed to slip her neck out of tho noose, was reported to 
be within a few miles of tho camp. A pursuit was immuli* 
atcly made, and sho was easily caught, us, being alone, frhc 
was very shy and sheepish. 

Nine moro elephants vero entrapped about tho sarno 
time ami at the same place. Of these two wero secured on 
the 2Gth, four on the 27th, and three on the 28th. Tla* 
camp was then shifted westwards to Chitavun, near the con- 
tinence of the Mnnuuri and tho Bapti, ami here the Minimi’ 
shot 30 rhinoceroses, and 32 tigers— a bag full enough tofatedv* 
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any sportsman, and Jung Bahadur returned to the capital, 
and devoted himself to reforming the criminal law of the 
country with renewed vigour and activity. 

V o V 

On the 24 tli of May 1852, Jung Bahadur ordered a saluto 
of 21 guns to be fired in honour of Queen Victoria’s birth -day > 
which was celebrated in Nepal, during Jung Bahadur’s re<>-inio 
with nearly as much demonstration of public joy as in Her 
Majesty’s own dominions. This custom was introduced by 
my father in token of his esteem for the British Power, and 
it was regularly observed in his time. 

p 

In November came the news of the death of his friend, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Jung Bahadur ordered 83 
minute-guns to be fired, as a mark of his country’s mourn- 
ing for the great national hero of England, with whom it 
was his privilege to be personally acquainted. 

The same month he had to face another conspiracy. 
This time it was to assassinate not only the Minister, but 
also his brothers and their followers. Captain Bhetu Singh 
Bashinait was the ringleader, and the only man of note 
among a number of obscure caitiffs who were involved in the 
plot ; but there is no doubt that a searching investigation 
would have brought to light a formidable list of distinguished 
names. One of the conspirators betrayed the whole plot, 
evidently influenced by fear of the consequences. Some of 
the underlings were arrested, and the whole guilt was con- 
fessed. The prisoners were condemned to death, but the 
sentence was afterwards mitigated, and they were sent to 
transportation for life to Chita van, a malarious district of the 
Terai. 

It was Jung Bahadur’s practice always to seek relief 
from the strain of a late anxiety in the excitement of an 
elephant-hunting expedition, and a Ichcdak remained his 
favourite mode of holiday-making to the last So immedi- 
ately after the suppression of the Bashinait cons -iracy,, ..be 
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set out for the Term, and during the month of December, 
shot in all 20 tigers, 3 boars, and 4 leopards. Without 
returning to Kathmandu, he proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
Badri and Kedur via Almorah, Bam Bahadur officiating as 
Minister during his absence. At each of these two temples ho 
made a giaut of Rs. 4,000 as a charitable endowment. On the 
26tli of May 1853, the Minister and his paity leached the 
frontier post of Aliganj, on tlieir return from the trip to Badri* 
nath. They left this place at midnight, but Jung Bahadur 
galloped off considerably ahead of his party, and reached 
the capital at about 4 o’clock in the after noon the next day, 
having accomplished a journey of 109 miles,, on horseback, in 
about 1G hours, during the hottest part of the year, changing 
horses no less than twelve times, and arm ing at his palace 
apparently quite unfatigued. His three companions reached 
their destination some twelve hours later, travelling slowly by 
stages, and halting at short intervals 

A story of a somewhat curious nature hits been told, 
illustrating the superstitious vcneiation of the people for 
their great Minister The summer of 1853 was unusually 
severe, tire rainfall abnormally scanty, aud the drought tin c f 
tened the destruction of the crops, and the ruin of the people. 
The people had lifted up heart aud tongue, but their prayers 
were hithoito unheeded by the god of tain, find death by t 
stars ation seemed unavoidable, when on the 27th of May 
Jung Bahadur entered Kathmandu amidst a heavy show trot 
rain. This happy coincidence could not but impress the 
poputar mind, and they attubuted it to Jungs auspicious 
htar. 

Another stoiy of a superstitious elmt actor relates to the 
sumo pei tod. A cose of iufimtieide committed by a worn m 
was hi ought up for iu.it before the MmwUr. ThU »wiw» 
lived in illicit intcieour-o with a shot maker, and bad kill' ^ 
her owu son, tint lie might not disclose the secret ot h^ r 
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intimacy to her husband She killed the hov, cut up the body, 
dressed and cooked the flesh, and served it up lor her 
husband's supper. While, eating, the father discovered the 
tip of a human finger in the meat, and on questioning his 
wife, received no satisfactory reply. He began to suspect 
something amiss, and called for his son, but was told that she 
had not seen him since that morning. On thoroughly ran- 
sacking the house, the mangled corpse was found hidden in a 
corner. On being put to trial, the woman made a full confes- 
sion. and was ordered to he devoured bv one of the tigers 
that were kept in iron cages at Thapatludli. Strangely 
enough, the tiger refused to touch her, though he was fasting 
for two days. When goaded to fury by his keeper, the 
tiger jumped upon her with a loud roar, and killed her, but 
still refused to cat her flesh, though lie was starved for 
another three days, and the dead body was eventually 
removed from the cage in an advanced stage of decomposition. 
It seems that even a hungry beast disdains to eat such 
abominable food —a belief quite common in tliu East, like the 
corresponding belief in the West, that a lion will not injure 
a chaste woman. 

In September 1 Soil the British Government announced 
the death of General Jai Bahadur which took place in the 
fort of xUlahabad. On hearing this, the mother of Jung 
Bahadur, who herself always leaned to the side of mercy 
and clemency, persuaded him to apply to the British Govern- 
ment for the restoration of the surviving prisoners. Jung 
Bahadur, who always obeyed his mother, at once wrote to 
Allahabad, and General Badri Narsingh and Prince Upendra 
Bikram arrived at Kathmandu in January 1854. At this 
time Jung Bahadur was touring in the eastern districts of 
the Terai, and so the prisoners were not allowed to leave 
their houses, lest they should find an opportunity of aveng- 
ing themselves on the Minister, on whose return to Thapa- 
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thalli, Badri Xarsingh was despatched to Palpa, with his 
sou Kedar Narsingh, a lad of fourteen, who was appointed 
Governor of the piace, aud was responsible for his father's 
future conduct. Before leaving Kathmandu, Badri Namingh 
penitently prayed for his brother's pardon, promised to be 
loyal to him, and was allowed to enjoy all his wealth and 
property. He was, however, warned not to leave the district 
without his permission. Upend ra Bikram was ordered to 
reside at Bhatgaou, and had all his property restored to him. 
A year later he was permitted to return to the capital, and 
to reside in his own palace. Badri Narsingh was after a 
few months made Commander-in-chief of the Western Army, . 
and the reconciliation between the two brothers was com- 
- plete. 

It was long in contemplation to eommemorato Jung 
-Bahadur’s administratiois by sosne visible and tassgiblo token 
of popular gratitude, and it was finally decided that a marble 
statue oil the parade ground be tho form which such memo- 
rial should take. One day a representative deputation of 
" the civil aud military functionaries of the realm, headed by 
General Bam Bahadur, waited on His Excellency, and on 
being asked to state the object of their mission, they ex- 
pressed tho desire to erect a lasting monument ill his honour, 
as a token of the people’s gratitude, for the perfect peace mid 
prosperity they had enjoyed during the whole period ol Jung 
Bahadur’s benign rule, adding that they had decided the form 
to bo a marble statue, in which hu was to be represented at 
standing with a sword in one hand aud a eode of laws »■ 
tho other. The Minister thanked them for their kindness 
and good-wili, hut protested tlmt ho had done nothing < u 
merit the honour they so generously proposed to confer u| lul ' 
him ; that the little lie laid tried to do was not even a fourth 
part of what lie had conceived for the good of hit country . 
and that if they wero bent on a memorial, the Attest time 
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it would be after his death, if they still valued his services. 
The members of the deputation replied that, even if they 
placed a statue of his in every house in the country, it would 
still be but an inadequate recognition of the invaluable, in- 
calculable good he had done to his country, and that if 
their present wishes were deferred, many of them would die 
before seeing them fulfilled. There could be no reply to this. 
On the 15tli of March 1854, Jung Bahadur’s statue was 
unveiled on the parade ground, in the presence of a vast 
crowd of spectators drawn for all classes of the population. 
The event was celebrated with befitting pomp and splendour : 
a review of the whole garrison stationed in the valley, a 
salute of guns, a few laudatory speeches, a display of fire- 
works, a State banquet made up a brilliant programme that 
continued to the next day as well. 

In May of the same year came off a rejoicing, greater 
and more splendid than had yet been seen in Nepal. This 
was on the occasion of the marriage of Jung’s eldest son, 
Jagat Jung, which took place on the Stli of that month. 
The bridegroom was only eight years of age, the bride, a 
girl of six, was the eldest daughter of the King by his senior 
Queen. — a royal marriage, in more than one sense of that term. 
Immense preparations were made by both parties, to cele- 
brate the event to the utmost limit allowed by the exchequer. 
The road from Thapathalli to the Hauuman Dhoka palace, 
along which the marriage procession was to past., was brightly 
illuminated, and lined with soldiers on either aide. The pro- 
cession itself was almost of interminable length, and of un- 
paralleled magnificence. At the head were a few regiments 
of soldiers in bright scarlet uniform-;, with their regimen ri- 
bands playing the sweetest tunes; behind them foL'o *--- 
the flower of Nepalese nobility in their gayest clotL^ : y 
the centre came the bridegroom, blazing with jewels. - 
in a State palanquin, with a gold goblet con 7 
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water, carried before him on the head of the oldest female 
servant in his father’s establishment ; on both sides of him 
were parties of dancing girls ; a few other regiments brought 
up the rear. Muskets were discharged every now and again, 
and rockets and bombshells flashed and boomed in e\ery 
part of the gay tin oug AVhen the procession marched just 
Taudikhel, a salute of fifteen guns greeted the bridegroom, 
who was here welcomed by the Maharaja, the bride's father, 
who escorted the party up to the palace On reaching 
the King’s But bar, the biidcgioom and party uerc tecehed 
with much display and ceremony, by a large number of 
nobles. 

The nnuriage ceremony being celebrated at the bride's 
place that night, the bride was conveyed to her new home 
at Thapathalli the next e\euing, with an eclat no wise inferior 
to that of the pievious day. The biidegioom was seated on 
an elephant in a golden houdah, and the bride in a golden 
palanquin embellished with precious stones, followed by more 
than one bundled female attendants, dtessed in rich brocade, 
and wax mg fans of chowiy tail ot peacock’s fratlicrs Jnng 
Bahadur was also mounted on an elephant, followed by 
sc\cnty other elephants, bearing his relati\es and the picked 
men of hisputy To make tho display all the more im- 
posing, a giand parade of all the ti oops at the capital was 
held it Tundikhel, a salute of fifteen guns being filed as the 
procession passed by. The British Resident in Nepal shared 
tho rejoicings, and formed part of the pioccssion, bang ex- 
ceedingly interested mall ho saw After staying at I fa* 
patlmlli for a day, the bade was taken to her father « 
palace, from which she was soon brought Kick to her future 
home. 

It is the custom in Nepal tokwya special tax, tdkd 
th« dowry ta\, ou the occasion of the marriage of the King' 
eldest daughter — a tax strangely uUu to tho>e feudal du*' 
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that were common in Europe in the feudal age. This is not 
done in the ease of younger daughters, whose dowry is paid 
from the State treasury. On this occasion the dowry amount- 
ed Rs. (5,7 1,775 of Nepalese coin. 

The same summer Jung Bahadur himself was married to 
the youngest sister of Butch Jung Shah, who was for some time 
Prime Minister, and who was murdered in 1817. This lady, 
and her elder brother, Guru Prasad Shah, with other relations, 
had been living in exile at Bettiah, whence they were allowed 
to return to Nepal, on appealing lor mercy to the Minister. 
Jung Bahahur not only permitted them to return, but also 
restored all their property, which had been confiscated, and 
made her brothers Guru Prasad Shah and Bamscr Shah, colo- 
nels in the army. Guru Prasad declined the oiler, on the 
ground that he had had quite enough of politics, and that he 
would spend the little remainder of his life in peaceful seclu- 
sion as a farmer, which was allowed to him. Thus the old 
feud of the Balias and the Chautarias was quenched in close 
family alliance between the two. 

These two marriages were strokes of policy higher than 
had yet been practised by Jung Bahadur. Marriages in the 
East are seldom an affair of hearts, least of all in high circles, 
but these two were downright political treaties, that achieved 
ends otherwise unattainable ; for no amount of political in- 
fluence could have given that prestige to Jung Bahadur’s 
position which was gained by this matrimonial alliance with 
royalty itself. No amount of penitence and pardon could 
have terminated the family feud between the Buna and 
Chautaria parties so amicably as was done by means of this 
loveless marriage. 

O 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Tibetan Expedition. 


month of May 1854 was an eventful one in the 
3 of .Tung Bahadur, and so in the histoiy of 
3pal, for the two had non become so closely 
associated as fully to demonstrate Cailyle’s notion of history 
as only the biography of gieat men • the son of the 
contemned, caslneied Kti/i Balner Singh had now become 
“ the modeller, the pattern, and in a wide sense the creator ” 
of whatever was achieved 111 Nepal in his age. It was the 
month which saw the mairioge of Jung Bahadur’s eldest son 
with the eldest princess of the blood loyal, and theieby raised 
the position of his family at once and immeasurably beyond 
the scales of social dignity It was the month which, by similar 
means, closed a bitter feud, and conveited a powerful vindic- 
tive foe into a staunch ally It was the month that saw the 
beginnings of a mighty piopmation for a mighty war with 
Tibet To explain tlio exact nature of this huge umleitaUng, 
a btief lefeiencc must be made to events that do not naturally 
come within the purview of the period covered by the life of 
Jung Bahadur 

When the Gorl-lms, who claim to luno descended from 
the Rajput chiefs of Cluttore, lied from thcii ancient home of 
Hajputana before the onset of Muslim couqucst, they sought 
shelter in Nepal, vvhue they soon became a conquering 
nation, and established a dynasty of rulus These rulers 
with the unexpended coal of original completers, pushed their 
dominion further north into Tibet, and subjected the southern 
portion of it, where they ruled for many yeuis, till in 1791. 
in consequence of some disputes re! iting to coin ige, tin’ 
I'll -el. ins sought help of the Chilli se, who eaunx drove out 
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the Gorkhas, and invaded Nepal, with the result that the 
Nepalese were forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
China, which they do even to this day, though merely as 
u an ancient form through which the spirit breathes no more,” 
One of the terms of the treaty, by which this war between 
Nepal and China terminated, was that the Nepalese should 
pay a tribute to the overlord every fifth year, and the pay- 
ment of this quinquennial subsidy still continues. 

According to this ancient practice, an embassy was sent 
to Pekin in 1852, with the five-yearly presents to the Chinese 
Government. It was not till May 1 85-1 that they ever got 
back to Nepal, though ordinarily the whole journey is 
completed in eighteen months. Out of a large party of 
Sirdars, only one ever returned to Nepal, to bear the ghastly 
tale of woe and suffering to their countrymen. Lieutenant 
Bhimsen Bana, the sole survivor, arrived at Balaji on the 
22nd of May, and there had an audience of the Minister, to 
whom he described how the Mission had been most rudely 
treated by the Chinese authorities who, not content with 
keeping back supplies, were often guilty of acts of positive 
maltreatment, extending sometimes to beating and buffettum 
Appeals for redress, applications for provisions or transport, 
were alike unheeded, till there was nothing left for the poor 
Nepalese but to lay down their lives in the strangers’ land. 
This was all, however, during the return journey. Their 
reception at the court of the Celestial Emperor was nowise 
contrary to expectations, for robes of the costliest silk, and 
hoods of the best sables had been presented to every member 
of the Embassy, as a khilat or ceremonial gift. The Emperor 
Teen- wang had also sent a letter to the King of Nepal, which 
was presented in full Durbar under a salute of 21 guns. 

The pious set formularies of the royal missive were far 
less heeded than the danger of a rupture with the' suzerain 
power, which their ungenerous treatment of the Nepalese 
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mission threatened This dangei, which at first onl} existed 
in imagination, .assumed alarming pi opoi turns, is lepoits of 
Tibetan outiage on Nepilese tiaders weie recenedat home 
For several yeais p ist, the Tibetan authoi lties at Lhassa h id 
perpetrated acts of gross injustice against the .Nepalese, who 
lesided in the chief town of Tibet foi pm poses of bade The 
friction had sometimes flamed into actual hostilities, and some 
innocent blood had also been shed No lemoiistriuces were 
e\ei attended to eithei b} the Tibet ms or the Chinese 
Ambali lesident in Tibet, and m many cases the Chinese 
themsehes weie found to be implicated m the oflentts igimst 
which the Nepalese Ambassidoi \ uni} complained 

The Mctims of Tibetan outiage were not on]} Nepdeso 
tiadeta domiciled in Tibet, but oien those who Inppuiul 
to be pishing tlnough the country, 01 who hud come 
morel} oil i clnuco \isit, md it w is obuousthit these 
outiages, fu fiom being mcielj pusomil or tubal in 
chaructei, weiedclzbciatc, unpiovoked uiongs of a thoioughl) 
n ition il n itui e r l he Nep ilese iddi cssod memoi i \U, contain* 
mg detailed iceounts ot specific clmiges, to the Cinm.sc 
Am bah, lecpiestmg him to foiw ud them to the Climes 
Ihnpezor, but no uisuoi tame from Consul or King No 
othci appeals wuo possible tli m an lppeilto irms, md the 
Nepilese thueimo piepucd ioi w u with Tibet 

The object of the Nepilese was not morel} to Inu their 
giiewmccs icdtcsscd, or to fttihhiU ti ule, but also to inda- 
conquests The poition of Tibet, which ho to the south of 
the Koi mg uid Ivuti pisses, had oiigmilK belonged to the 
Xepdtse, but hid been wrested It} the Chun se and cethd 
hack to l flat, uid it had tut since htui the ambition ot the 
Nepalese to lecoNei this lo>t tcintor} fho prisi ut seeim-d 
then fine to he i fuourubte opportumt} for re ih/mg tJn 
hope of main }etrn, and at the niine tune for Rung 113 * 
theinseUes on the tre leln rous Tibetans tor the count h * 
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wrongs they had suffered afc their hands for a number of 
years. 

The opportunity was indeed favourable. The Chinese 
Empire was at that moment torn by a bitter civil war ; a 
formidable army of Chinese malcontents, led by a soldier of 
fortune named Ticntch, had arrayed themselves against 
the Emperer, and threatened to overthrow the monarchy. 
The imperial troops had therefore to be concentrated at the 
capital, to defend Pekin itself, and not one soldier could be 
spared to repel attacks on the distant borders of the Empire, 
so that the struggle would be carried on only between the 
Nepalese and the Tibetans, without any chance of the danger- 
ous mediation of China. Puffed up with hopes of the success 
of the rebellion under Ticntch, the Nepalese built lofty cas- 
tles in the air about throwing off the galling yoke of the 
Chinese, and annexing a considerable portion of Tibet to their 
own dominions. 

Hope spurred them on in their active preparations. All 
through the year 1854 Jung Bahadur was busy despatching 
messengers, writing letters, going on circuits, holding councils 
of war, and attending to such other arduous duties as fall on 
a Minister immediately before the declaration of a war. He 
was unremitting in his labour, taking little food, and less 
sleep, and devoting himself to his work for days and nights at 
a stretch. He created a new army corps of 14,000 foot, and 
1,200 horse, and cast 80 light twelve-pounders, 24 six -pound- 
ers, and a large number of mortars and howitzers, adapted for 
mountain warfare. The whole Nepal army was prepared for 
mobilization, and only 12,000 were to be left at home to 
garrison the country. The General Officers commanding 
the Western and the Eastern Districts were each ordered to 
furnish a contingent of 5,000 soldiers, and several thousands 
of workmen were engaged in the military factories to prepare 
ammunition, knapsacks, gun-carriages, boxes, tents, and other 
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stores for the use of the ui my, and every possible preparation 
w as made to march upon Tibet, as soon as the stern hold of 
winter should relax on the Tibetan heights, and the pa*>e& 
across the snow should he sufficiently open for the passage of 
the at my. As the climate of Tibet is colder than that of 
Nepal, a special kind ofwaim clothing was. prepared for the 
troops, each of whom receded a good supply of Dakkus (or 
warm ovei coats lined with thick lambsw ool) and Dacha-, (or 
felt shoes with thick soles for walking on the snow). Enor- 
mous quantities of grain and food stuif w ere purchased fi om the 
plains, as it was not deemed advisable to drain the food resour- 
ces of the country The pi incipal passes leading into Tibet were 
defended with small detachments of the Field Force, so as to 
prevent the possibility of any sudden in\ asion of Nepal by a 
Tibetan or Chinese army. Accordingly a large force was 
ordered to assemble at Dhankuta, near the Sikhim frontier, to 
protect the eastern parts of Nepal, and also to command the 
Wallanchun and Hatia passes. Similarly another large fuice 
was collected at Jumla, to protect the western districts, and 
also to command the Yari and the Muhtinath parses The 
preparations weie thus as perfect as hutuui foresight could 
make them, and the Nepalese watched e%ery turn of Tibetan 
affairs, as they waited for the approach of spring. 

On the 21th of February 18o5, the second daughter of 
King Surcndra Bikram Shdi was mairicd to Jung Bahadur- 
second son, liana Ject Jung Bahadur. This maniage wn« 
not celebrated with the tc hit which attended the nuptiuh 
the eldest, Jag-at Jutig, owing to the tumult of the threatening 
war, but a rc\iew of 28,000 Nepalese t loops, dre-sed in'fibvt ut 
costume, wits not dispensed with, as it wiw dt signed to str'*’ A 
diplomatic end — to impress the power and resource « <»! th^ 
country upon the mind of a Lama who had just nrri"-d ^ 
the Nepalese Couit The object of ins mission was to 
a reconciliation, if possible to the uvKantago of the Fib*** 44 * 
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Government, and in case of failure, to conclude a speedy agree- 
ment to prolong negotiations, that would at least enable his 
countrymen to gain time to complete their military prepara- 
tions. This man was neither a military chief nor apolitical 
officer, but a religious functionary, the head of a monastery, 
who was entrusted with this duty, as the Tibetans calculated 
on his sacred calling being a safeguard to him against insult or 
injury from the Nepalese. The Tibetan envoy was presented 
to a Council composed of the Minister, his brothers, and a few 
of the other leading chiefs. In the course of two or three 
days, the settlement arrived at was that the Nepalese would 
be quite willing to give up hostilities altogether on receipt 
of a crore of rupees in cash, to defray the expenses of the 
Nepalese preparations for war, and to repair the damages 
done to the Nepalese merchants at Lhassa. Jung Bahadur 
also proposed a commercial treaty, in order that there might 
be no danger of rupture between tile two Governments in 
future. Unless those terms were accepted within a reasonable 
period of time, the Nepalese threatened to clear all outstand- 
ing obligations at the cannon’s mouth. The Tibetan envoy 
protested that the men who had plundered the Nepalese 
firm were mere freebooters, a miscreant horde of homeless 
marauders, whose whereabouts the Government could not 
trace. He stated that his Government, after careful inves- 
tigation, had estimated the Nepalese loss at five lakhs, which 
sum it was willing to pay down instantly. The Nepalese 
chiefs refused to abide by these terms, and war was declared. 

On the Gth of March 1855, three regiments, each six 
hundred strong, with twelve guns of different sizes, all under 
General Bam Bahadur, were drawn up at Thapafchalli. After 
the troops had presented arms, Jung Bahadur spoke to them 
as follows : — 

“ Soldiers, the Tibetans slight us, because they underrate 
• our power. They have plundered the firms belongingto some 
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of our countrymen ; and have shed some blood If we 
tamely submit to this insult, they will be encouraged in their 
marauding. I therefore command you to give them a leaiou 
that v. ill convince them of the superiority of our arms, and 
vindicate the honour of our country " 

The soldieis again presented arms, and assured him of 
their readiness to shed every diop of blood in their veins 
to uphold the honour of their country. Then followed the 
ceremony of the war Tila , when Jung Bah idur decorated the 
officers with garlands, and scattered flow ers, vermilion, and rice 
upon the heads of the soldiers, as they marched to the sound 
of martial music, shouting u Jung Bahadur ho jui 1” (v ictory to 
Jung Bahadur) They left Kathmandu on their way to 
Reran", via Noyakot, and halted for the fir»t day at Balaji, 
the men being housed in small tents, so light that three coolies 
could carry a couple of them, with all their accessories, every 
such tent accommodating ten soldiers Their orders were to 
march straight to Keiaug, and take possession of the pass 
and of the district lying on this side of it. 

On the same day another regiment, a newly -raised corps 
of Gorhlias, named the “ Hun da Dhoj,” started from Kath- 
mandu, with order*, to occupy the Wallanchun P«iss ; aud two 
other regiments started from Bhatgaon, under General Phir 
Sliamsher, to occupy the ICuti Pass 

On the 3rd of Apiil, the Rep'dcso camo first in sight of 
the enemy Tho advancing foiee under Dhir Shainsher win 
opposed by an ai my of {,000 Tibetans, near tho \illago of 
Chusan A desultory skirmish followed, which listed 
bomo hours, at the cud of which tho Tibetans took to flight, 
leaving a few dead and dying on the field. Tho Nepali 
were un.iblo to follow up this success, as tho ground ahead 
was thickly coven d with snow Tho day after the action, 
Dhir Shiunaher pushed on, occupied Kuti, and poaUd 
advance guard five miks beyond it 
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Meanwhile Bam Bahadur’s troops marched on to their 
destination unopposed. Unopposed too they succeeded in 
occupying Kerang. Intelligence was here brought to the 
General that a large force of Tibetans had assembled at two 
marches from Kerang, and Jung Bahadur at once despatched 
a reinforcement, consisting of one regiment of artillery and 
two of infantry under Colonel Bakht Jung, and six regi- 
ments of infantry under General Jagat Shamsher. 

On all the important stations along the frontier, horse 
decks were established for the rapid transmission of news to 
the capital. The commissariat arrangements were all that 
could be desired, and the camp followers were of especial , 
service. About 30,000 of these had volunteered their 
services, to follow the different divisions of the army. , Half 
of them were armed with daggers, and the other half with 
rifles of their own. They fought bravely throughout the 
war, and were enlisted in the army in place of those who fell 
in action. 

On Jagat Sliamsher’s arrival at the foot of Gunta Gharri, 
he found the fort held b}^ a body of 6,500 well-armed Tibetans. 
The fortress was built on the crest of a steep hill. The cliffs 
on the left of it were at that time swarming with the 
enemy, who, conscious of their vast superiority in numbers, 
were hastening to surround our troops, and command the 
most advantageous positions. Jagat Shamsher resolved to 
give battle without delay, lest the enemy should be reinforced 
and be beyond his strength. Day had not yet dawned, and 
a biting wind, like a fierce tornado, swept the bare, bleak 
ramparts of hillside, and the glimmering depths of the valley 
below. It was an enterprise ' of pitch and moment, and the 
attempt to dislodge the enemy from their stronghold was 
clearly fraught with insuperable difficulties. But there was 
no recoil. The battle commenced, but what a battle it 
was ! It seemed as if the very heavens f ownpJp-.pver 
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conquerors, besides a laige number of Bakins and Docha ?, 
and a goodly store of ammunition Three days later, one of 
our officers discovered a leather bag containing /tali won 
(gold dust), lying in. a corner of the foi t, carefully concealed 
under a heap of loose eatth It was full 182 seers in weight, 
and worth about three lakhs at the lowest rate of calculation 
The gold and the salt were instantly despatched to Ivath 
mandu, and the clothing was distributed among the shivering 
soldiery. 

*^On hearing of the fall of Jhuuga, Juug Bahadur left 
Thapathalh to 30m the army at the fiont Bam Balndur, 
who had just been invalided home, officiated as Minister, 
Krishna Bahadur acted as Commander-on- Chief of the 
Reserve Force, Kanoddip Singh dischuged the duties of 
Quaitermaster General Twenty-one lull Rajas, mi dan out 
of office, discommissioned officers, c isliioied sepoys, in all some 

18.000 men, joined the Ministers camp at Balaji, as volunteers 
in hope of heieafter getting employment or promotion. 
Jung Bahadur ai ranged this horde into four divisions and 
sent them to the different centiea of w.u, to act as resent* 
Badri Narsingh was instructed to 1 egistci the nuues of 

20.000 men, uuder 43 yeats of ago, on condition th it thiy 
would, if required, go on ictivo sen ice It w.is also decided 
to raise a new army corps of 100,000. to bo hold indy to hU 
the field at a moment’s notice All these aiiangoments were 
mule In les-s than thieo diys, for it w is on the Uh of M»\ 
that J ung B ill uhtr recciv ul intelligence of the t ill of Jhtmg *» 
and on the 7th he was on his wav to Tibet* Tins 1* * 
stupendous task for any General, and L do not suppose tlut 
such marvellous expedition has ever lu.cn excelled Uts dn* 
patches to the several camp-., and to the governors of th 
provinces, are a monument of l ibouj, and would till volume* 
if fully recorded, foi they go into grtil detail, ilhutritwg 
atn izing misery of Gets .md figures, an eqiidly starting 
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foresight of the course of future events, and a faultless judg- 
ment of current allairs. 

In obedience to orders received from the capital, General 
Dhir Shamsher marched his troops towards Boomi-Goomba, 
a town about 9 miles from Kuti, named from a gold-roofed 
temple it contains. The rain was falling in torrents, and the 
sloping hillside, now fearfully slippery, a (forded but a 
precarious passage to the travel-worn Nepalese, as, at break 
of day, they beheld with a thrill of joy the maguilicent dome 
of the temple, gleaming in the first faint beams of the spring- 
ing dav. On reaching near, thev found temple and tower 
defended by more than 8,000 of the enemy. It must have 
been a moment of anxiety to Dhir Shamsher, as from horse- 
back he watched the golden temple bristling with armed men. 
But with the aid of a telescope, he soon discerned that the 
enemy’s guns were not mounted on wheels, and a sunshine 
succeeded the cloud upon his brow. Without giving his 
soldiers a moment of respite, he fell upon the enemy like a 
whirlwind, attacking them at once in the front, in the flanks, 
and in the rear. The fighting was desperate on both sides, 
till the Tibetans, finding many of their officers killed, broke 
their own ranks, and fled in wild confusion, leaving about 
1,500 of their number in the clutches of death or of their 
death-like enemy. The Nepalese loss was 221 killed, and 195 
wounded. The victors pursued their flying enemy with 
merciless slaughter, through the whole day, in their headlong 
flight, and did not rest till the darkness of night made further 
pursuit hazardous. 

Meanwhile Jung Bahadur had reached Jhunga. Shortly 
after arriving there, he came to hear that a force of Tibetans 
had been sighted at a distance of about four miles from 
headquarters. To attack them at unawares, he marched at 
midnight, at the head of six regiments of infantry and a mule 
battery. As the Tibetans saw him riding with amazing 
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swiftness on the mountain tops, they gave him the nickname 
of “ Urne Raja ” or the Flying King, by which name, it b 
belie! ed, he is still know n in that country The Tibetans fled 
before him fiom crag to crag, till they rallied in one of the 
newly erected fortifications, \vhei e their number was estimated 
at fi\ c thousand From this fort they welcomed their adnne 
ing assailants w ith a dreadful shower of shots and sheila, 
responded to by a yet moie dieadful shower from tlw 
Nepalese below Nothing could stand tho fire of Jung 
Bahadui the Tibetans filed northwards m dismay, and the 
little fort was duly garrisoned before the Minister returned to 
headquarters 

Jhungn to the west, and Soona Goomba to tho cast, 
having been reduced, and tho season being far ndianced, it 
was not considered advisable to niaich on to Tingn Mud ill, 
whore tho two divisions were to eficct a junction In 
consequence of difficulties m pioeurmg food and fuel, it was 
determined to staud fast till tho niAt spring, and, meantimi, 
to collect proMsions aud army stores of all kinds, to inipro'c 
the roads, and make everything ready Tor a subsequent 
ad\ ince Accordingly Jung Biliadui and Generals Jngd 
Shamsher md Dlur Slmmsher returned to K itlinmndu 

Meanwlulo tho Tibetans were we trying of the war 
They wrote to Jung Baluidur to send plenipotentiaries to 
Sink iryun (or the negotiation of peace, and tins w is done 
But the parties could igrce oil nothing , and so they adjourned 
to Kathmandu, to arrange tho treity directly with tin 
Mimat' r But tho Minister insisted on 1 ctnimng tin country 
lie had annexed, aud on tlio Tibetans pay mg i ernro of rupi*, 
as compensation for put injuiies, mid contnbution towards the 
expenses of the war Tho Tibet m mid Cbmcse ciiioya wou d 
of course, not listen to such terms, mid icenrehngly returned to 
Slukarjmi, taking with them haei ’tilwkiim llitpp* t» " 
tho Chinese Atiihah, and if [w-able, to settle with him 
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Chinese Consul' received him most haughtily, and refused to 
pay more than- four lakhs as war indemnity, and five lakhs 
more as compensation for damages done to Nepalese property 
in Tibet. As to cession of territory, he refused to give up 
an inch of space, as all the land belonged to the Emperor of 
China, who had made it over to the Lamas, for religious and 
charitable uses, to support the Buddhist monasteries of Tibet ; 
nor had the Tibetans power to alienate any. If the 
Nepalese agreed to these terms and restored the territory they 
had conquered, there should be peace; if not, he threatened, 
there would be instant war between China and Nepal. To 
such a menace there could be but one reply, and the nature 
of it was clearly anticipated both by the Tibetan and the 
Chinese Ambassadors, as they sulkily withdrew from the hall 
of audience. 


This abortive attempt at negotiation took place in 
September. Early in November, news arrived that oil the 
nisrlit of the 1st of that month, a combined Tibetan and 
Tartar force, numbering 15,000 .strong, had surprised the 
Nepalese camp at Kuti, and sabred about half the soldiers, 
before ever they could find time to rub their eyes after this 
rude wakening. During the brief suspension of hostilities 
following the commencement of the rainy season, the Nepa- 
lese, finding that Soona-Goomba was not defensible, had shifted 
their camp to Kuti, where they had shut themselves behind 
strong entrenchments. The entrenchments were forced; a 
few of the men defended themselves as, well as thev cscJh 
but the majority of them were seized with panic, and !o keN 
about seven hundred we 
ammunition were capture 
Gorkhas laid down their arms. and beat a lias* 
the neighbourhood of Liard 

The news or tins nr merer at Enti was fcid*~ 
of another disaster 4r -,-y ch was i=5 


slaughtered ; guns, 
and the thin ream 
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same day and at the same hour. This place was suddenly 
assailed by an army of 17,000 Tibetans, who, however, could 
not surprise our men here, as they had done at ICuti. After 
a struggle of more than an hour, the enemy were driven hick, 
but not before GOO Nepalese and 1,500 Tibetans had lost their 
lives. The fort was attacked again and again, and each time 
were the enemy repulsed with considerable loss. During one 
of these attacks, a few chests containing between them about 
Hs. 75,000 fell into the hands of the Nepalese. 

The Tibetans made good use of their repulse. With 
every available force they first cut oft* all communication 
between Jliunga and Nepal and then appeared again before 
the place, more numerous than ever. The garrison were 
called upon to surrender the fort, hut they defiantly made 
answer that they did not know what surrender mcaut. The 
Nepalese commander, finding that many of Ins men were in no 
condition for fighting, and knowing that reinforcements could 
not come, did not think it advisable to stir out of the 
fort and fight a regular battle, though he made occasional 
sorties, till relief could come from Kathmandu. And relief 
was never more pressingiy needed than now, for provi- 
sions had run dangerously short, and tho soldiers were 
withering in the cold, from which their threadbare gar- 
ments afforded them but little protection. But relief 
the last thing they could look for in tho near future, tor 
all tho passes leading to Nepal were still in the hands of 
tho enemy. Nevertheless Vnrtiimm, the Governor of Jhuft* 
ga, succeeded in sending two of his bravest men to Xepd- 
praying for speedy aid. Jung Bahadur immediately sent a iorw 
under Dhir Shamshcr, for tho relief of Kuti ; and another under 
Suuak Singh, his brother-in-law, for reinforcing Bartinwt*- 
Both these officers had to fight every inch of their w.iV troiu 
Nepal to Tibet, for the enemy attempted to stop the ptogrcsi 
of tlm advancing columns at every stagu. However, 
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a loss of some '250 men, they reached the- vicinity ofKuti, 
where Dhir Shamslier formed his forces into three divisions, 
the right wing under General Bakht Jung, the left under 
Colonel Makardhwaj, and the centre under his personal com- 
mand. An attack was made upon the enemy’s position from 
three sides simultaneously, and in spite of their inferiority in 
weapons, the Tibetans kept up a gallant struggle for three 
hours, fighting with unremitting zeal from behind their ex- 
tensive breastworks. Dhir Shamsher’s division sustained 
a loss of 219 men, including three officers, but he carried his 
position with little difficulty. Bakht Jung’s column encoun- 
tered a force of 10,000, with whom he was maintaining a 
desperate contest, when Makardhwaj, having disposed of his 
share of the enterprise, appeared on the scene, and the Tibet- 
ans, seeing their enemies thus reinforced, melted away. Hot 
pursuit was kept up upon them, till the fugitive foemen 
had been hunted completely out of the neighbourhood of 
Kuti. 

The account of the dead that was made up, after the 
excitement of the victory was over, unfolded a ghastly roll of 
321, whose bodies were then collected and burnt in the Hindu 
fashion. The wounded, numbering 149, were on the next 
day sent to the hospital at Khasa, whither the wounded 
Tibetans also had been taken for the care of their wounds. 
This is probably the most surprising feature of the war to 
those who look upon it merely as a bloody business between 
two barbarian belligerents, neither of whom is capable of that 
generous love for a fallen foe which is supposed to distinguish 
modem civilized warfare from the brutal conflict of savage 
races. Let me tell them, their surprise is but an indication of 
their total ignorance of the true Hindu character. Savages 
though we may be in other respects, in respect of mercy and 
charity, Christianity itself has. not surpassed the very first 
precept of that heathen religion which has taught mankind 
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Ahinsa paramo dharmah * I shall not here institute a com* 
parison betw een the respective merits of different religions 
but never inhuman history did a Hindu warrior spill ono 
unnecessary drop of blood, or stain his honour with one word 
of dishonour to a fallen foe. 

A curious little incideut in connection with the recon* 
quest of Kuti deserves mention here, illustiating an it does 
the bitter feeling that existed betw een the Tibetans and the 
Nepalese, a bitterness that fiom political hostility ripened into 
national and even individual animosity. Shortly after the 
battle, a Nepalese and a Tibetan wero seen lying dead, “ rolled 
in one another’s at ms and silent in a last embrace.” Each »tttl 
neck was in the grasp of tho other’s stiff hand, though neither 
body bore any marks of w ouuds 

Major Ran Singh and Captain Pahalwau of tho Gurkha 
forco had displayed conspicuous gallantry in the lust battle, 
and were accordingly promoted on the spot by General Blur 
Shamshcr, in anticipation of sanction fioin the homo Govern* 
ment This was contrary to the law, and, to uphold its 
dignity, the General was punished with a fine of Rs. I 0 , 00 rh 
and was stiictly warned never to do the same again Huh 
stringent was .Tung Bahadur in the execution of the law. 
However, after the termination of the war the tine was remit- 
ted, ami tho promotions were confirmed. 

A few days after, Dliir Slmmsher was ordered to w itliuntt* 
his forces from Kuti, and retire on K 1 u.ni ( a place between T> l “t‘ 
and Kuti), there to await the further orders of tioveruun at. 

Meanwhile Sauak Singh, at the head of his relieving h 
was fighting his way to his destination. 1 To mi t with opp 
tinn all along his line of march, ami it was with tlu gnati-t 
dillkulty Unit he could cut liis wav through and u ith JhungS 
having^ slaughtered on the way noh^-* thru 1,600 ot tie 
tail-, and lu»t, of hi-* own rank*., but 100 in kill* d an d wmn 

• «.♦. * !«. It tl* f Cll L»utu i.ur* " 
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One deed of heroism in connection with the march of 
Smuik Singh is worthy of being recorded here. The hero 
was a poor syce (groom) in the employ of Subedar Lai Bir. 
His master had been slain in an engagement, and as ho saw 
the Tibetans running away, ho mounted his master’s horse 
and galloped after them, to share the honour of the pursuit. 
Running into (he midst of the enemy’s thickest ranks, ho 
struck right and left, and when he was surrounded by four 
or live Tibetans, jumped down from his horse, and thrusting 
his klinkri into the heart of a Tibetan ollieer, leaped on the 
back of his horse, and rushed on like a mad lion, and having 
seen the foe oil', returned to the Nepalese camp, practically 
unscathed. This act of conspicuous gallantry being reported 
to the Minister, the syce was promoted to a Subedarship in 
place of his deceased master. 


Repeated losses at last brought the Tibetans to their 
knees, and in January L35(i, they sent an envoy to Kathmandu 
to sue for peace. Endless discussions followed, and at the 
last a treaty was drawn up and signed at Thapathalli on the 
24th of March. The full text of the treaty is given below : 


“ We, the Nepaleso and the Tibetan Governments, do hereby pledge ourselves 
to live henceforth in peace and amity, and to honour tlio limporor of China in the 
same way as wa used to do before. May God ruin whichever party encroaches 
upon tho rights of tho other, contrary to tho terms of this treaty ! 

1. The Tibofc Government shall honceforth pay Us. 10,000 annually to tho 
Nepal Government as tribute. 

2. As both countries acknowledge tho suzerainty of the Chinese Hmperor 
and as the land of Tibet is held sacred, being the holy shrine of tho Lamas, tho* 
Nopal Government shall in future help, as far as possible, in defending Tibet against 
any invading foreign power, and in the event of Nepal itself being invaded by 
any other nation, tho Tibet Government shall uudortiketo convoy all Nepalese 
property from one place to another, within tho territories of Nepal, as the 
Nepalese shall appoint. The Tibet Government shall further undertake to supply 
free of charge such transport as lie.s in its power for the first two months, and after 
that, at the rate paid by tho Nepalese merchants to the Tibetans. 

3. All goods belonging to the Nepalese merchants, subjects, or Government, 

• shall be exported and imported, free of duty, from and to Tibet to an- - 
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whether commercial or not, and the Tibetan Government shall discontinue fcr 
ever tho collection of tho duties that were hitherto levied upon the Nepalese, 

4 The Tibet Government shall surrender to the Nepalese all the Nepalese now 
m captivity in Tibet, and also to restore all the NepalOaO guns that had been tafera 
in the war by tho Tibetans The Nepal Government shall similarly restore to tho 
Tibetans all Tibetans now in captivity in Nepal, together with all tho captured 
yaks , and moreover shall withdraw all tho Nepaleso forces that wero on this 

of the Bhairava Langoor Mountain 

5 To protect the interests of Nepalese subjects, there shall permanently rondo 
at Lhassa a Bhardar w place of the Nayah of former days 

G Any Nepalese subject shall henceforth bo allowed to carry on trade, many 
part Of Tibet, in any article whatsoever , and no Nepalese subject, except armed 
soldiers, shall bo provented by the Tibetans from visiting or passing any place 
within tbo Bhota jurisdiction 

7 The Nepalese Ambassador residing at Lhassa shall not interfere in aay 
dispute of tho Tibetans between themselves , nor shall tho Tibet Government inttr- 
foro in any quarrel ol the Nepalese residing ro Tibet between them»«Avvi laci»a 
of any dispute arising out of any transaction between tho Nepaleso and the Tibetan*, 
two arbitrators, one on behalf of the Nepaleso Bhardar residing at Llrasa, and th* 
other on behalf of tho Tibetan Government, shall bo chosen to decide tho case 
Tho fine, that may m such cases bo imposed on a Tibetan, shall go to tho Tibet 
Government, that on a Nepaleso to tho Nepaleso If any Tibetan abuses a Nepihw 
he shall, on the report of tho Nepaleso Bhardar, bo fined fi\o mo/*urj by tho TiU'aa 
Government 

8. Should any Nepaleso or Tibetan bo arraigned for homtcl le, coguitabU 
within tbo jurisdiction of Nopal and should ho tako refuse tu Tibet, ha shall be 
surrendered to tbo Nepalese Government, ml similarly , should any NepalcM cr 
Tibetan bo arraigned for homicide committed within the territories of Tibet, sod 
&hou'd ho tako refuge in Nepal he shall bo surreu Icrtd to tho Tibetan Government 

9 If any Tibetan steal the property of a Nopaleto subject InTiUt, the Tibet 
Government shall causo the stoleu proj»erty to bo restored to the ownir Sheuu. 
however, tin offender bo unable to restore tho stolen property at once, ho shall L* 
compUkd by tho Tibetan Government to nuke suitable coropeUiali u thcref r 
and so with tho Nepaleso (lovirtitnuil in case of a thoft of Tibetan iret^fty ia 
Vpal 

10 Mlsubj els whether Tibetan or Nepakio, who wiy hxtojjiaed the l o ri 
ut the ti m.rr»ment tv winch they owenoalta^nnco, shall bo *l«^l tint In** 
an 1 jrep<it>, ar 1 shall nut to Injured in any way by eitlnr Uofcnini'.at ** 

The last article was intended to spate the liven id 
Tibetans .e» Imd joined tho N r op disc during tlw ht«f n *r 
The T»bx tans wuo at tirst insistuit tint it should u»d he 
included in the terms but li id at hist to \uld to tin* ttrui 
of Jung Bihadur who, ch trly fort stung the tin# »«<-*» lin 
Tibetan (Jo\trmtK nt would wrt th uj»m tin ■»«* traitor*. uv * 
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determined to save them from punishment for an offence 
which had been committed for his own advantage, and had 
been in a way encouraged by himself. 

On the 1st of April orders were issued for the withdrawal 
of the Nepalese forces from Tibet. The troops were instantly 
on the move, those in charge of the sick and wounded 
marching by easy stages. On the 20th they assembled at 
Bhatgaon and Balaji. Triumphal arches were erected at 
short distances apart all along the route of march, from the 
remotest outskirts of the country to the heart of the metro- 
polis. Immense rejoicing prevailed among the whole popula- 
tion, who swarmed out from all parts of the country to 
welcome their victorious countrymen with showers of vermi- 
lion, flowers, etc. Jung Bahadur rode out to meet them in 
full uniform, followed by a body-guard of 200 men. On 
reaching the parade ground, he addressed the returning 
army in the following words : — 

“Soldiers, officers, and brothers ! You have,, by your late achievements, fully 
realized my hopes of you, and 1 do not know how to thank you except by wishing 
you continued glory and success. Your indomitable valour has caused the snow to 
melt, and the mountains to bend down their heads before you. The Tibetans who 
had laughed at us have, by your brave arms, been scattered like a flock of sheep 
across the Bhairav Sarpoor. They who contemned us have sued us for peace ; and 
peace has been granted to them on terms most favourable to your country.” 

The Commander-in-Chief next read out the treaty, which 
was loudly cheered. The Minister then announced to them 
that two months’ leave was granted to each soldier and officer, 
to .enable them to recruit their health. When they returned 
to duty, medals and rewards were bestowed on all such as had 
done good service in the war. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A Breathing -while 



HE ways of political men are inscrutable like those 
of Providence itself, and seldom cau u e assign the 
true motive to their conduct, upon which we can 


put a thousand plausible interpretations. This is especially true 


of those political personages who from their height of power 


aud position frustrate all efforts at conjecture in explaining 
the inexplicable. On the 1st of August 185G, Jung Bahadur 


buddenly tendered his resignation of the Premiership, recom- 
mending Bam Bahadur as his successor. The act took 
everyone by surprise ; his own brothers were auinzed at thin 
suddenness ; and it was regarded everywhere as the profound* 
eat mystery Juug Bahadur himself offered no other 
explanation than that he could no longer bear the sevuc 
strain that the heavy duties of his oflico imposed upon lua 
energies, aud th.it it had alieudy told upon his health. 


While no one doubted that the alleged icasou was a tilt re 
fiction, everyone failed to discover the true motive of this 
extraordinary step on the Minister’s pint. lie lud no 
apparent eauso for feeliug dissatisfied with a position trom 
which he had swayed a nation’s destiny for so nmuy years 
and in which, but four months ago, he had won the dcathlo* 
glories of a conductor, by the successful termination ut the 
Tibet eauipuigu. The* intrigues and conspiracies with which 
he was surrounded during the early period of his rule, hid 
died away, aud perfect tranquillity had succeeded the uidh* 1 * 
confusions of the p.est. What there might liavo been i» the 
itmtost rece-va .1 ofhis heart, Hea\eu alone knows. IVohib!/ 


he was really hi bad health ; probably he suspected that 
harm might cornu from his brothers, and so he reUg ded h* 4 




.! A’/.w.-l rifixa-wiuu:. 


powers 10 «>m* of them, amt pacified the others with the hope 
that their turn would come in time. But it is no use heaping 
conjecture on conjecture; the question of motive in this case 
remains a question of probability for ever. 

General Bam Bahadur was accordingly invested with the 
powers of Premier, which he was to enjoy till Ids death. 
Though he had, on different occasions, officiated in that 
capacity before, yet he could not, and would not, do anything 
without consulting his alder brother. 

To the people, the news of the resignation of Jung 
Bahadur came as a great shock. They had been used to look- 
up to him as their best friend, and they reposed in him a 
confidence based on a reasoned appreciation of all the blessings 

he had conferred on them. Thev were alarmed lest the old 

»• 

state of things should conn* back, and life and property should 
again be subjected to the whims of despots <>r the machina- 
tions of intriguers. It. was of the gravest importance that 
he should not sever his connection with the Government 
altogether. They therefore resolved to take some steps 
whereby he might he prevailed upon to alter his decision, and 
place himself once more at the helm of the administration. 
Popular meetings to discuss this were held in several places — 
the first of the kind ever seen in Nepal, where the people 
are not in the lmbit of strongly saying their say. A 
deputation consisting of all the leading men of the country, 
and headed by "Raj Guru Bijai Raj, waited on the ex- 
Premier at Thapathalli, and on being requested to state 
their object, the Raj Guru, on behalf of the deputation, spoke 
as follows : — 

“ It is the universal wish of the nation to place the crown of our country upon 
Your Excellency’s h-.ul, as the modest token of the spontaneous gratitude of a 
loving people. The insignificant -ervices of the meanest private are recognised hy 
awards of medals and pun-dons : meet is it that such eminent services as have been 
done by Your Excellency for your country’s lasting good, should not go without 
some fitting reward, wholly inadequate as all such will bo to measure the worth 
of those services, or the depth of our gratitude in respect of them," 


CO 
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The Minister cordially thanked them for their goodwill, 
and replied — 

* Since you say that your proposal of be>tomag the crown oa use will fc* 
conducive to the good of my country it will n-ceive mj b st consideration Lt,i u 
1 can aupomsL the work of Government without the gaud} encumbrance of* 
crown I am not at all Uajxwed to dll the place of one whom 1 hare m ) «clf wt uj 
on the throne If m3 country real!} tie ds m3 h liable cr tic s so much i shall 
not heMtate to ret irn to <1 itj n ith tlu. f rst fiding of rc t truing health " 

The people then decided to confet on hnn thesoveieignty 
ot the two provinces of Kashki mid Lamjung md easilv 
seemed the Kings consent thereto Unwilling to hurt tee 
feelings of his countiymen any moic, Jung B ih idui consulted 
to accept this lesser token of then attention Accordingly on 
the 6th of August 18 jG lie waspubhcl) proclaimed Mahiraji 
of Kashki and Lamjung, both the title and the property being 
made hereditary m his family He u is also invested with 
powers and privileges of a sovereign chm after, that ho could 
exercise not only within the area of Ins heredit iry domain-) 
but also over the whole of the countiy between the Mdmhali 
on the west and the Micln on the east These pimlegts 
were — 

(1) the right of life and death 

(2) the pow cr of appointing and dismissing all servants 

of Government 

(J) the power of declining wai, concluding pc iu 
uid signing trcitiu* with mi) foiugu jiowtr, 
including the Bntish the 'libctans, and tin 
Chinese 

(4) the power ot inflicting punishments on olhmhrs 

(5) the power ot making new luvs, amt reps ding 

law civil, cninin d and unlit ir) 

Ubo Charter investing linn withthcm pow trsaNo invest*, 1 
the succession to the Ministership m lung Bihu!ur» o»n 
brothers, emu liter another, md then m Ins own * 011 *. * d 
authorised him to coerce the King, should la nil *)«-»•*** b 
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the State affairs, internal or external. Jung Bahadur was 
thus made a kind of perpetual Dictator, on the model of 
the Roman Sulla, and came to possess powers vaster than any 
human being can safely or innocently wield. 

Bam Bahadur died on the 25th of May 1857. His death 
is noteworthy for several reasons. In the first place, there 
was no suttee performed after his death, Jung Bahadur 
having declared it unlawful. And then, he was the first 
Minister of Nepal who died a natural death, every one of his 
predecessors having met with a violent end. As soon as the 
mourning for Bam Bahadur was over, Jung Bahadur resumed 
the appointment of Minister, which he had vacated in favour 
of his late brother. He appeared to have hesitated again for 
some time, as to whether or not he should put on the harness 
of ofiice again, and was led into it chiefly by finding himself 
in an awkward situation No important business of State 
was ever transacted without his approval, and yet he had no 
official responsibility or power. The Resident could transact 
no business with him in his anomalous character, nor could the 
British Government have any political relation with him, as, 
although virtually a King, he was still really but a subject 
of the reigning monarch. 

Shortly before the commencement of his second term 
of office, a conspiracy to take the life of the Minister was 
brought to light. A Jamadar of the Kali Prasad Regiment 
was detected instigating many of his comrades to assassi- 
nate Jung Bahadur, and it was feared that a large number 
of old officers were implicated in the plot. A general parade 
of all the troops was ordered on the Tandikhel, and the 
verdict of the different regiments, as to the punishment 
that should be inflicted on the traitor Jamadar, was taken. 
The soldiers of the Kali Prasad Regiment, unable to stand 
the disgrace of having a traitor in their midst, instantly 
fell upon him, and hacked him to pieces. Their main motive 
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in so doing was to efface the blot of disgrace brought on 
the race of Gurungs, from among whom the regiment had 
been recruited. 



CHAPTER X. 

Services during tiie Indian Mutiny. 


EVER since the West came in contact with the East, 
was there a time when a European power was 
brought to the verge of defeat by an Eastern 
people, as during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. Never since 
the foundation of the British dominion in India was there 
a time when the British race wore causdit in a severer storm 

O 



than that which burst over their Indian Empire in the sum- 
mer of 1857. Never also did an Eastern people render more 
valuable services to a Western power than on the occasion of 
the Indian Mutinv. 

The services which my father performed for the British 
Government during the Mutiny are now a matter of history, 
which every schoolboy in India, if not elsewhere, is quite 
familiar with. Those services have been immortalized by Kayo 
and Malleson in their History of the Sepoy War , a work that 
remains the best authority on that period of Indian History. 
There are other valuable works too relating to the same period, 
and possessing no less authority. Gleaning as 1 am after so 
many gleaners, it is not to be wondered at if I have brought 
out but a very lean sheaf after all. My apology is that to me 
these services possess an interest over and above what they do 
to the other writers, an interest which is no other than filial 
love that makes me “ feel those triumphs as of mine.” 

In May 1857, a few days after the first outbreak, Jung 
Bahadur, hearing of the Mutiny, offered to place the whole, 
military resources of Nepal at the disposal of the British' 
Government. The Resident, General Ramsay, to whom he 
first communicated his offer, accepted it in anticipation of the 
Governor-General’s sanction ; and Jung Bahadur moved down 
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about C, 000 troops lmmedntely Lord Canning, however 
declined the pioiteied ud ioi the tune being, assuring the' 
Mmibtei that he would call for it, whenever ha should bom 
need of it latei on Foi, as tho Governor General cxpluucd, 
the piesence ot the Nepilese Loops in British Iudia, even as 
allies, would likely pioduce undesirable eileots ou the otlitr 
n vtive duels who had till then stood aloof, and who, iniaundtr 
standing the puipose of their urual, and mistikiug thun lir 
mends of tin iebels might it onto decide to cistthurlut 
with the unitineus Jung Bahidui was surpused to learn this 
Irom Lord C inning, whom he doubtless suspected ul puslll mi- 
unty, and lemuked til it he could not uiidctstand how the 
English could e\pcct to govern Iudn vv ith such agents. 1 
have icpc itcdly tiled to show tint my latliei was a vv imor of 
tho old tv pc who novel could appicciuto the wisdom of whit 
is now c died i ‘ciulious policy, which to linn was nicrdi 
ill evidence of timidity uiivvotthv of i lulci 

On tlic doth of June, Gciicr d Kmisiy delivcicd to lung 
Bahndui \Khnnta* from Loul Cunning m which His Evcil 

lenev CvpicssLil Ills willingness to lecept the assist nice at 

Xcptlcsc troops, is dims nt Oudh li ul t ikcii a ciitual turn 
Accoidingly on the dud ol July, the Mali mi) i despatched “It 
regiments ot mfantiy tow irds Lucknow, m oiduticreitc 
idivcision imong the mutim cl', while a Eutipvm loti 
under Ueneial Havelock imuehcd lioin VII diab id ui tin same 
dileetiou Vt tilt suue time ho I'slied a cuiular to id 
eomtinnding ottieeis m eh uge ot divisions, 1 1 li dtl thill slm 
in teathiiiss tm m itching at i moments notice 

Befoio tin Uoujis hul leti lvnthm imlii .lung IJifuluf 
h Id t eonneil composed ot all tho birdirs ul die bt it wl 1 
were rshed to give tlieir opinion on the ipiestioii of d 1 
sabihtv ol tin NepiU s I'sistnig their Llnti h n i,id UJ * 

M my pole m tivour ot tl u piojsi-.il, m my n m : 

• If *4 lU^o, ail 11.11 It I T U « l )* * 
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dissent ; many again advocated a policy of strict neutrality. But 
in Jung Bahadur’s mind there was no wavering, no flinching ; 
he was firm in his determination ofhelping the English, for 
whom he entertained the friendliest feelings, not in the langu- 
age of western diplomacy, but with all the ardent attachment 
of a simple mountaineer. Prudence dictated the same course, 
for the mutineers were setting a very bad example which, it 
followed by the armies of other States, would convulse all 
Asia, and might inllame the world, and steep all mankind in the 
deepest misery. His humanity was shocked by the tales of 
the terrible atrocities committed by the sepoys, who had mur- 
dered defenceless women and children in cold blood. 

The Nepalese troops marching to the aid of the British, 
entered British ' territory at a point north of Gorakhpur. 
Thence, instead of marching towards Lucknow, as originally 
arranged, they were ordered to occupy Azamgarh and 
Jaunpur, both of which districts were then“ in the throes of 
anarchy.” They occupied Azamgarh on the 13th August, 
and Jaunpur on the loth. But in the third week of Septem- 
ber, a large body of rebels entered Azamgarh again, and 
part of the Nepalese garrison at Jaunpur was accordingly 
moved on for the relief of that station. The Nepalese rein- 
forcement left Jaunpur at 10 a.m. on the 18th September, 
marched 40 miles the same day, and reached Azamgarh by 
the same evening. Hearing that a rebel force was posted 
within a few miles of the town, the Nepalese were again on 
the move at 1 o’clock the same night, and at sunrise the follow- 
ing morning, came in sight of the enemy, who had posted 
themselves in a very strong position. Worn with a con- 
tinuous march of about sixty miles, with little rest and no sleep, 
the undaunted Gorkhas dashed upon the mutineers with such 
force that in ten minutes they were in full flight. 

Azamgarh and Jaunpur were small and comparatively 
unimportant stations. The area infected was much larger 
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than could ptopetly be dealt v ith by the British forces, s up 
plemented as they had been by a small army from Nepal 
The rebels had concentrated at Lucknow, and it \\<\s frmd 
that the kingdom of Oudh was for ever pacing out of the 
hands of the British, w hen Lord Cunning concluded a new 
arrangement with the Nepal Go\ eminent, by which it \us 
settled that Jung Bahadur should personally tube the 
command of a fresh arm}’ fiom Nepal, and proceed to the 
scene of action as promptly as possible The English pro* 
raised to bear all the expenses of their allies, to toward the 
wounded in action, and piesent medals to all, aftei the tenun 
nation of the w ar. 

There was a party in the State, us I hu\ e a ud before, 
that was opposed to the British alliance, and &o, when uimoure 
of Jung Bahaduis pieparatjons to maich to India got 
abroad among the people, a band of luflians, many of whom 
were Bashinait^, framed a conspiracy to as-HissUiato him 
on his way to the plums To clonk their murderous mun 
tions they offered themsel\e*» foi sen ice iw \ohmtter*. 
well knowing that thus they could at once creep into tfu v 
Minister’s confidence The wliole plot was unraulbd to 
Jung Bahadur by one ol then own number, in conscquente of 
which se\eial arrests and executions were made But Jin g 
Buhadui withheld piocct dings from bemg pushed furtln f 
than was necessary for the interests i>fjustie»\ for ho km* 
that it would impiicite many of his warmest friends. 

On tho 10th of December, Jung Bahadur pripand * * 
start from Kathmandu on his way to India Jiwtatd* 
moment he was going to enter his eoich, news w«v* brought 
to him of tho birth of a son, whom God h vs spared to * 
the honour of becoming his biographer* My i vth« i k 
in to have a loo), at tho new -boro Kibe, and is said 

•It a *a u i*aiti- aou i <*« * t 

U fejw l j Li* firuilji »' fl« r » 

«v*k U — Li 
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remarked on the occasion that he was quite sure of success in 
the noble undertaking on which he was going, as the Almighty 
had sent him the good fortune of looking upon the face of a 
third son just at the moment of his departure. My poor 
mother died shortly after my birth, and I was brought up by 
the Senior Malmrani, 

Jung Bahadur split his forces up into three divisions — 
the first, which consisted of the 'Rifle Body-Guard and eight 
other regiments, under the Maharaja’s personal command ; the 
second, commanded by General Kharag Bahadur, and the 
third, by General Bakht Jung. A number of painters and 
artists also followed the army, to take sketches of famous 
Indian buildings and of battles. Generals Ranoddip Singh 
and .Dhir Shamshcr acted as personal assistants to the Maha- 
raja. 

Meantime the Nepalese forces at Jauupur were ordered 
to advance on Mubarakpur, where a Mohamedan rebel, who 
styled himself Raja Iradat Khan, was bidding defiance to 
the British, at the head of a large irregular force. The 
Nepalese fell upon him with their wonted fury, and after 
a short encounter, the Khan fell into the hands of his foes, 
and was tied and hanged without needless delay. Their 
chieftain down, the insurgents lied in disorder, the Nepalese 
hunting them everywhere, till in a short time the whole 
district of Jaunpur was swept clear of the enemy. 

The Azamgarh force acted in a like manner, and after 
sweeping Azamgarh, they pushed on to Atraolia, the strong- 
hold of the notorious Beni Madho, who fled at their approach. 
Peace was thus restored up to the very borders of Oudb. 

But the Oudh rebels were trying to spread the infection 
beyond the limits of their own province. On the 19th of 
October, the Nepalese came upon a band of them, near a place 
called Kudya. • A bloody battle ensued, which raged for more 
than two hours, during which neither would give way to 

D -'"''v 
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the other, till at the end, the Nepalese pierced the rebel 
lines, and the mutineers fled off, leaving their guns and 
baggages behind, and without waiting even to sign to their 
comrades as to where they should meet again. The Nepalese 
followed closely at their heels, without giving them time to 
rally or to rest, and captured many hundreds of them. 

The lebels next assembled to the number of 6,000 at 
Chanda, a place 36 miles from Jaunpur. On the 30th of Oc- 
tober, a force of 1,100 Nepalese encountered them, and in a 
few moments drove them back. Their guns, their colours, their 
camp equipage were all captured. Throe to four hundred 
of them wore killed, and about the same number taken pri- 
soner. But tho Nepalese paid dearly for their victory : the.r 
commander Lieutenant-Colonel M.idnn Jffansmgh B-isInn-nt 
was killed in this action. In this action too Lieutenant 
Gambhir Singh of the Dov i Dutt Regiment captured a gun 
single-handed, after cutting down fivo gunners mid driving 
away two others He received several cuts and gashes all 
over liis body, and wasionardcd by a captaincy and the honour- 
able augmentation of “ Bahadur " to bis name The Nepalese 
lost 70 in killed and wounded 

Just after this battle, Lieutenant-Colonel Longdeu joined 
tho Nepali so with 200 men and two guns News nrriud 
that tho Oudh rebels numbering from 1,000 to 1,200 had. 
on the 1th of November, taken possession of the fort of 
Atrauli, Tho combined forces mm died at oneo in that direc- 
tion, and on tho 9th, attacked and dispersed tho enemy, who 


tied in a panic. 

At a placo called Soh-uipur, 1,000 of the mutineer' 1~> 
taken up a strongly fortified position on tho wot bans' ( 
the Gundak. On tho Sfith of December, a combined Muf 


of 300 Nepalcso and 230 European', with four h”- 11 ’-- 
marched to dislodge them. Finding tins enemy ,!f ‘ ■ 
entrenched, it was ut first thought prudent u» defer the a'”'* 
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till reinforcements should arrive from Nepal. But on second 
thought, it was felt that more delay would give the enemy 
time to fortify themselves all the more strongly. Fortunate- 
ly the Gorakhnath Regiment arrived just in the nick of time, 
and the united forces opposed the enemy, who resisted for 
three hours, at the end of which they were unable to with- 
stand longer the furious onslaught of 'the Himalayan High- 
landers. Great was the valour displayed here by that 
handful of British soldiers who co-operated with our forces. 
The rebels left behind them a large number of muskets and 
swords, and fled towards Majhowli. The victors stuck close 
to their heels, and they were obliged to make another stand ; 
but after a brief exchange of shot they fled in terror, leaving 
one large gun and a quantity of ammunition in the hands of 
the allies'. The victors followed up their victory the next 
dajq by crossing the little Gandak, and destroying the home- 
steads of the leading rebels. They then marched towards Bur- 
hat Ghat on the river Ghagra, there to await further orders. 

The commissariat and hospital arrangements made by 
the Ena'lish for their Gorkha allies were all that could be 
desired. But their greatest trouble was the heat of the plains, 
which they could not endure, and all through the summer 
months they were in the worst bodily suffering. But with the 
approach of winter, all was well again, and the sturdy Gorkhas 
were once more their own men. A small mixed force of 
Nepalese and British soldiers was left to garrison Gorakhpur 
and another, under Colonel Pahalwan Singh, was distributed 
over Azamgarh, Jaunpur and Badlapur. 

At the end of December 1857, a rebel chief, assuming 
the title of Nazim, collected a force of 14,000 men at Chanda, 
and made it his headquarters. Another chief, named Fazl 
Azim, collected another force of 8,000 men at Sarawn, to the 
west of Badlapur. These bands- of mutineers openly defied 
the British power, and committed ravages and atrocities. 
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in their neighbourhood, with the greatest impunity. On 
the 21st of January 1S5S, Colonel Pahtduan Singh and 
Brigadier -General Franks marched against Fail Azim, who 
" as i in the meantime, joined by another rebel band under 
Beni Bahadur Singh, who turned the scale, so far as mere 
number was concerned, in favour of the rebels. It was 
nevertheless decided to attack the enemy immediately, and 
on the 2-lth, a battle was fought at Nnsaratpur, in which the 
enemy were totally beaten The struggle lasted only about 
an hour. Guns, muskets, baggages, prisoners, foil into the 
hands of the allies in large numbers. 

Having thus vanquished one formidabto foe, the allied 
forces marched upon tlm other, tho self-elected Nazim of 
Chanda They tiist, however, turned to Singramow, .1 few* 
miles oft' from Chanda, where one Banda Hasan stood at tho 
head of 8,000 mutinccu, and aimed with eight pieces of 
cannon, to intercept tho march. The Nazim himself, at the 
head of a still larger force, was waiting at hand, to ellect a 
unction with Banda Hasan, and overpower the allies. The 
commander of the allied foices, foreseeing the danger of such 
an amalgamation, resolved at onco to beat them piecemeal, 
beforo tlioy could uuite Tho attaching force reached Chain! 1 
in tho morning, and bolield the enemy securely posted 111 a 
mud fmt, surrounded by a deep ditch, and defended by a bat- 
tery of six guns. Neither numerical superiority nor ad- 
vantageous position was of any avail against the irresistible 
onslaught of the Nepalese and the British troops Tho otieiuy 
wore soon blown oft* hkochiif, and tlow m utter coiifes.eli 
towards Ivmnpui.L In this engagement Colonel Jhdidwvn 
Singh had a very narrow escape from cipturc, as he »»> 
pursuing a bond of fugitives with only a handful of fuilnurf*. 
The loss of the Nepalese amounted to d, and that of the 
English to 5 or 0. On the side of the enemy it u is mesh 
lie ivier, being more th 111 one hundred 
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The allied forces then inarched on, and met Fazl Azim 
at Hamirpur. Here too the odds on the side of the enemy 
proved of no avail, for after a gallant fight of more than a 
couple of hours, they fled in headlong haste, having lost some 
800 or 900 men. The remnant of the rebel force then took 
their stand at Hari ; while the allies moved forward and cap- 
tured the stronghold of Bhadayan. The Nazim had in the 
meanwhile wheeled round Sultanpur, reached Badshahganj, 
and there rallied his scattered forces once more, transferring 
the command of his army to one Ghafur Beg. At daybreak - 
on the 23rd of February, they were attacked by the British 
and the Nepalese forces. The enemy occupied a strong posi- 
tion on the side of a nullah (or rivulet), a few miles long, and 
well protected by guns.* Nothing daunted the valour of 
the brave allies, who kept on a hand-to-hand fight with 
the enemy with swords and bayonets, for more than two 
hours, after which the rebels dispersed, leaving a vast quantity 
of arms, baggage, camp equipage, and ammunition, besides 
twenty guns. The loss on both sides was enormous. But the 
victory was one of the most important successes yet gained 
by the allies, for it disheartened the enemy so much that the 
battle of Sultanpur proved to be the last of the series of 
fio-hts the allies had to carry on in their march to Lucknow. 

The road to Lucknow was now open, and there seemed 
little chance of any further resistance. Early on the morning 
of the 5th of March, the Nepalese arrived at the outskirts of 
the Oudh capital. The next day, the British force that had 
been left to guard the right bank of the Gumti, crossed 
that river by means of a pontoon bridge, and the Nepalese 
quickly followed up, and filled their places by the river’s side. 
On the 7th and the 8th, the advancing British force was 
constantly engaged in repelling the attacks of the enemy, 

* This historical nullah flows through the town of Sultanpur, and is known by 

name of ‘ Qabharia ’ — Ed. 
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in their neighbourhood, with the greatest impunity. On 
the 21st of January 1858, Colonel Pahalwan Singh and 
Brigadier-General Pranks marched against Fail Azini, who 
w as, in the meantime, joined by another rebel band uuder 
Beni Bahadur Smgh, who turned the scale, so far as lucre 
number was concerned, in favour of the leheis. It was 
ne\ ertlieleas decided to attack the enemy immediately, and 
on the 24th, a battle was fought at Nasaratpur, in which the 
enemy were totally beaten The struggle lasted only about 
un hour Guns, muskets, baggages, prisoners, fell into the 
hands of the allies in huge numbers. 

Having thus vanquished one formidable foe, the allied 
forces marched upon tho other, tlio self-elected Nazim of 
Chanda They In it, however, turned to Singrumow, a few 
miles oil' from Chanda, where ono Banda Hasan stood at tho 
head of 8,000 mutineers, aud armed with eight pieces of 
cannon, to intercept tho march The Nazim himself, at the 
head of a still larger force, was waiting at hand, to effect a 
junction with Qaitdu Hasan, and ov el power the allies. The 
commander of the allied forces, foreseeing tho danger of such 
nil am dgamation, resolved at once to beat them piecemeal, 
before they could unite Tho attacking force reached Chalidv 
in tho morning, mid beheld tho enemy securely posted in a 
mud fort, surrounded by a deep ditch, uiid defended by a bat- 
tery of sir guns Neither numeric il superiority nor ad< 
Miutnjjums position was of any as nil ugituit the iirtHt* t»Me 
onsl uiglit of the Xi p vtoc ami the British troop* The uamjr 
wt.ro ‘•oon blew u oil* lihe elmlf, *uul ilea sti utUr conludoa 
toward* Humpur.i. I» this Colonel PaUdwan 

h ul a v^rynirrow t m. tj** from capture, iu h« 
pur*um^ a luu«l of lu^itut.* with only a h uuhul of follower** 
The Un* of the X<|>oku* ainounUtl to s, anti tint of th* 
lk ( ;h»h to a k r C, On the side of th<* tiaUiy it u n 
hf wttr, w thru one hutaltivi 
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The allied forces then marched on, and met Fazl Azim 
at Hamirpur. Here too the odds on the side of the enemy 
proved of no avail, for after a gallant fight of more than a 
couple of hours, they fled in headlong haste, having lost some 
800. or 900 men. The remnant of the rebel force then took 
their stand at Hari ; while the allies moved forward and cap- 
tured the stronghold of Bhadayan. The Nazim had in the__ 
meanwhile wheeled round Sultanpur, reached Badshahgahj, 
and there rallied his scattered forces once more, transferring, 
the command of his army to one Ghafur Beg. At daybreak 
on the 23rd of February, they were attacked by the British 
and the Nepalese forces. The enemy occupied a strong posi- 
tion on the side of a nullah (or rivulet), a few miles long, and 
well protected by guns.* Nothing daunted the valour of 
the brave allies, who kept on a hand-to-hand fight with 
the enemy with swords and bayonets, for more than two 
hours, after which the rebels dispersed, leaving a vast quantity 
of arms, baggage, camp equipage, and ammunition, besides 
twenty guns. The loss on both sides was enormous. But the 
victory was one of the most important successes yet gained 
by the allies, for it disheartened the enemy so much that the 
battle of Sultanpur proved to be the last of the series of 
fights the allies had to carry on in their march to Lucknow. 

The road to Lucknow was now open, and there seemed 
little chance of any further resistance. Early on the morning 
of the 5tli of March, the Nepalese arrived at the outskirts of 
the Oudh capital. The next day, the British force that had 
been left to guard the right bank of the Gumti, crossed 
. that river by means of a pontoon bridge, and the Nepalese 
quickly followed up, and filled their- places by the river’s side. 
On the 7th and the 8th, the advancing British force was 
constantly engaged in repelling the attacks of the enemy, 


* This historical nullah flows through the town of Sultanpur, and is known by 
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who charged upon them, from all sides, .and were beaten at 
each point. On the 9th, tho British occupied BacUtnh Bagh. 

Let us now turn to Jung Bahadur After leaving Kath- 
mandu, he halted for a few days at Bi&soulu, to complete Ins ar- 
rangements, and halted again at Sigouli, to await tho arrival of 
a few’ pieces of oidnance fiom the capital. On the 23rd of De- 
cember, ho reached Bettiah, eighty*t\vo miles east of GoriUi- 
pur, where he was joined by Gencial MmGiegor and several 
other civ il, military and medical otlicers. Continuing his unroll, 
he crossed the Gandak on tho 30th, and arrived in tho vicinity 
of Gorakhpur on tho 5th of January 1853. Gorakhpur was 
at that time in tho hands of the mutineers, who tied across 
the llnpti, ns soon ns they were attacked by tho XopiksC. 
Seven guns and many muskets fell into tho hands of the con* 
querns, who lo^t hut 2 killed and 9 wounded; while the 
enemy lost 211 in killed and wounded Gorakhpur was thus 
reduced to order, and the foundation laid of tho re-establish* 
meat of tho Bnti-.li power in tho North-West Provinces.* 
Jung B dnuhir thou sent out orders to tho allied force on the 
bank of the Oh igra. to join him Some parts of the Gorukh* 
pur district bemg *-till infested by rebel-, he moved tin foretn 
rapidly from piece toplvce, and this h id the desired t fleet of 
sweeping the eruny char out of the district. 

Scvtn or eight Europe m otlicers hid ihd f-om a pi u«J 
calhd Mutlu* iri, and had t ik* n refuge at Puddlia in tin* X«-J* d 
hilt* 4 , win re Kulrtj Singh received them kindly. A hw week* 
after, all of them felt victims to the de ally Term fo<r, w»ih 
the «>ht.iiy * ueption of Ciptuin tfeirsiy, who now j«»*n J 
tho M.itwnj v's e wup 

Jung Ihhulur kft GuriUipur on tho llilt of 1*M rturv. 
Atal r* ittnri, mi the ktt bulk «fthe (ahigta. * 1 1? ** 

19th tie th-*pv»tehed nwr *f his r» .pmvWts t* Ml l' {t * 
4eU hm» Sit olllu allied an »y, whieft h\ it » *h>Ut« v e{ ; if 
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miles from this place; while he himselflay waiting for boats 
on the hank of the river. Here he heard of the victory at 
Phulpur, where a Nepalese force of *2,800, assisted by about 
150 Europeans and 50 policemen, routed a rebel band 0,000 
strong. 

Leaving behind two regiments of infantry for the defence 
of Gorakhpur, dung Hahadur crossed the Gaudak, and marched 
towards Amberpur. Hut learning, on the way, that the small 
fort of Berozepur was in tin* possession of the rebels, he turned 
aside to reduce this fort which, though scarcely worth the hav- 
ing, might endanger the communications of the advancing force. 
It was a small fori surrounded by three rows of bamboo thickets 
and ditches one behind another. Inside these defences there 
was a mod wall, with loopholes from which the garrison could 
tire. The Nepalese attacked the fort from ail sides, but found 
it a tough morsel to swallow so easily. The Maharaja made 
a bread) in the mud wall, large enough for bis men to rush 
through, but before they could effect an entrance, the enemy 
opened a murderous (ire, which killed 7, and wounded 46 of the 
assailants. The bravo defenders, numbering only 32 men, all 
died at their posts. Their heroic defence of the place is 
worthy of commemoration, and at first created the impression 
that their number could not be less than 500. The reduction 
of Bero/.epur, although apparently of no significance from a 
strategical point of view, subsequently proved to be of very 
great importance, for in the vicinity of it there was a larger 
fort, better garrisoned and better situated, which the enemy 
evacuated almost without a blow, as soon as the fate of 
Berozepur was known to them. 

On the 20tli of February, another division of 2,000 Nepa- 
lese troops attacked and captured two strong forts guarding 
the approach to Fyzabad. A fortnight later, Jung Bahadur’s 
division was opposed by a rebel horde of 7,000, who had planted 
themselves on the banks of the Kandu. After a short struggle 
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they w ere driven behind a thick jungle, which afforded them 
some sort of cover. Here they mado another stand, but w cre 
soon dislodged by General Kharag Bahadur, who dashed into 
their centre, and summarily decided the day. The only gun 
in possession of the enemy, together with many hundreds of 
swotds and muskets, graced the triumph of the victors, who 
lost only one in killed and 1 6 in u ounded, w bile the oncmv 
lost no less than C50. 

On the same day, Gorakhpur was again attacked by the 
mutineers under Mohamed Husain, who fell upon the small 
Gorltha garrison at the head of 12,000 men. Xot more than 
1,500 soldiers could be mustered for the defence. Of tin mi 
1,200 were Nepalese and the test British. Inspite of such tre- 
mendous odds, they were soon beaten back with heavy lo-sfc 

Tito Nepalese garrisons of Jaunpur and Gorakhpur bud in 
the meantime applied the sweeping brush every where around 
them, and had driven out tho insurgents from their strong- 
holds of Pipra, Snlnbganj, Shahgauj, Belwa and Jalalpur. 

Thus sweeping all resistance before him, Jung Bahadur 
marched his way to Lucknow, and oil the IOtli of .March reach- 
ed tlio vicinity of that doomed city. Thu British Commander- 
in-Chief was immediately informed of his arrival, and he slit 
out tw o squadrons uf cavalry to escort the Malmraj i, — Mete die 
representing the Conimnnder-in-Chief ami bearing bis compli- 
ments, As the Maharaja drew near the British camp, Kir Celia 
Campbell ordered a salute of IP guns as a mark of csp«.< id 
honour, for it is not the custom to lire any saluU-i during v 
oice Sir Colin also notified to all British otlicvrs toa*s-.uth!e 
at 1 o'clock, in full dr< ss, at the State pavilion which Ltd t'<au 
pitched for the Maharaja. Amidst the cl unour of martial 
mU'ic-, the Maharaja appeared at tie- < Xtri me « nd «I tin 1 >'* ’ 
formed by the guard of honour, and w liked towards the t* * ,! > 
followed hv his brothers and his statf. At Ids app!-»wh 
British Commander in Chief rose- from hi, s- it, sUpj-d 1 1 ’■■■ 
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tent-door. met llm Muhmnja, look him by tin* hand, ami led 
him t«» hi> **’-nt. Pr«*hn»* compliments \\'-n* exchanged, 
vnurti oils introduction * v.«n* made. ami each parly mx-iiu'iI 
to apl»>ciat*- the goedv, ill « *1* the nils. v. Metcalfe arli'il as 
Intel ppier, Sir (h*lin * \.pn -*<d hb gr<.tl pleasure that the 
Mahaiaja had ann«d at a moment when In* <•< #n It i hr of 
immense -« rvirc t«» 1 1; - iaitbli. ami Hi** Maharaja re." pom In l 
hv saying that la- was r< a*iv to place i ! n * w hojr army of 
Nopal at the di -p* <»f thr British bwveriniirnt whenever 
tla-y JU < <h d hi ' a r\ j«‘- . 

Whih* th< •*> two ( '.»mrnatit!ri> won* exchanging civilities, 
the)!' tlool * W< }«' exchanging i*!«»\V • at lilt* BegUms Kotlli, 
which v. a i o u * ■ of tha irony, a -tronghold* of ihr enemy 
in Lucknow. Whih* thus th«*y t.ilk***!. n-:vn arrivrd that the 
Ivothi h.al hr. *5} air,*. - -fully -tonmil hy a combined Nepalese 
ami Bi itbh fosrr. Sir ( '“Hi! a •')»**« 1 Mrtraih* !<» Inform the 
Mahal aj.i that it v, as thr IKIrd I i ighiauder.-, Sir Colin's own 
regiment. ami a t lorhhu hand that had won (hear laurels. 
The Maharaja, expro.-u d hl> dotildv ealisluctiou at the event, 
for, a-* In* ,«iul< d, it w a> iln* same ‘.it’.rd t hat iiad furnished him a 
guard of honour during his vidt to Ldiiiburgh live years ago, 
and he di<l not douhl hut that there must tie many in the 
regiment who ewuld reeoileet having seen him in their native 
eotmtry. The Maharaja and Ids personal stall* then moved 
on to their camp, mount' d on the (’hie! s State elephants. 

The light at the Begums Ivothi was, in the words of 
Sir Colin. •• the sternest struggle which occurred during the 
siege of Lucknow.’’ The victory was the result of a nine 
hours’ continuous cannonading, and the struggle a brilliant 
roll of gallant deeds, in which the Scottish and Himalayan 
Highlander.*; vied with each other in the display of heroism. 
At the end of the fight, six hundred dusky corpses wore 
counted in the ditch around the Ivothi. The losses on the 
British side wore comparatively insignificant. 
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lb ’h perhaps not generally known that Jung Bahadur’s 
services during the Mutiny were not confined to his powerful 
arm. It was not merely by lighting that he helped the British, 
but also by com citing into British allies those of the Indian 
Chiefs who were still wavering in their allegiance. And in 
tins bisk of proselytising ho was eminently successful, for 
an K.ustern chief would attach greater ciedit to what he 
heard fiom another Baste rn chief, than to the same thing 
if jcpoit<d to him by a foreigner. One instance of this kind 
of sei \iee deserves special mention. Miuisingh, the Baja 
of Sluhgaiij, was one of those doubtful allies that, like a full- 
crcstul wave, hung uncertain to which side to fall, ife wrote 
to Jung Bahadur praying for a secret interview*, on condition 
of Ins giving him his. wold of honour that he would not he 
hundtdovet* to the British as a rebel chief. The Baja alleged 
that he posseted conclusive proofs to vindicate his conduct, in 
not having taken the side of the British. Being assiirul of 
protection, the Baja visited Jung Bahadur in his camp, and it 
appeart d that he had, on a former occasion, rendered some piece 
of good sirvtet* to the British, who, he alleged, had failed to 
rcwuid him adequately, lie was thus discontented and half 
inclined to avenge him -ad f. Jung Bahadur brought all his arts 
of llattuy and fuhniuatiou to hear upon Ins doubtful mind, 

' and suit him biek completely converted to his own views, 

( in the* 1 -tli of March, Jung Bahadur was requ* -ded by 
Sit l\»hn C'amplwU to move to iiis left, up the canal, and take 
the posiuons which the tebvUheld in front of the AhuuUigh, 
Theme he* pn»oeded to capture three large unique •«, strong* 
lv gairisomd by a lore.* of rebels, armed with a few 

gun-., tine ait* r uimilur these mo-quii fell into hi# hind*, 
I ut imt In fmv h«* h id !*»it f*»nm -00 of hU brave »i*Mn*s»« 
In mi* «*t tin e pli««% wli.tr th«* /.trnggb* turn wyhmb 
tin, S* pah ' t app md for i moment to {>*♦ b^n g ground, 
ul ••idling Btkidur dtd»«d f«*ra »rd, u.d * no *ir *g« *1 b tiinJt 
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by one of tlmsr laconic speeches Unit, like those of* Napoleon, 
struck fhv in the hearts of his soldiers. ‘‘Soldiers,” he said, 
“ dislodge the enemy at any cost. Glorious will be the his- 
tory of your entry into Lucknow in the annals of your country.’’ 
Thereat the Gorkhas fought like demons, and avenged the 
death of their comrades by slaughtering the garrison to a man. 

Another detachment of the Nepalese force, under 
Colonel l mini Singh, aided by a regiment of British troops, 
dispossessed tli»* enemy of the Gumti .Bridge, and captured 
400 of their number. The Nepalese loss was here consider- 
able. and probably disproportionate to the smallness of the 
task, beinir 01 killed and BJ wounded. But the worst of it was 
that 1 0 of tho Gorkhas were taken prisoners by the enemy. 
In the evening the same day, the Maharaja received the 
thanks of the ( ’ommander-in-Chief for the successes he had 
won in behalf of the English. 

The next day, the loth, the Sher Division of the Nepal 
Army successfully crossed the canal, in the teeth of a formid- 
able rebel foivc. On the 14th, the Maharaja marched to take 
possession of a mausoleum, one of those lofty Iidarnbaras* 
which constitute the chief ornament of Lucknow to this day. 
In this undertaking he was actively co-operated by a Sikh 
regiment, who, backed by a British force, displayed the most 
conspicuous gallantry in dislodging the enemy successively 
from the Chhuter Manzil, the Moti Mahal, and the Tara 
Ivothi, previous to their entry into the Kaisarbagh, where the 
allies were received by a severe shower ol shots and shells 
from a hundred housetops in that beautiful square, which in 
Lucknow’s royal days enclosed the harems of a hundred 
queens. But once they gained a footing inside that royal 
garden, there was no driving them back, and in a short 
space of time, Kaisarbagh was reckoned among the conquests. 
Then began a scene of plunder, the like of which has never 




* Literally, ‘ mausoleums — lid 
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been witnessed in the world’s warfare. The royal garden of 
Lucknow assumed the appearance of Aladiu 6 garden of the 
fairy tales. Dr. W. H. Russel, who was an eye-\vitne>s t has 
left us a moat glowing description of the scone, the actual 
splendour of which lms still largely to be realised by the imagi- 
nation. J ewels, gold and silver brocades, shawl* of the ewlit-t 
material, mirrors of the purest crystal, pictures of the low- 
liest tints, weapons mounted with gold and studded with 
diamonds,— these in heaps, and a thousand other articles of 
the same denomination lay strewed m the expansive court- 
yards of Oudh’s former queens. The plunder was ivs pro- 
miscuous as the vandalism displayed by the conquerors, who 
smashed ornamented china, ripped up beautiful printing*, and 
consigned to the flame embroidery and brocade for the sake 
of the gold and silver. Ouo Gorldia soldier, discovering a 
pearl necklace of 250 pearls knitted together by a gold string, 
picked it up, and mistaking them for glass bends, broke or 
burst the pearls, and threw them away, keeping only the gold 
string that hcl«l them together. So maddening wtu» the 
devil’s holiday at the sack of Kaisurbagh, tlvat the soldier*, 
nimble to find other u*a>, used the shawls jw bed sheet-*! 

On the 1 5th, the Mnhnrajn, accompanied by some 
Ihitish officers, vi-iUd the Kaisirbugh, wheie tmcisoi' the 
last day’s work weio every where in evidence. The Mine day 
tun era] On tram eroded the river, and took up hi* position 
on the further bank ; while a oombiuul force of Xep.tU*e, 
Siklw and Kurnpeatii took po-jsosuni of Maehht IJhauan, 
tlie mausoli uin of King Asafuddowlu of Oudb. 

(in the liHh. Alambagh was again attack* <1 by the 
mutineer », whom Jung Balmdur b* at back again in a f« » 
hour-% Tl\e insurgents were now' >adly d* moraltful and di** 
fuartuud; thousands throwaway their arum audit'd *w*t*v» 
tb** country; thuuvmd* of otlur* intltid away at the f *mte*t 
btcalh of opjiodliutl. 
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On the 17th, a stray' .force- of the insurgents fell upon 
J ung Bahadur, as he was marching to the assistance of Out- 
ram in his capture of the Huseni Musjid. The Maharaja 
ordered his men to form themselves into two columns, and 
meet the enemy at the point of their khukrees. With the 
khukrees glittering in their hands, the Gorkhas dashed into 
the centre of the enemy, with the stirring exclamation of 
“ Jung Bahadur ko jai,” and used their daggers with such 
marvellous skill and courage that not - all the enemy’s 
guns could repel the attack or repair the day. The British 
officers who witnessed this khukree tight, were so highly 
delighted at the sight of the novel spectacle, and so greatly 
amused at this curious mode of warfare, that some of them 


humorously remarked that it was no use casting heavy guns 
or manufacturing complicated fire-arms of any kind, in Nepal, 
seeing that the tiny khukree could do the work just as well. 

The 18th was a day of desultory street fighting. Now 
that all the strong points within the city were in the hands 
of the allies, it was deemed necessary that all those rebels 
who had escaped from various points, and were skulking in 
street-corners, or hiding in deep lanes, should be disposed of 


before any one could breathe freely. This work went on 
through all this day. The next day it was resolved that 

O 


Musa Bagh, a large palace surrounded with gardens, on the 
right bank of the Gumti. about jour miles rrom L 12 exnow 



should be taken. The rebels had concentrated there to 


number of from eight to nine tuousand, thuming _o mar.-s it 
their last stronghold in Bucxnov.. Tne pame-s »as m.-m 
the asylum of Prince Brijis Qadr and^ his mother me 
Begum Hazrat Mahal, wnose pm.-mm am msp^-d 
to take hope back to their heart, and make one more grand 
effort in the cause of affiicted royalty. General Onmam irom 
one side, and Jung Bahadur from the Cnarlagn road made a 

simultaneous attack upon 
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fell away from the enemy’s hands, as if hy a miracle, and in a 
few moments, so to speak, Muvi Bagli shared the Mine line 
as many others of its illustrious compeers. 

On the 20th, the Maharaja was informed tlmt two English 
ladies of high birth— one, the sister of Sir Montstuurt Jackson 
of the Oudh Commission, und the other, Mrs. Orr, wife of 
Caption Patrick Orr, Assistant Commissioner — had long 
been confined by a ruffianly band of rebels, in a home about 
half a mile away from the Nepalese camp. Ho instantly sent 
a company of his men to recover them. Thridding n labyrinth 
of narrow lanes, they at last reached a house occupied hy one 
Wajid Ali, an officer of the late King’s establishment. In a 
dark room within the house, they found the ladies carefully 
disguised in Indian dress. They at once procured a palan- 
quin, and fighting all opposition, they brought their noble 
charge safely to Jung Bahadur’s camp. Tint Maharaja was 
deeply moved to hear their tale of suffering, and made all 
haste to send them to the British camp, where their friends 
were anxiously expecting their arrival. 

The city of Lucknow was now gained, hut a little more 
remained to ho done. A notorious rebel chief, the ill-fated 
Maulvi, after being driven out of Lucknow, had conic bach 
to the city, and occupied a strong building in Baadatganj, 
defended by two guns. The building and the guns were 
captured, hut the Maulvi effected Ids escape-. 

Thus ended the glorious siege of Lucknow which "will re- 
main to all time a splendid achievement ot skill and d iriog. 

" Inmier ill KoAiA o-il hi r s w -.-*,11, O t-.uu.* r 1 ( tUvls.ii, I.--I It- a 

KImsWsI tn o.., pivtuis Ue.'.ic, or ll*| l to tW ballt* <ij f 

Sever sail Vio,;l'Uv 1 story liven s 1,. use t-sl Ivor I 0 -- i n I. ,' ! . 

Mima st I- ,» i>l ll.v- Ill'll in tLe- .-Luttjr ’ I ba. to »* — 

sUlltssi^IvlteeU-ttf lUIsloi t I it o-r ero-s'l ll , v, e 
Ai.l-.-l oj*;i i l-v l- J .. s'. I'll 1 it t.'i.'S 1 1 I I - - 



CHAPTER, XI. 


The Fruits op Friendship. 

T was on the l Otli of December 1857 that Jung 
Bahadur had left Kathmandu on his noble mission 
of chastising the rebels, and on the 23 rd of March 
following, he was preparing to go back to his country after 
accomplishing his work. In the short space of a hundred days, 
he had achieved the stupendous task of quelling a rebellion 
that shook the British Indian Empire to its very foundations, 
and assumed alarming proportions so rapidly, that it was for a 
time, feared that the country which the English had spilt so 
much blood in reclaiming from anarchy and misrule, was on the 
point of reeling back into the beast and being no more. The 
modern statesman, as he looks back over that frightful period 
of history, smiles in philosophic calm, in the belief that it was 
but a commotion of ordinary magnitude, such as often upheaves 
a kingdom ; that if not quite insignificant, it was nothing like 
what it looks when attired in the Haunting robes of blue-book 
literature ; and that therefore those who represent it as a 
cataclysm of widespread desolation, that threatened the very 
existence of the British Empire in India, say so merely from 
excess of enthusiasm, and from a romantic interest that never 
fails to attach itself to a struggle in which a nation’s destinies 
are at stake. Whatever conclusions may be arrived at by 
the cold calculating genius of later ages, those who actually 
beheld that grisly event of Indian history never fail to heave 
a sigh of relief, and to lift a voice in pious thanksgiving, that 
all is well again. It is said that after-ages, that behold things 
afar off, can judge more justly of an event than those who 
actually took part hr it ; that may be so of events, like the 
Reformation, where time is the sole criterion. But of even 
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the very pith and essence of w Inch is horror, lapse of time is 
calculated lather to dissipate the feeling, than to enable a 
better verdict to be pissed upon it, for a feeling when an- 
atomized ceases to be a feeling It loses life , and thus to 
aigue about the Sepoy Mutiny m a strain of cold reason is to 
aigue about another event altogether There is no alter- 
native foi us but loyally to take at their word, those who have 
a word to say about the dieadful drama m winch they them- 
selves did tiguie as actors 

My father always used to say that lus “ Mutiny dajs” 
weie the most impoitant penod ot lus hie, not fioin the point 
ot view of hungry ambition, 1101 fiom that ot the politician’s 
pnuciple, but because it was dunug this penod oflus “ hundted 
days 5 that lus peisonal eveitions weie nioie strenuous, Ins in 
dividual responsibility more heavy, than at any time before' or 
subsequently, m anything he did foi Ins own countiv , It was 
a work of the noblest self sacrifice, it judged by a purely moial 
standaid and indeed it is scarcely possible to apply any other 
test to %er vices which no mere political alliance could piompt 

On the 23id of Maxell 1858, the Maluuaja lett Lucknow 
for Allahabad, which he leached on the 1st of A pul ni\t 
The same day lie lnd a cordial reception fiom Loid Canning, 
who was waiting lieie to meet Ins gallant ally The Gover- 
nor-General thanked Juug Bahadur lu the wannest terms for 
the valuable aid lie had rendeied to the British Government, 
dining a season ot the heaviest calamity No one was pro 
bably a greatci suttercr from tint Inghttul storiu than Lord 
Canning himself, and to no one could the dealing sky bcmoie 
; welcome, especially since— if the stoi}' that goes be true — 
piejudiees had been raised against him among the Boird of 
Directors, who weie led loi a tune to suspect that the Sepoy 
Mutiny was merely an engine that Lord Canning worked to 
gam his seciet end ot hoisting hmiH.lt to the throno ot Shah 
Alum, and to set himseU up as uu lMigh-h Great Mogul 
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On fche Sth of April, J ung Bahadur had a private inter- 
view with Lord Canning, who again thanked him for his 
services, in words which suggested that that gratitude was 
not to expend itself in empty words, but that it would take 
some tangible form in which to live enshrined for ever. For 
they were quickly followed up by the most acceptable pro- 
mise of a cession of territory. “ From the Home despatches 
I learn,” said Lord Canning, “ that the British Government 
intend to restore to Nepal all the former Gorklia possessions 
below the hills, which the Nepalese ceded to the British in 
1815.” This territory is the tract of country extending from 
the river Gogra on the west, to the British district of Gor- 
akhpur on the east, and bounded on the south by Khyra- 
garh and the district of Bahraich, and on the north by the 
hills. It is a tract some 200 miles long, of varying breadth, 
and adjoining the province of Oudli from end to end. 

From Allahabad the Maharaja proceeded to Benares, 
where he halted for six days, as if to take a brief respite 
from the labours of the field. Here he was most cordially 
received by the European officials of the station and the 
native Bajas. Leaving behind his troops to march by easy 
stages, he himself took the shortest route to Nepal, and 
reached Thapathalli on the 4th of May. 

A few days after he reached home, he received a letter 
from Nawab Ramzan Ali Khan Mirza Brijis Qadr Bahadur 
ol Oudh. It is a curious communication, at once mandatory 
and cajoling, and ran as follows, though the charm has consi- 
derably suffered by the translation : — 

After compliments, 

“ It is well known that my ancestors gave the .English a footing on Indian soil. 

It was we that wrested the province of Benares from the Maharaja who owned it, 
and put the English in possession of it. In recognition of these favours, they 
signed* a treaty the purport of which was that they would remain faithful to our 
house, as long as the sun and moon lasted. But after a short time these ungiatetul 
Ferinyhces cancelled that treaty, and with the aid of some of our treacherous 
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servants, dethroned iny f ither Wajid All Shall, seizing his state, palaces, jewels, and 
everything else that belonged to him They then collected a lar^o forte and a 
vast quantity of ammunition at Colonelgauj, near the foot of the hills, for the pur- 
pose of overrunning our country The cause of the late disturbances wis that some 
tunc ago the Kughsh, in order to corrupt the faith of the Hindu* and Musalmans 
introduced a new hind of cartridge, greased over with ths fat of cows and pigs, aud 
ordered the natn e soldiers on the parado to bite th p m with tlicir teeth On refus 
tug to obey tins offensive order, tho sepoys were commanded to he blown away by 
guns, the truth of which must have come to your notice 

* We are quite astonished that t\ie Nepalese, pure Hindus as they are, should 
be induced by the English to come down to India, to assist them m their di vbolical 
work of demolishing holy temples aud mosques, and to tight igauist their own 
brothers of the plains 1 ippeal to your honour to come forward, not as tho des- 
troyer of religion, but as the defender u£ U\e faith of both Hindu and Musalvnau 
“ In the name of all the Hindus aud Mohimedans of India, i sincerely pray 
that 1 our Highness w ill not hesitate for a moment to combine y our strong arms 
with our own iu tho cause of our aucieut f nth We assure you that, without your 
help the Lu B lu>h viHnotbe ible to stand against us, an l tint thus the kingdom 
of Nepal shall extend as far os the banks of your sacred Gauges, aud shall be re- 
cognized by one and all as tilt, suzerain power of India ’ 

Jung Bahadur’s reply is just as curious, and is eminently 
chaiacteristic of him — 

AVCBU COMt US1UNTS, 

“ I acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 11th of JtJha* 1915, statuig 
that the English ire resolved to destroy the faith of tho Hindus and itutalmaus, 
and calling upon me to side with the natives of India in tho defence of their 
religion It is more than a hundred years since the Eughsh first established their 
paw er m ludin, and y ct it has never been he ird that they attempted to mterferc w ith 
the faith of the people m a siuglo case Had I the slightest evidence of what you 
dtege against tho Euglish with rcgard.to their attitude towards the religion of thei f 
subjects, I would have bestowed serious consideration on tlio mutter 

“ lie it known to all, that is both Hindus and ylusalmaus Uu\o been guilty of 
the murder of innocent women and children, aud of other excesses w Inch humanity 
should bo ashamed of, tile Hindu Government of N tpal w ill noi er uphold their 
cause igalti'd the authority of the Luglish 

“ As you have uldrcssed mo a friendly letter, written ui friendly terms, I, as a 
friend, advise you to make your surrender, a ithall possible bpec 1, to Mr. if outgo 
mery , tho Commissioner of Lucknow , aud I us9uro y ou, y on w ill ho pardoned along 
with your followers, with the exception of those who have murderedf-ughsliwoimn 
and children 

“If you do not listen to my counsel, aud still think of waging war with tho 
Uritisil, I assure you that death will be the inevitable result * 

A few lUyb bubbt’fjuiiiit to the receipt oi the Nttvaba 
letter, Juii# Bahadiu iecei\td another from aiiothu.^Ou the 

« flu. «e til in nth . ( tin Uiu\uUduidtr,Mnchrtm«i»g witluur Hay -Ek 
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17 th- of May, lie received the following letter from Lord 
Canning : — 

“Silt, 

it Your Excellency will remember that on the last occasion on which I had the 
pleasure of receiving Your Excellency on the eve of your departure from Allahabad, 

I announced to you my intention to restore to the Maharaja of Nepal a certain tract of 
country adjoining the frontier of his kingdom, which had been ceded to the British 
Government in 1816. Your Excellency will also remember that I expressed a wish' 
that you should be the medium of the communication to the Maharaja. 

“ The restitution is made in recognition, and as a lasting memorial, of great 
services rendered by Your Excellency in person, and by. the brave troops under your 
-command, to the British Government. It cannot therefore be made known to the 
Maharaja and to the Durbar through any channel so fitting as yourself. 

“ The last of the regiments which composed your Excellency s army are now 

about to cross the British frontier on their return to Nepal. 

“ I therefore again repeat to these gallant men, and to Your Excellency as their 
leader, my cordial thanks for the good service which they have performed, and 
I place in Your Excellency’s hands the letter to the Maharaja, communicating to 
Ilis Highness the cession of the territory to which I have alluded." 

The letter to the King, alluded to in the above commu- 
nication to. Jung Bahadur, was worded as follows 

“ After compliments, 

" I addressed a letter to Your Iliglmess on tl.c 23nl Dccemlm- la,t. congratu- 
lating you on the achievements of a portion of Your Highness' forces at Clmniln and 

Koohoua. ,, ri . 

“ Since that time the main body of the auxiliary force of \our Highness, under 

. the immediate command of Maharaja Jung Bahadur, has been in co-operation with 

the British Army and has greatly distinguished itself. 

“ The troops composing it have fought at Saliibganj, at 1 eeparia, a Gora - ipur 
at Shagrenje, at Phulpur, at Jalalpur, and at Konda Nuddee, and they have m every 

instance been victorious. . f 

. it ,i/»i*nnw in time to assist in the investment 
“ Maharaja Jung Bahadur reached Lucknow m wm. u 

J ° . r , • h Maharaja rendered was rendered 

and capture of that city. The service which 

- with the greatest zeal and courage, and was very of the Government 

I now desire to offer to Your Higlmes q£ N £ within a few days 

of India, for the assistance thus given by he 1 and j wislx thafc 

of this time those troops will have recros^ b onl y by this 

their return to Your Highness’ dominions should to m ^ ^ ^ 

written expression of thanks, but by a pu * ffilflmess > friendly conduct. 

tion in which the British Government liol J Bntish government, to 

“ To this end 1 have determined, on the pait • - below the 

, , i thp former Gorkha possessions ueiuu uue 

restore to the Nepal State the whole of t Brit isli territory of Gorafek- 

hills, extending from the river Gogra on the ’ h ftU { the dist rict of Bahraich, 
pur on the east, and bounded on the south by E } 1 o- 
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and on the north by the lulls Measures will hereafter be taken at a favour ibU 
season of the year to mark out the exact boundaries by means of comm is - join, r 
to be appointed on the part of the British Government aud the &tite of Nepal 

" I trust that the return of this territory to jour Highness rule will he accept 
able to your Highness atul to the Nepalese Durbar 

“ I wish your Highness to bo assured tli it the great services which have been 
remit red by jour brave soldi e is md their ilistuig lushed leader, ire appreciated by 
the British Government, and that the goodwill inti friendship of bngland towards 
jour country is sincere and lasting * 

About the same tune Loul Canning uiote to the Seciet 
Committee of the East India Company , eulogizing the beruce-s 
of the Nepalese t>oops, m the following teims — 

IIONOUUAHrk Sms* 

11 1 have the honour to report to you the steps which l lme taken to mark 
the appreciation by the British Government of the great services rendered to it by 
the army of Nepal under the command of His Excellency Jung Bihadur 

‘ His Excellency long ago signified a wish, to which 1 gladly absented, that 1 
should receive hnu, here or elsewhere, on las return from Oudh to Nepal » and at 
the close of the operations igainst Lucknow, he marched to MInhabad, accompani- 
ed by two regiments of infantry and a field battery 

“ His Excellency arrived here on the first of list mouth, and his camp w is 
pitched within a mile of this house 

“ llis Lxcellency was attended by some of the chief olheers of his army , 
imongst whom were Ins brothers, General llauoddtp Singh md D'ur Sliamsher 
‘ The usual visits of ceremony took place and I had the s itisfaction of offering 
to me Maharaja in full Durbar, my cor li il thanks, for the anl winch the Govern- 
ment of India had received from Inin and from Ins brave soldiers, and my assur* 
an ce that the friendly conduct of lus Government, the exertions andsuects os of 
his troop*, would be held m grateful recollection, not less m England than m ltuli i 
“ Jung Bahadur was earnest in his declarations of attachment to the British 
Go\ eminent, md took occasion to commend highly tho sen ices aud conduct of 
General M icgregor, C B., and of the other oilicers w hom 1 had attached to lua head 
quarters 

* He seemed desirous to impress upon me the mabihty of Ins hi Imtn to bear 
tlu» heat of the plains at this sea 3 ou, an 1 th it this in idu hun auxious for their return 
to Nepal us boon as possible 

** On tho 8th of \pnl, the day before Jung Baba lur s departure from Ml ah aba 1, 

1 r« celled Uia Excellency at a private audience, at which only his own \aktci 
who understand-* l nglish, an I the Secret »ry to Government ut the* l’oreign Deport 
ment, were ^result 

“ Ou this Occasion, acting upou the discretion iry authority eouvi y id to mu in 
your letter of tho Jth f’ebruiry, 1 announced to Uis Excellency the inti ation of the 
Brit i-h Govtmmi ut to off* r to the Maharaja of Nepal the restitution of a portion ‘ f 
the territory which was ceded by Nepal m 1815, and my wish that Jlw t xcdUtic} 
should be the ch »nnel lltiou 0 li which the oiler should bo inode to his boveteigo, aad 
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to the Nepalese Hurbir ; it being made in recognition of great services rendered to 
British India by himself and the troops which lie commands. 

" I lia\e the honour to enclose copies of letters which on the 17th instant, I 
addicted to His Highm's- the Maharaja of Nepal, and to II. H. .Maharaja Jung llalunlnr. 

11 Your Honourable t'ommitte.e will see t hat in the letter to the .Maharaja of 
Nepal I have described the territory to be restored to Nepal a- the whole of the 
former tlorkh.v pO'»-'sions below the hills, extending from the river Gogrn on the 
woM, to the British territory of Gorakhpur on the east, and bmuded on the south 
by Khyrngurh ami tin* district <>f llalirateh, and on tie 1 north by the hills. This con- 
stitutes that portion of the territory ceded by Nepal in I8I5, which in 18115 was 
made over by the British Government to tin* Nawab Vi/ier of Oudh, and in return 
for which, ami fertile ve^-ion of the district, of Khyragarii, the Nawab Vizier 
cancelled a debt due by the British tiovernment t • lum-elf of one million sterling. 

“It i> a tr wt 2- O mil-" long, of varying breelth, and adjoining the province 
of Oudh from t-ml tc end. 

The other portion-- ot tin- teiritory ee led by Nepal in 18 Id adjoined our own 
old province'., and have b 'en iron that time ab-orbed into them. 

" l propo-e that Urn new boundary line between the Ncpale-e territory and the 
Uritish province of Oudh -lioul 1 be marked out in the cold season of this year. It 
will not be pe—iide to enter upon t hi- work, with due regard to the health of those 
employed, before the end of Noveml er." 

From the foregoing communications it will appear that 
Lord Canning had 1 1 it* highest sense of appreciation of the 
services rendered hy my lather during 1 the Indian Mutiny, 
to the British Government. But his opinion was necessarily 
based on second-hand information, received from the British 
officers who had- co-operated with dung Bahadur in the war. 
I shall now quote the opinion of one of such officers, who had 
intimately known dung Bahadur, and Intel worked at his elbow 
throughout the campaign. Brigadier-General MacGregor, the 
British Military Commissioner with the idepalese force, 
placed on record the high sense he entertained of the value 
and extent of his services in the following words : — 

” Embracin'; with firmness the alliance of tile British Government from the 
first, H. II. Maiiaraja Jung Bahadur has never swerved in his loyalty. Assailed by 
temptations of all sort-, he ha- thrown them all aside, and at once acquainted me 
bath 'with the Agents and their promises. He has cheerfully endured privation and 
exposure himself, and expended the bloo l of bis soldiers in the cause of justice and 
humanity, and m what he lias the sagacity to perceive lie the best interests of his 
own .State. lie has led his Uoops in person in battle, and there they have shown 
the qualities which have made their nation famous.” 
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Still the Indian Mutiny did not seem to have expended 
its train of horrors, for within a year of the general pacifica- 
tion, intelligence reached Jung Bahadur that a guerilla band 
of rebels had penetrated the jungles of Surhi Khola, in the 
western part of the Nepal Terai. The Maharaja at once 
despatched four companies of soldiers under Colonel Pahal- 
wan Singh, with orders to take up his headquarters in the fort 
of Changmi, to watch the movements of the enemy, to 
prevent their climbing up the hills, and if possible to disarm 
and detain them, pending further instructions. Colonel 
Pahaiwan took up his station at Changmi at the end of May 
1859, but he was disagreeably surprised to find their numbers 
far above his computation. It was no mere roving hand of 
rebels, by whom little glory could be had, but a regular force 
of 2,000, armed with matchlocks, guns, and swords, provided 
with a considerable quantity of ammunition, and occupying a 
position of great advantage. But the worst of it was that this 
force was continually growing by aggregation, for hundreds 
flocked in to swell their numbers almost every day. Pahaiwan 
carefully observed their movements for two months, and in the 
middle of August, he applied for reinforcements, as his forces 
were wholly inadequate to the task of subjugating such formid- 
able numbers. There was an unfortunate interruption in the 
current of events, due to the death of Jung Bahadur’s mother, 
who died on the 8th of August 1858. The Maharaja himself 
sat in Kriya* On the 24th of September the Maharaja sent 
another four regiments under Colonel Ban Uzir, with orders 
to await the Maharaja’s arrival at Noakote, and meanwhile 
employ his soldiers in erecting temporary camps there, and at 
Batouli, for accommodating the regiments that were to follow. 

On the 24th October, Jung Bahadur loft Timpathaiii 
with eleven regiments of infantry and a regiment of artillery, 
and reached Tiuvseu on the 11th of the following month. 

• i.t. the ceremonies to the funeral an<l tins subsequent nteiof [iurxficaU r 'tf 
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The next clay the Tansen Brigade commanded by his brother 
General Badri Narsingh, was reviewed before him, and being 
greatly satisfied with their excellent discipline, he made a pre- 
sent of Rs. 10,000 and a pair of rich shawls to his brother. 

On the 14'th November, Jung Bahadur arrived at Noakote, 
where he was greatly enraged to hear that four hundred of 
the rebels had been shot down by Colonel Pahalwan, who had 
orders simply to watch their movements, and if possible to 
disarm and detain them, without causing any bloodshed. How- 
ever lie pushed on to Noakote, where he learned that the rebel 
horde that had entered Nepalese territory were the personal 
followers of Nawab Brijis Qadr, who with his mother the 
Begum Hazrat Mahal, had fled to Nepal to seek refuge in the 
highlands of India. Both mother and son had an interview 
of Jung Bahadur at Noakote. The Maharaja received them in 
a manner befitting the position they had lately lost, and assured 
them of every care and protection, promising not to hand them 
over to the British, as this was contrary to the laws of Hindu 
hospitality. He bestowed on them a handsome allowance, and 
fixed their residence in a house near his own palace. 

Having thus disposed of his honourable guests, he 
proceeded on to Surhi, to dispose of his dishonourable guests. 
Here, he found that their number was more than 23,000, of 
whom 11,000 were under arms. It was also discovered that 
Nana Rao, Bala Rao, and Azimullah had all perished in the 
western jungles. Their families likewise were generously 
provided for, each of them receiving a suitable pension and a 
house to live in near Tliapathalli. 

The insurgents quickly laid down their arms at the 
approach of Jung Bahadur, the terror of whose mere name 
successfully effected what the terror of a horrid massacre 
had failed to bring about. The notorious Khan Bahadur of 
Bareilly, and’ the several thousands of the rebels who were 
thus peacefully disarmed, were then drawn up before him. 
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Those of them who had taken part iu the massacre of English 
women and children were sent down to British India, under 
a strong Nepalese guard; those who had joined meiely 
to swell the number of the insurgents, either voluntarily or 
under threats, were liberated, and made to settle down as 
peaceful cultivators in the Nepal Terai, though they latteily 
found opportunities of going back to their homes. 

But Colonel Pahalwan Singh, one of his own offices, 
had still to be disposed of He was guilty of a most 
flagrant act of disobedience, by overstepping the limits of 
Ins authority, and massacring 400 of the fugitives in cold 
blood It appeared that after watching the lebels for about 
two mouths, and appaiently in despair of leeching the 
jreiufoi cements he had called for, he ielt impatient to disauu 
the rebels, and so on the 13th of October, he sent woid to 
them that they should forthwith suiiender then arms to him. 
They hesitated. Pahalwan Singh then summoned the noto- 
rious Beni Madho of Shankaipur to appear alone before him, 
.issuring him that his lite should be safe, if he obeyed. He 
too hesitated Tins taxed Ins patience too far, and he 
gathered all Ins men together, and demanded the sui render 
of Beni Madho a second time This caused gie.it confu- 
sion m the lebel camp, some of' them being in favour of 
suiiender, others against it This additional delay fretted 
his ueives all the inoie, and on the Uth of November, lie 
maiehed his tioops towards the rebel cam}), with a view' to 
terrorizing them into submission At the head of his troops, 
he again demanded the immediate sui louder of their turns, on 
peril of death He* eupon, as Beni Madho came out of his 
tent to confer with the Nepalese chieftain, some of the 
extreme rebels, who piefeired death to submission, mistaking 
his intention, thought he was proceeding to make Ids 
sill lender, and hied upon the Nepale-e iu the extremity of 
their indignation. lufiuiatid .it this show ol vmlenci. 
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Palmlwan ordered an indiscriminate slaughter, in which Beni 
Madho and two other rebel chiefs were slain. When the 
Colonel’s tury had been slaked in the blood of sonic 400 of the 
rebels, he ordered a slop to the massacre. 

tl is diilieult to judge fairly in a ease of this nature, where 
much can he said on both sides. Pahalwan’s only mistake 
was that he had probably not waited long' enough, before he 
commenced operations against the enemy ; but barring that, 
it- is M*arecly possible to maintain that under the circum- 
stane«-s. e<m>nhrmg the grave provocation he had received 
from the enemy, his conduct was anything hut proper. 
However he was severely reprimanded for transgressing his 
orders, and remained on suspension for a few days, after 
which he was reinstated to his command. 

The incident of Surhi is memorable from the fact that 
it proved the means of releasing eighteen European ladies 
and gentlemen from captivity. Tlu* Xasirabad rebels had them 
in their possession, and hud brought them with themselves 
to Nepal, where they were liberated by Maharaja Jung 
Bahadur. The following is the list of these Europeans : — 

(1) John Saunders. 

(2) Mrs. Phyllis Bird Saunders (wife of above). 

(3) Joshua Davis Saunders (eldest son of above). 

(4) Valentine Davis Saunders (youngest son). 

(a) Margaret Saunders (eldest daughter). 

(0) Ellen Saunders (2nd daughter). 

(7) Inglia Saunders (youngest daughter). 

(8) Charlotte (wife of Joshua). 

(9) George Davis (sou of Joshua). 

(10) Caroline Davis (daughter of Joshua). 

(11) Mariana (wife of Valentine). 

(12) Bella Davis (daughter of Valentine). 

' (13) Mr. Robert. 

(14) Mr. Thomas Harwood. 

GG 
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(la) Mr. Declose Mangle. 

(16) George Alland. 

(17) William Alland (brother of above) 

(18) Mrs. Alland (mother of George and William). 

I now turn to the account of the personal distinctions 
which Jun<* Bahadur received for his services during the mu- 
tiny. On the 15th of October 1851), Lieutenant-Colonel G. 
Ramsay, the British Resident in Nepal, presented to the 
Maharaja the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath, together with a letter from H R H the late Prince 
Consort, at a grand Durbar held in honour of the occasion. 
Colonel Ramsay himself described this Durbar and the in- 
vestiture ceremony in a letter to the Government of India, in 
which he said : — 

'‘Sir, 

“I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter So 6707, of the I7tli 
ultimo, audits accompaniments convex mg instructions for the delivery to Maharaja 
lung 13 ibadur of the collar md bulge appendant of a Knight Grand Cross, Military 
Division, of the Moot Honour ible Order of tho Bath, and the investment b idgo and 
nt vr, also a copy of tho statutes of tho Ordtr, and a sealed packet containing Her 
Majesty s grant and warr mt or dispensation of investiture, and a Utter from 
If IL it Prince Ubert 

“2 All your instructions hare been minutely earned out Tho sealed packet was 
opened by tho Mahan ja to whom I fully uvplained its contents , and Ilia Evcollcncj 
afterwards, m my presence signed tho engagement (herewith returned), promising 
to restore the collar md appendant bulge, ui theoient of his <.< asing to be a member 
of the Order, ttc * 

• The document was as follows — ‘Ido hereby acknowledge to have tectivtd from 
tho Lord Chamberlain of Iler M ijesty s household the coll ir and badge appendant of 
a Klught Grand Cro-s { Military Division) of the Most Honourable Ordir of the II ith ; 
md 1 ht.ro In covenant and promise that in case I should hereafter cease to hold my 
rank and place a* a member of tho Order of the Bath, I will forthwith restore to the 
ltcgistrar and Sccrenri the said collar and badge, and I further promise tint 1 will, 
without d«.la\ f unkc due provision for tho restoration of tho -ltd collar and badge 
by my personal ruprx sent itvvo»,ui case l *li Ml continue a member of the Outer until 
the period of mv d< cease 

\\un»«s my hand, this twenty ‘fourth day of September, one tUou-anil oght 
Itutidn d and fifty-mne 

Bv MnU trvji Jung Bihadur itiuaji, Minist* rand Command tr»m-(. bu'f of .Vipit. 

Signed in the pre-uico of— 

G. Uauiwy , Livutenaut-Colonel, liesident at tho Court of Nipvl, and of 11. Dl I* 
flvM, Honorary Assistant lie aide at.’ 
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" 3. The representations of the insignia of flic Balk, referred to in several parts 
of the statutes as being annexed to them, did not accompany them. 

“ 4.1 presented the insignia to II. 15., as desired, on the loth instant, at a full 
Durbar ; royal salutes were fired in honour of Her Majesty and of Prince Albert when 
I put them into his hands, and every care was taken to render the ceremony as im- 
posing as possible, in accordance with the Maharaja’s own ideas, whose wishes I 
consulted before we arranged the details of the presentation. 

“ o. Addresses, which, at Maharaja Jung Bahadur's suggestion, had been prepar- 
ed in the Parbatia language, were read to the assembled Sirdars by the Raji Cloras of 
the Durbar, such being considered by II. E. as the most public and at the same time 
the most complimentary manner in which they could be delivered, so as to be per- 
fectly intelligible to the Maharaja Dhiraj and to the members of his Court. 

“ tl. The Mahila Sahel), the King’s brother, was present on the occasion, this being 
the first time, since his release from imprisonment, that I have ever met him at a 
public Durbar. 

“ 7. After the ceremony, Maharaja Jung Bahadur gave me a uuzzer of two gold 
moliars (these will be carried to public account), in token of his respect for Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and he afterwards presented me to the Maharaja Dhiraj. 

“ 8. H. 13, appeared greatly pleased, and spoke in warm terms in acknowledgment 
of the high honour which had been confQrred upon him ; and both he and the Maha- 
raja desired me to convey to the Viceroy and Governor-General their sincere recipro- 
cation of his kind feelings, and their grateful thanks for the manner in which his 
lordship desired me to express them. He will address a letter in reply to the com- 
munication he has received from II.R.H. Prince Albert, the Grand Master of the Order 
of the Bath, in the course of a few days, which he trusts that the Governor-General 
will do him the favour to transmit to England. 

“ I have, etc., 

(Sd.) G. RAMSAY.” 

As stated in the 'Resident’s letter, Jung Bahadur wrote 
to Prince Albert as follows : — 

“ Your Royal Highness — 

“I have had the honour to receive your letter, dated Buckingham Palace, tile 
18th of April 1859, announcing to me that Her Majesty the Queen of England has 
been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint me to be an Honorary Member 
of' - the Military Division of the Pirst Class or Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath, of which your Royal Highness is the Grand Master. 

“I have also received Her Majesty’s grant, and the warrant of dispensation with 
the ceremony of investiture, a copy of the statutes, and also the various insignia of 
the Order, which have been transmitted to me by H. E. the Viceroy and Governor- 
1 General of India through Lieutenant-Colonel G. Ramsay, his lordship s representa- 
tive at this Court. 

“ 1 beg that your Royal Highness will be pleased to convey to Her Majesty my 
sincere acknowledgments for this very high mark of favour and of honour, and that 
you will also express the gratification I feel at the high consideration with which 
Her Majesty regards my humble services, which will again be freely placed at 
the Viceroy's disposal, should occasion ever arise upon which they may likely be 
useful. 
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“ l Leg also to tli auk Your Royal Flighuess for your congratulation, and the kind 
-wishes you have expressed for my liappmess and for the preservation of my health 
and life. 1 desire to return these compliments, both in my o\\ n and my sovereign » 
name. It is our uuvted hope that all prosperity aud happiness may continue to attend 
Her Most Gracious Majesty and y ourself, and that I may be permitted to Subscribe 
mj self as 

“ Your Royal Highness.’ sincere friend, 

“ SKI JUXG 11 MIADUlt th. S )" 



CUAPTFRXIL. 

Tin-: Tim .Mi’iis of Rkack. 



the l >egi lining of the year ISGO, all trace of the 
late <listurlmne.es had vanished, and both the plains 
<»f I mlia and the uplands of Nepal slumbered lapt in 


universal nonce. 
* 


“ React* has her triumphs no less than 


war 


, and lr<»m heueefortli w«* find .lung Bahadur winning- a 


series <>i ih<* triumphs of peaee as brilliant as those he lately 
won in the field of war. 


In the spring of Istio, the Maharaja paid a visit to the 
Arsenal, to inspect the new species of yams which wore manu- 
factured on an improved type suggested by himself. These 
improvements related to the lightness of the stock, cheek, 
elevating screw. trail, wheels, and the boring of the guns, which 
were calculated to increase the velocity of the discharge, and 
ensure their propelling accuracy. He was highly satisfied 
wit'll the work of the Chief Engineer of the Foundry, who 
was suitably rewarded. For my father was exceedingly 
prompt in his rewards, which he never forgot to bestow on 
real merit. ; and his rewards were always of a substantial 
nature, in the manner of all Oriental potentates who have not 
yet learned the art of effecting a saving by converting a 
pecuniary present into a paper testimonial or a wordy title. 

On the <5 fcli of April 18(H), lie drove to .Balaji, where there ' 
was an enormous fisli preserve, aucl here lie amused himself, 
as he often did, by feeding the fishes, who approached him in 
countless swarms, and darkened the waters for several feet 
around. Feeding fishes on pills of kneaded Hour, that are 
sometimes sandwiched with little bits of paper bearing the 
name of some god, is a most esteemed act of piety among the 
uneducated Hindus to this day ; and they do it generally in . 
fulfilment of a vow. 
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Dm mg the -whole ot April and the fust week of the fol- 
lowing month, the Mahawija held his couit at Nagaijun He 
was fond of shifting lus couit fiom place to place, so as not 
°nly to lelieve the monotony of work, but to seem e better 
admmibtiation, — the piiuciple undeil^iug this policy ot pen* 
ochcdl tiansfeis being the same that undei lies the policy of the 
Government ot India m the annual migration fiom Calcutta 
to Simla I do not know whethei he adopted the puttico 
in mutation ot Indian Viceroys oi independently, or whether 
it was the outcome of that earnest solicitude for the welfare 
of his people that finmentl) characterized all life measiues 
Foi he had a kind of infallible political instinct that guided 
him 111 all public luatteis md mvambly dictated measuies 
the most beneficial to his subjects On the 6th of Mij 
he returned to Thapatlialh, and duected his attention to the 
necessity of otgamziiigu Foiest Hep utmeni, to t ike chaige of 
the preservation uid sale ot timber m the jungles of the Ter u 

Earlj on the morning of the 8th of May, the Mahaiaja 
lode along the banks of the Minolua to shoot wild duck, of 
which he soon gathered i full bug In the evening he re- 
viewed the Patau tioops, un mg whom he discovered a lunatic, 
who was liimitdi itch bound ovci and sent home, with the 
light ot being t iken b uk into sei vice, d cuicd within a year 
This was done b\ waj of special favoui, foi it was contiaiy 
to the pi ov felons of the existing Miht uj Code to ic*cuhst a 
soldiei w ho show ed signs of lunniy at any time of lus life— an 
aimed lunatic being one ot the most dungeious machines 
conceivable 

The next daj , the Mali tiaj i set out m disguise to take a 
round through the city, and sec if the watchmen at the various 
posts did then duty well He fust called at the house of his 
cousin General Kharag Bihadui, where lie attempted ipnctlj 
to iemovc a swmd hanging m the ( luaid-ioom, and was 
pnmiptK arrested hj the smtmel on tin he if, who hid lulled 
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to recognize him. On being taken to the General, ho W n/i 
at once identified. His cousin was surprised to see him in 
that garb at that late hour of the night; the sentinel trem- 
bled with trepidation at his audacity in laying* bold en file 
Maharaja ; the General’s domestics, who bad Hocked round 
at the alarm, fell rapidly back ; and the Maharaja bbnrcjf 
stood amidst that throng, apparently well amused at fins 
frustration of his attempted theft. The soldier on fbe y/afeb 
was profuse in his apologies, and entreated for bis life ; 
bur rhe Maharaja quickly reassured him by saying, (t Wbaf ! 
apology for having discharged thy duty v/hat punhbmenf 


wonldsr thou have for having done thy di 


p’ ' 


I Ten, 


turning ro his cousin, he .-aid, ** I would bare no apologies, 
for rhe performance of duty. I tel! you, Kbarag Tabadur, 
I honour that man, and before I leave your bouse i v/ijj 
make him a Jemadar." Thereupon he called for oarer and 
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Foi the next three days, that is, from the 10th to the 12th, 
all the courts and public offices m Kathmandu u ere closed 
owing to heavy and incessant ram I have thought this 
incident v orth l ecordmg, not only foi the fact that the down- 
pour was of extraoidmaiy heaviness, something phenomenal 
in the history of meteorology in Nepal, but also foi the sake 
of lllustiating the fact that the Maharaja was exceedingly 
careful about the health of the State servants, on whom he 
never imposed any task which would m the least endangei 
then health With the same end in view, he fiequently 
transferred officers deputed to the unhealthy parts, and nevei 
kept them there foi long periods, always removing them to 
more healthy districts, befoie ever the disorders of the locality 
had tune to fasten on them, oi whenever he was petitioned 
for a remov al on grounds of health 

From this point the uanative of Jung Bahadur’s life h is 
been presei\ ed to us m an unbroken sequence, and 1 ha\e m m\ 
puvate possession materials in which he enshrined the chiomcle 
of his doings from day to diy In fact these m itemls aie 
nothing less authentic than his own diary, written sometimes 
m his own hand, sometimes to dictation He never intended it 
for publication oi meant it foi other eyesthui his own, but 
there it is the most valuible leg icy he has left me In it «c 
find a complete pictuie of the man, it least the out waul put 
of linn, foi the journal sidly licks those ft ituies which might 
cnible us to get even i glimpse of the mnu man as he c/uuc 
to u.icnl himself to lumstlf, it is entuclj destitute of all it illa- 
tions or letiospcctsoi foiecists — all outpouimgs of the iu irt, 
ill w oi kings of the he id — which give then value to modem 
dimes m the estimation of modem clitics I am inclined 
tube of the belief that the reflective oi ** philosophic d" 
kind of diaries — those that we no a chcquci-woik of thought 
and deed — are eompaiatively less valuable than those tint 
contain a chiomcle of the duds only, uimdultuatul with 
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reflections of any kind For the reader is in these cases left 
to form his own impression of the author, by drawing- his 
own inferences from his deeds, and this is certainly more 
desirable than if lie is confronted with a series of inferences 
drawn by the author himself. — inferences which rather tend 
to dissipate that impression than to strengthen it. And 
this is particularly so in the case of one like my father, who 
was a man of action, and not a man of letters, ora man of 
thought and theorv. 

Again, the so-called private diaries of great men, which 
it is now the fashion to give to the world, are in reality 
not sufficiently private at all, for it is impossible that the 
authors in writing them were wholly ignorant of the fact that 
they would one day be dragged out of their recess, and put 
before the eyes of all mankind. That very consciousness is 
enough to detract a great deal from their genuineness, for 

“ l-> there no Ikoliios wo would hide ? 

No inner vilenevi that wo dread f ” 


And even supposing there be none, no one wants to reveal 
everything about himself, even though it be all a brilliant 
roll of golden deeds, and a dazzling record of golden thoughts ; 
and thus there creeps an impure element into the story of 
his life, the impurity being due to some suppression, partial 
or total, some little twisting one way or another, some little 
colouring, bright or dull, some vain talking, in display or 
defence, all of which are detrimental to the cause of truth. 
We have no such danger lurking within the sheets of that 
dusty bundle of papers which, I repeat, is the richest bequest 
my father has made to us. I do not mean to say that he has 
consciously made them over to us, entrusted them to our safe 
keeping- for the future purpose of publication, same as Tenny- 
son, for example, did with his own diary. Far from it. The 
papers lay among other papers quite uncared-for, and it was 

by the merest accident that even one leaf of it has been 
savprl f' 
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My purpose henceforth will be to tell the storj of his 
life lulus own words— event after event is it went units, 
course as far is it is possible to do so without danger of 
c msmg misconception or obscurity I sh ill therefore oftei 
only &uch lemarhs as aie needful foi i piopei understanding 
of the events leaving the undeist inch ng of the man to the 
leadei s own judgment 

On the 13th of May I860, the Malm ij i wiotc to the 
Nepalese Resident atLhassa, ordering a speedy settlement of 
the case m which two Nepalese subjects were muideied by i 
party of Tibetans According to Aiticle VII of the Tit itj 
concluded between Nepal and Tibet m J mu ir\ 18o0, a cist 
in which one paitj was Nepalese md the other Tibetan lud 
to be decided by two arbitrators, one horn tith nvtion, who 
weie to award the punishment jomtlv 

On the 14th lie visited the Gunpoudei Pictoi) it 
Theme, where it was reported to him tint one of the 
employes belonging to that est iblishment h id m\ ented i 
new md improved piocess of glazing gunpowdei, by which v 
great s iving of tune and labour could be elfecttd r I he 
Mahai ya summoned him to Ins picsentt md dtsued him to 
dunonsti ite the w orbing ot Ins nnthod which w is found 
highly sitisfictoij The inventoi w isimmcdi ltd) rused to 
the post of Superintendent ot tli it Dtp n tment m w Inch lit 
h id piovtd himself to bt a speci ilist uidowtd with m\ entivc 
gtmus Tlit it was evidently no P itent Olhct in Nepd, 
where the invention could be regwtued, md the fact h 
sigmhcmt The modem them j ol i m ms posseting private 
rights of ownership o\ u the pioducU of Ins inventive skill, 
has nevei been known in Nepil, whut the commetcml spirit 
of the age his not jet diected the pimtiple that the fiuits of 
inventions imldiscovtnts, bj whom^otvti made, must nects 

sirilv bo uijov td b\ the public, ol devoted to the stiucc of 

the State 
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By this time the Maharaja’s family had outgrown the 
capacities of Thapathalli palace, and enlargements to the 
building were urgently needed. The architects were called 
upon to submit designs and models, and on the 15 th of May, 
Bansoor Bisht showed to the Maharaja some building models 
in wax, that were approved after some suggestions. The 
engineer was ordered to commence the work immediately, so 
that it might be ready in a year’s time. 

Early on the morning of the IGth, he inspected the 
FUkhana (or elephant stables), from where he drove to the 
residence of his brother Banoddip Singh, where he took his 
breakfast. Thence he proceeded to the parade ground where 
he reviewed the artillery. 

It may seem scarcely worth while to encumber the pages 
of this volume with petty details of this kind, and one may 
wonder that the Minister himself considered them worth 
chronicling. But a chronicle is a chronicle, and a man’s life 
is after all human life. And it is probably the presence of 
these rminteresting accounts that makes Jung Bahadur’s 
journal a record of supreme importance ; for the entry of 
these frivolous items makes the work thoroughly human, 
the common tendency of diary-keepers being to fill in each 
space in the diary with some job bits or other. I should 
probably have omitted them instead of taxing patience, with 
accounts of uneventful events, that lack even the biographer’s 
interest. But, as I said before, I shall suppress nothing, 
alter nothing, improve nothing, but present the story of 
his life from day to day as it has been handed down to me. 
It is my despair that I have not even the approxima- 
tion of a full and connected narrative of the earlier half 
of his career, — the period of obscurity, the period of the 
struggle after eminence, and even portions of the period 
when he had successfully climbed up to the summit of the hill, 
revealing' as they would have done the various earlier phases 
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of a chaiacter of which only the later developments aud the 
finished result of the whole have been spared to us. 

Again, this wholesale process of transcribing from the 
" diary ” may be of some interest to those who are cuiious to 
know in what manner an Oriental ruler of the present day 
passes his time, though what has here been said about my 
f ather’s mode of life, is applicable to the case of other Eastern 
magnates only with large modifications , for Jung Bahadur’s 
personality cannot be taken as a type, hut only as an indivi- 
dual, and an individual of the most singular individuality ; 
lie was what in vulgar parlance they would call “ a queer 
man.” 

The Alderney cows, which he had imported from England 
some weeks previously, arrived in Nepal on the 17th May. 
The Maharaja became quite gleeful at the sight of them, and 
personally looked to arrangements about accommodating 
them. On occasions my father would display characteristics 
similar to those that mark the earliest period of innocent 
simplicity. His enthusiasm about these cows was like the 
bounding rapture of a little child, that dances with glee, when 
it gets a new’ pair of hoots, that it will put on, clean, aud stow 
away with its own hands The unmistakable stamp of a 
hero that' — as Carlyle would have said. I have the good 
foitune to have in my possession w bat few', probably none, 
else in India possess, — some English cow s of this breed, w hom 
I keep as a rare curiosity, and — an esteemed relic. 

The entry dated the 18th ought better to have been left 
unentoied, for it relates to a gambling match, in which he 
himself took part and won a sum ofRs 25,000. But the 
“better” is only from the hyper -moi al point of view; gam- 
bling matches w ere, and still «ue, in Nepal as in India, on 
particular days in the year, a sort of national g.uno that Iuh 
no tinge of turpitude in it. And even from the ethical 
standpoint wo caunot condemn it more than the modem game 
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of horse* racing and the gambling' that goes on at the race- 
course under the name of “ belting.” 

From the l Oth to the 2 1st, the Maharaja was busy 
superintending a course ot camp exercises at Ohhawam and 
in the jungles of Simbhoo. The whole Nepal Army on the 
peace establishment, numbering about 1 G, 000 men, were 
moved to camp, to undergo a course oi camp drill and practice 
the usual held mameuvres. The idea was to represent the 
defence and capture of the tori ot Jhunga, and with that vieu 

the force was split up into a corps <*{ attack and a corps of 
defence, the former being made numerically superior of the 
two. The attack was under the command of Kanoddip Singh, 
the defence in charge of dagat Shamsher. The defending 
armv was graduallv to retire, lighting up to seven positions on 
the "road, " and finally to entrench itself within the fortified 
camp. The mockery was every way made to resemble the 
reality. The shouts of the assailants, the blare ot trumpets, 
the thumping of drums, the thundering of guns, the rattling 
of musketry, combined to bring back to the soldier s imagi- 
nation, the day when, lour years ago, they wcic actually 
directing an assault cm that famous fortress, m the snowy 
regions of the holy Himalayas. Alter the supposed hill of 
the fortress, and the surrender of the enemy, the Maharaja 

ordered the troops to be drawn up, regiment aftci i eminent, 
in front of his tent, and encouraged them by a word of 
approbation for each man. It is this disti ibutive acjective 
“each” that explains the ardour of that devotion w lie i 
prompted his soldiers cheerlully to enduie the \voist haic s rips, 
and meet death with a smile, when Jung Bahadur led them 
on. For never was commander more beloved, never was 
soldier more attached to his commander ; and the attaehmen 
seemed to be due to a kind of personal magnetism pecu lar o 
himself, and of which the effects were felt by everyone w o 
once came in contact with him. * I have seen people litera y 
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quivering all over, when in his presence, as if some stron 
current of electucity were passing through their limbs, and 
have known no other man having anything like that 
mysterious effluent power, which seems to belong to the 
domain of metaphysical mexplicables 

On May 22nd, the Mahiraja gave audience to two 
Chinese scientists, who had come to Nepal to study the faun i 
and dota of the country They presented rich gifts of ivoiy 
and Chinese mattresses to the Maharaja, and offered nazzu s 
of gold and siU ei which the Maharaja touched with the 
foiehngei and icturned 

The following day, the Malmaja sent some Hi mala} an 
buds of gaudy plum ige, that he had shot in the mountains, to 
certain artists with ordeis to paint then figures m watei 
colours My fathei was a great patron of art in all its 
vaneties, aud was especially interested m photography and 
painting 

On May 24th, the usual celebiations in honour of the late 
Queen-Empress’s Birthday were held in Kathmandu, where 
the usual silute was hied As a special act of chanty, the 
Maharaja got himself weighed against a quantity of giaui, 
that w as then bestowed in alms on poor Brahmans This 
custom of Hindu rulers, of giving iway quantities of gram, 
clothing, and sometimes gold and silver, equivalent in weight 
to then own weight, is a very ancient custom that finds 
mention in the oldest Sanskrit books 

May 22th —In the morning the Mali iraj i and his 
brothers diove lound the paiade grouud, and on returning to 
ThapatliaHi, amused themselves by w itnessing a buflalo-fight. 
The afternoon was spent m going tlnough the papers of the 
Eoieign Office, rel iting to Tibetan dfaus 

May Joth —At noou he and his brothers cloyed them 
selves by angling in the lake of Tundah, by whose shorts 
they afterwards held a picnic. 


to 
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j [ fU j 27th. — Orders were issued for the closing of all 
offices in the capital, except two courts of justice, owing to 
the prevalance of cholera which raged in an epidemic form 

throughout the city, the daily mortality being sometimes 
over one hundred. No outsiders were allowed to enter the 
grounds of Thnputhalli palace, nor were the servants permit- 
ted to go about the hn:««rs. In spite of every effort made to 
improve the sanitation, tlu- pestilence continued to decimate 
the population all through the months of May and June, 
during which neither business nor amusement was sought by 
the Minister. I fence probably it is that f find no entries 
in his diary under any date between the -7th of May and the 
28th of d u'nc. On lids latter date, the Maharaja and his family 
removed to the hills of Nagarjun, to escape the infection. 

From the l‘Jth of duly to the 1st <d August, the 
Maharaja was busy in the Panjni. or the annual overhauling 
of all Oovernment offices -a task demanding the heaviest 
strain on the energies of the most eneigotic man in i cj. 

the Maharaja. P 

On the gild of August, there "as u grand march past o 

troops mmiboring more than 1 .1,000 me. ami officers, with 230. 
horses and .W guns. At one o’ clock, the Maharaja left 
Thapathulli on his "ay to the parade ground, iheio it "as 
received hy the Comma.ider-ii.-Chicf and Ins stall A lew 
minutes after, he was also joined by the two Anibuhs who 
had lately come from JJiassa to visit the country ; ant a 
procession was formed, headed by an escort ot body-guard, 
and comprising three state coaches, each drawn by lour horses. 
The guns fired a salute ; the troops were drawn up and 
simultaneously presented arms, while the massed bandioaie 
thunderous music. The Maharaja and the party t love 
slowly along the whole line, from right to lett, the banc s ° 
each regiment playing as the Maharaja " ent pas '. 
halted lit the saluting stand, where the royal standard of 
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Nepal had previously been set up, and the tioops marched 
past The Mahaiaja left the parade giound at 5-30 pm, 
heartily w eary of the long ceremonial 

August Sid —The Mahaiaja bought a diamond necklace 
and a pair of armlets, of a Delhi jew eller for Rs 1,30,000 

August 4th — In the evening there was a horse lace of all 
the principal racing ponies m the Maharaji’s stables, the 
Mahaiaja himself being present at the parade ground to 
witness it 

August 5th — At night there was a banquet in the 
palace gaidens of Thapathalli, at which the Mihiraju’s 
brothers and cousins and all the pi mcipd civil imi military 
officers w ere present 

August Oth — The morning hours were devoted to judicial 
work, and tlnee appeal cases that were lying long in the file 
of arreais weie disposed of In the evening he witnessed a 
hglit of wild boar 

August 7th — Fifteen puvites, who weie imported to 
have gnen greit satisfaction m then work and conduct, were 
piomoted to the rank of Havddai In the evening he 
inspected the new buildings which weie in corn so of cotistiuc- 
tion 

Fiom the 8th to the 3 1st of August, the j\I ill u ij i hold 
his couit at Godivari Duiing these dvjs lie used to devoto 
the moimugs and afternoons to hem mg appeals, and the 
evenings tohiwkmg and gardening, m esptci »1 the pi uitation 
of vines and cud irnuins 

On tlic 1st ot Sei^tember, the Mvluuyi letnoved Ins 
court to Chhuu, wlieie hestijed hi tlnee weeks In tint 
forest ti vet of couutij, he io uned about the woods, letting 
loose birds ind amm ds of -various specie 1 ', m older to in vkc it 
x guuo presen e, wbete m old igc ho might hunt and shoot, 
without the necessity of undagomg uij impossible amount 
of fatigue and exeition He often used to sv\ that it \wtt 
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his intention not to discontinue the old exhausting and 
laborous mode of hunting fill ho was 65 years of age, that 
from 65 to 70 ho would confine himself within the precincts 
of his favourite Chita van, and that, if God spared him to a 
further age, he would still sport there or at Gokaran, even if 
conveyed in a palanquin. 

On coming back to Thapafhalli, the Maharaja was laid 
up with fever for ten days. On the 4th of October, he was 
permitted by his physicians to leave the confinement of his 
room, and to go out on a short drive. The first act of state 
business he did after his recovery, was to order Ttanoddip 
Singh to put up milestones in many of the thinly- inhabited 
parts of the eastern districts, and the work was immediately 
taken on hand. 

October 6th. — Specimens of thirty or thirty-five species 
of snakes, that had been collected from different parts of the 
mountainous regions were, on this day, presented to the 
Maharaja, who first sent them to the royal artists to have 
their likeness taken in natural colours, and then transmitted 
them to the chief medical officer for the preparation of a 
particular kind of medicinal oil. 

October 7th. — Early in the morning the Maharaja, accom- 
panied by his brothers, and the principal members of his staff, 
rode to Bhatgaon, where after reviewing the troops, he visited 
the Siddha Pokhari tank. Finding the bed of this tank full 
of mud and strewn over with pointed potsherds, he ordered 
it to be thoroughly cleaned, after pumping out the dirty 
water. 

October 8th.— The Librarian in charge of the State 
Library had some time ago reported to the Maharaja the loss 
to the Library of several rare Sanskrit manuscripts, that had 
been taken away by European visitors and had never been 
replaced. The Maharaja was thenceforward carrying on a 
thorough search, to procure duplicate copies of the lost books, 

n 
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and alter endless troubles copies of the follow mg manuscripts 
weie obtained aud presented to the Libraiy 

(1) Vajiavati tantia — copied on palm leaves 

(2) Guhya-pitha tantia — „ 

(3) Dharma-patrika- tantra — ,, 

(4) Mahtmrviua- tantia 

(5) Shivadhai ma tantra 
(b) Tantra kliyana 

(7) Kaiavira-tantia 

(8) MahahiAa tantia 

(9) Para tantra 

(10) Main ldshana tantra 

( 1 1) K ilachakra tanti a 

(12) He vajra tantia 

(13) Clnnda malia rosliaua- tantia 
114) Ekavira tantra 

(15) Parmeshwai tantia 

(16) N lshpanna-y og im bai v tanti i 

(17) Aslitasahasrik v-prajnaprainit i 

(18) Adi yoga sam idhi 

(19) Bodlnsattw ivadini kalpalati 

(20) Aiylvalokitesliwara-guna kaianda-vyuha (poctij) 

(21) Lokeshwaia p-uajika 

(22) Piatyangira 

(23) Vasundliara kalpa 
(2 1) Lokeshw ai Sataka 
(2o) Mudi i r ikshasa 
(2G) Siddh inta dipika 

(27) Kaui x bhasli i 

(28) (Juhjasmnj 
(2‘>) Klija-yoga su i 
(30) VUdlnga 

( H) K.ija nitisaia 
vu 2) Megha bull a 
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(3 3 ) Y iidcl 1 ui-jaya rnava. 

(34) Anga-vidyb-jyotisha. 

(35) Varahamihiru-kritft-jyotisha. 

(39) Vajrasuehi. 

On the Oth of October, six white deer that had been en- 
trapped by shikarees , were presented to the Maharaja, who 
was exceedingly delighted with the captures, and ordered 
them to be let loose in the jungles of Nagarjun that they 
might breed and multiply there. 

10th October . — There was a grand wrestling match at 

O O 

Thapathalli. Six renowned athletes who had come from 
Baroda and the Panjab to challenge the Nepalese champions 
were, each and all of them, successfully overthrown by 
our men. The Maharaja rewarded the vanquished com- 
batants with half the amount he gave to the victors. In 
the evening there was a display of fireworks in front of the 
palace. 

From the 11th to the 29th, there is little to note except 
that every morning from 7 to L0, he used to go through the 
State papers of the Home Department ( mulki Ichcmci), and 
that in the afternoon he heard appeal cases, and in the evening 
he sometimes practised at rifle shooting, and sometimes went 
out on a ride. 

On the morning of the 30th, the Maharaja and his sons 
were photographed in a group. I am sorry this valuable 
piece of art has passed out of my possession. 

The next day the Maharaja, accompanied by myself 
and Babar Jung, drove to Balaji, and visited Jagat Sham- 
sher. In the evening some newly caught elephants were 
led in the Maharaja’s presence at Thapathalli. 

November 1st . — In the morning' the Maharaja witnessed 
the performance of a number of Indian jugglers, whose tricks 
and sleights of hand he seems to have much admired. The 
evening was spent in rifle practice. 
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November 2 nd. — T w el ve Panjabi Sikhs, who had for some 
time been in the service of the British Government, petitioned 
the Maharaja to have them enlisted in the Nepal Army. Two 
ot them were appointed Jemadars, and the rest enlisted as 
privates. In the evening the Maharaja superintended the 
work of setting up glass safes over his vineyard, to protect it 
from frost. He had imported these glass safes from Kabul. 

November 3rd . — The Maharaja was busy the whole of this 
day in distributing clothing among the members of his house' 
hold. These clothes had been purchased at Kathmandu for 
an aggregate sum of Rs. 1,35,000. 

November 4th . — The morning was spent in hawking. At 
noon he inspected the four new carriages that he had ordered 
from Calcutta, and bought some 200 wild ducks to be let loose 
in Ranipokhari to breed and multiply. 

November 5th. — The new buildings desired for the enlarge- 
raant of Thapathalli palace were inspected again this day. 
Orders were at the same time given for the construction of 
additional stable accommodation for the new carriages, Ranod- 
dip Singh being commissoned to order three barouches nnd 
two landaus more from Calcutta. At midnight the Maharaja, 
accompanied by the Maharanees, drove to Balaji and back to 
Thapathalli, presumably in the new Calcutta carriages. 

November 6th . — The law relating to the transfer of pro- 
perty was amended and improved. Two Arab stallions, that 
were imported from Bombay, were sent to Salyan, to improve 
the breed of the horses in the Government stud in that place. 

November 7th — 24th . — The Maharaja resided with his 
family at Hathiban. Hero his mode of life was much the same 
as elsewhere in mofussil stations. After finishing his prayers 
and breakfast early in the morning, ho used to hear appeal 
cases till 1) o'clock. At noon ho hunted deer with Nepalese 
hounds. The evenings he spent in the company of his officers 
in lance practice and tont-pegging. 
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November & oth . — Jung Bahadur left Hathiban for Thapa- 
thalli. Shortly before his departure, a neighbouring land- 
holder, who had come to bid goodbye to the Minister, 
presented him with a basket containing four leopard cubs. 
The Maharaja played with the little brutes, who were quite 
tame, and submitted themselves to be fondled and petted as 

if they were so many kittens. 

November 2 Gth-Decembev Preparations on an mi- 

mouse scale were made for the Maharaja’s shooting party 
which was to be escorted by the Rifle Regiment, the officer, of 
which were granted short leave, to complete their preparations 
for the march to the Terai. All the elephants were ordered to 
be assembled at Hitowra. The Maharaja spent some time 
every day in personally inspecting the hunting requisites, as 
thev were being packed for despatch. He iiequent y amuse 
himself with quail-fighting, which from time immemorial has 
been one of' the commonest pastimes in Nepal, among all 
classes and persons of all ages. The only country m the 
world where quails, beyond being valued merely as an artic e 
of food, are valued for their warlike skill, is the country o 
Nepal, where there is a crying demand for them, in winter 

when they are easily netted by hundieds. 

December Mill. -The Maharaja held a council at Tliapa- 
thalli where the seals of the State were solemnly hande ovei 
to his brother Krishna Bahadur, who was to o cia e as 

Premier during Jung Bahadur’s absence. 

. On the feth, the Maharaja and his * party left 
Thapatlralli and halted for that day at Chittang. 

27th they' reached Chisapani, where the Maharaja msp c ted 
the fort, and ordered an increase of five guns to the a, y. 
The same day he knocked down his first game-, tiger 
and two stags. The next day he proceeded o w 
. Madi, where he -shot a tiger measuring 12 feet m . g . 

On January 2nd, 1831, he shot another tiger and captured 
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two cubs dive, which v ere then sent by dal to Thun 
thalli 

On Januaiy 4 th he reached Lakhimpur, wheie he shot 
one tiger ind one leopard 

January 5tli — At P itliai ghatta, where he shot i tigress 

The breaking up of the camp had already commenced on 
the 6th, but on heanng that a herd of wild eleph ints was 
seen m the jungles close by, orders were given to prep ire for 
a Iheda next morning By sunrise on the 7th, the Malnrija 
iceoinpanied by 307 of his best elephants was fist in pursuit 
of the herd, and aftei a ten hours toilsome run, came upon a 
small herd, and barely succeeded m securing a single member 
of it He returned to camp seveiely knocked up, and with 
his clothes all torn, late m the evening The next monung 
the same course of Iheda was followed, and aftei a run across 
tv enty five miles of jungle, he c ime iu sight of a 1 irge herd 
tiotting across an open space on the left side of a vast prairie 
The time elephants ou one of which the Mali ir ija himself was 
seated, soon thrust themselves imong the wild herd, one of 
whom the Mihaivjis lisso it once nude prisoner, followed 
by seven others at lapid intervals, captuied by the mahciut t> 
Each of the wild eleph wits was led by two tame ones, who 
veie thoioughly trained to the work, md they skilfully did 
their double duty of ictiug as w irders ignnst ittempted 
CbCipes, md cistigatoi« iguinst unruly behaviom 

On the 9th the camp was shifted to Pudn i, where the 
Mahai ij i shot tw o tigei s 

Thioughout tlm reniimdei of Jmunry, tho "Malnn ija 
i dimmed in camp shifting fiotn pi ice to pliec, shooting 
tigua, c itching eleph mts md enjoying hinnelt to Ins heuls 
content Whue\u In pitched his c imp both big md mu ill 
game in plenty tell to his gun 1 shall not trouble the it idu 
with lists md figuics aud shill content mys< It with guuid 
tecounts One day, when the Maharaja w is at Khojpur, it 
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was reported to him that a huge snake had been discovered 
twining round the trunk of a tree, a few miles east ot the 
camp. ° Rifle in hand, the Maharaja lost no time in betaking 
himself to the place m search of this novel game. _iYiii\mg 
at the spot, lie found that the reptile was an enormous 
boa-constrictor, measuring 45 feet in length. It was immedi- 
ately despatched, and taken to the camp on the back of an 
elephant, though it was with great difficulty that it could be 
uncoiled from the trunk, or lifted upon the elephant’s back. 
Sketches of it were taken, and then it was flayed, that its skin 
might he cured and preserved. The body was afterwards 
cut up, and then it was discovered that the reptile had, 
shortly before its death, swallowed a young hmd, which still 

lay in its stomach, entire and unchanged. 

February found the Maharaja in the full tide of 
enjoyment, and apparently quite unsated with his sport, 
though he had,' in only a month’s time, shot more grime than 
falls to the lot of the most sportsmanlike English Duke m a 
whole year, and of ordinary shikarees, in a life-time A.t 
Narsinghtappa he shot eleven rhinoceioses, andcaptiuec wo 
young cubs alive, whom he sent to Thapathalh to be included 

During these rambles, the Maharaja heard in a village 
that a tiger had killed three of its women, and was the ten 01 
of the neighbourhood. Ascertaining its haunts the I a ni- 
raja ordered a bufthlo to be tied to a tree, near the place ic 
man-eater was fond of resorting, but after impatient y iwu in 
for some time, as the tiger did not turn up-probably because 
it was already satiated with human llosh-hc sent out 
shikarees to trace out the brute. Alter a considerable mi , 
they brought word that they had discovered him last a. 04 
in a thick hedge. Jung Bahadur instantly snatcher ude, 

and made every haste to surprise the tigu m 1 , 

The brute was rudely awakened by the lodgment ol a bullet 
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inside his head, and on waking up found himself in the jaws 
of death. 

By this time the season was too far advanced, and the 
heat of the sun was becoming rather unpleasant So he 
turned back to the capital, and reached Thapathalli on the 
12th of April, having shot in all 21 tigers, 11 tigresses* 
2 tiger cubs, 2 leopards, 2 bears, 11 rhinoceroses, 2 stags, 
and 1 boa-constrictor. Two young rhinoceroses, 2 tiger 
cubs, and 28 elephants were caught alive. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
\Vokk and Sport. 


APPY is the wmmrv which 1ms no history but 
since such a country is more likely tofoundur than 
to ihmrish, it is best to take the remark with a 
small modification, ami say that happy is the 'period which 
has no history, tor otherwise a country without a history is a 
country without existence. From ISO l onwards till the very 
close of Jung Bahadurs life, the history of Nepal is abso- 
lutely unhistorical in the sense in which '* historicalness ” is 
incompatible with happiness. And hence the historian of 
this period has to perform a task of the greatest difficulty, 
for comparatively speaking it is much easier to write the 
history of a “historical ’’ period than to chronicle the hum- 
drum occurrences of a semi-historical or unhistorical epoch. 
And this is the difficulty that now besets me, as I proceed in 
my attempt to record the uneventful events of a period of 
profound peace. 

Towards the close of April 18(51, a most queer case was 
brought before the Maharaja for trial. It was a claim 
against his own father, brought by one Eila I) liar, for the 
payment of a sum of Rs. *-5,000 said to have been lent to 
Kazi Balue r Singh 2-1 years ago! The man produced a 
written bond in support of his claim. Such a claim, made as 
it was so many years after the death ol the alleged debtor, 
carried suspicion on the face ol it ; and even otherwise was 
untenable on technical grounds of law. But the Maharaja, 
disregarding every other consideration than that ol the 
honour of his family, at once ordered the payment of twice 
the principal amount, together with any interest that might 
be due thereon, calculating at the rate of 10 per cent per - 
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iimuin It appeared that this man Lila Dhar was one of the 
sei vanfcs of the ICazi, when in 1837 he Mas driven out of 
pouei and position, m consequence of a 1 evolution It was 
likely that JBalnei Singh had leally boi lowed money from 
this man, for is we know his extensive charity always left 
him in a state ot mipecuiuosity E\ en if unlikely, an old 
faithful follower of his lather deserved nothing less, especi illy 
when he chose to make a claim of it 

Sunilat acts of charity distinguished the whole of Jung 
Bahadur’s conduct, both public and private About the 
same time he made a gift to a Brahman, of what is edied 
a JRatan dhenu , 01 the image of a cow made of gold and set 
with precious stones, of the value of Rs 2,500 The gift of a 
cow to a Bralunau is one ot the most appi oved acts of piety 
among the Hindus, such that it is often spoken of a standard 
of measuiement injudging the comparative merits of difleient 
kinds of chanty, toi the Biahmans frequently speik of a 
certain piece of chanty as equivalent to the giving away ot 
one hundred cows, a ceitam othei, ot fifty cows, and so on, 
thus making the present of cows a unit of compauson 

This yen. was x yeai of scant) rainf ill, and the mu 
Baghmati lemaiued too shallow foi puiposes of wateimg ele- 
phants This difficulty was a perpetual one, foi the uver i» 
naturally not deep enough for that purpose, except only 
during the lams The Haharaj i tlieiefoio gave oiders for 
the cutting out ot a deep tieneh in the sandy bed of the nvci, 
for the convenience ot wateimg elephants, who weie thin 
provided with a splendid swimming bath of enounous length 
His elephants uid his tioops uut his special concern, at 
all times and in dl placts utd this was well m accord with tbo 
two predomm iting points m his chuucter — his sporisnnn 
like instinct and his w alike spnit Whuevu he went he 
nevei failed to hold a leweu ot the hoops in the station, not 
only to mx ihvt liny wuc nuuuUmed m v "late ot tttau.ui} 
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but .also to enjoy, the “giddy pleasure of the eyes” — a 
military review being a spectacle that pleased' them most 
Likewise he frequently visited the elephant sheds, to see that 
every care was taken of those creatures that were the means 
of ministering to his keenest delights. 

Once while thus visiting an elephant-shed, he met a 
Kabul cloth-dealer, with whom he fell into conversation that 
slowly drifted into politics and other topics of a similar nature. 
Jung Bahadur was very fond of holding converse with men 
of low position — soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors, butchers, 
bakers — with whom he sometimes discussed the highest 
political and social problems, probably in order to discover in 
what light the masses looked upon matters on which the 
constitution of their Government had denied them a voice. 
The Maharaja, probably pleased with the intelligence displayed 
by the Aghci (for so these itinerant Kabul merchants are de- 
signated in India) purchased the whole of his stock-in-trade for 
Rs. 3,000. The man was overjoyed at this unexpectedly 
speedy sale of his wares, for he could now at once go back to 
his distant home, instead of staying long months as, in the 
ordinary course, he would have been obliged to do. The 
method of transacting business adopted by these Aghas is 
curious. They offer their goods on credit to men, usually of 
small means, of whom they do not know anything, and with 
whom they enter into a verbal contract for the payment, in 
small monthly instalments, that they will come each month 
personally to realize, till the whole sum is paid up. They 
generally begin to appear in India with the appioach of winter, 
and leave the country as soon as the hot weather sets. in.. 

On the 30th of April, the Maharaja left Thapathalh for 
Nagarkote, where he held his court for 27 d.ays. His ways 
of life here were .what they usually were during a cheuit— - 
hawking, hunting and gardening in the morning, business m 
the afternoon, rambles in the evening, foi he nevei failed to 
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uinuin It appeared that this man Lila Dbai was one of the 
seivants of the Kazi, when m 1837 he was dm en out of 
power and position, in consequence of a i evolution It was 
likely that Balner Singh had leally bon owed money from 
this man, foi is we know his extensive charity alw \ys left 
him in a state of impecuniosity E\ en if unlikely , an old 
faithful follower of his lather deserved nothing less, especnlly 
when he chose to make a claim of it. 

SimUai acts of charity distinguished tlie whole of Jung 
Bahadur’s conduct, both public and private About the 
same time he made a gift to a Brahman, of what is called 
a Ratan dhenu , 01 the image of a cow made of gold and set 
with precious stones, of the value of Its 2,500 The gift of a 
cow to a Brahman is one ot the most appi oved acts of piety 
among the Hindus, such that it is often spoken of a standaid 
of measurement m judging the comparative meats of different 
kinds ot chanty, toi the Biahmans frequently speik of a 
certain piece of charity as equivalent to the giving away of 
one bundled cows, a ceitam other, of fifty cows, and so on, 
thus miking the piesent ot cows a unit of comparison 

This year was a yeai of scinty rainfall, and thorn cr 
Baghmati lemamed too shdlow for puiposes of wateung ek* 
phants This dithculty was a perpetual one, for the mei w 
Udturilly not deep enough for that purpose, except only 
during the nuns The Maharaja therefore gave ordeis for 
tho cutting out ot a deep tiencli m the sandy bed of the nur, 
for the convenience oi w itermg elephants, who were thus 
provided with a splendid swimming bith of enoimous length 
His elepli mts and his hoops were his special conceni, at 
all tunes uud m ill places and this wtio well m accord with the 
two prcdomui itiug points tu his chirictei— hr# sporLmui 
like instinct and his wailike spirit Wherever ho runt ht 
nc\ci failed to hold a lcuew of the hoops m the station, not 
only to "Ce that tiny wuc tu untamed m i M vtc of iffnitw-j 
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but .also to enjoy, the “giddy pleasure of the eyes” — a 
military review being a spectacle that pleased them most 
Likewise he frequently visited the elephant sheds, to see that 
every care was taken of those creatures that were the means 
of ministering to his keenest delights. 

Once while thus visiting an elephant-shed, he met a 
Kabul cloth-dealer, with whom he fell into conversation that 
slowly drifted into politics and other topics of a similar nature. 
J ung Bahadur was very fond of holding converse with men 
of low position — soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors, butchers, 
bakers — with whom he sometimes discussed the highest 
political and social problems, probably in order to discover in 
what light the masses looked upon matters on which the 
constitution of their Government had denied them a voice. 
The Maharaja, probably pleased with the intelligence displayed 
by the Aghct (for so these itinerant Kabul merchants are de- 
signated in India) purchased the whole of his stock-in-trade for 
Rs. 3,000. The man was overjoyed at this unexpectedly 
speedy sale of his wares, for he could now at once go back to 
his distant home, instead of staying long months as, in the 
ordinary course, he would have been obliged to do. The 
method of transacting business adopted by these Aghas is 
curious. They offer their goods on credit to men, usually of 
small means, of whom they do not know anything, and with 
whom they enter into a verbal contract for the payment, in 
small monthly instalments, that they will come each month 
personally to realize, till the whole sum is paid up. They 
generally begin to appear in India with the approach of winter, 
and leave the country as soon as the hot weather sets. in. 

On the 30th of April, the Maharaja left Thapathalli for 
Nagarkote, where he held his court for 27 days. His ways 
°f life here were what they usually were during a circuit 
hawking, hunting and gardening in the morning, business in 
the afternoon, rambles in the evening, for he nevei failed to 
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alternate his amusements with visits to the poor of the 
neighbouring villages, whom he visited incognito, in order to 
ascertain their real grievances. In the evening ho heard 
English newspapers read to him till dinner. While he was at 
Nagarkote, he received tidings of the birth of a daughter,, 
who was afterwards given in marriage to the Raja of Bajliang. 

On his return to the capital he and his brothers worked 
for a fortnight in examining the annual report of the Postal 
Department. Of all the numerous branches of civil adminis- 
tration, J ung Bahadur attached the highest importance to tho 
Post Office, the arrangements of which he brought to a state 
as near perfection ns anything human could be — a task of the 
greatest difficulty, considering the geographical conditions of 
the country. At the same time he did not neglect other im- 
portant departments, for though lie was essentially n military 
man, and was at his best in military administration alone, 
civil administration was not suffered to languish in shade. 
The Public Works Department had his attention no less. 
Roads, bridges, public buildings were constantly springing 
up in all parts of the country under his fostering care. He 
ordered the buildiug of a small bungalow in the European 
style at Hathiban, to serve as his shooting-box. This hill 
station was one of his favourite resorts, for it abounded with 
all descriptions of game. 

The Minister was equally keen in the matter of edu- 
cation, which he regarded as a national concern. Every year 
he took caro to visit the Darbar School, and award prizes to the 
most successful students, and thus encouraging the little boys 
in whose hands would rest the task of maintaining the glory 
of their country. 

On tho night of the 29th June, a firo broke out at Patau, 
and on receiving a report of it, the Maharaja at once hasten- 
ed to tho spot, and ordered the buglo to he sounded for tin* 
Fire Brigade. In a moment 1,500 soldiers of the Patau 
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garrison gathered at the spot and pul out the firo, before it 
had consumed more than a couple of houses, or taken more 
lives than those of a man and a woman. 

On the 12th of July, the Maharaja celebrated his birth- 
day. Among tin* Hindus the observance of birthdays is a 
religious ceremony, and the birthday is therefore calculated 
according to the lunar Hindu calendar. Learned Pandits 
were invited to take part in tin* ceremony, which was accom- 
panied by tin* usual inodes of rejoicing and acts of charity. 
The Maharaja wa> Weighed against a particular kind of coni 
that is held .-aered on birthdays, and that is afterwards dis- 
tributed in alms t<> tin* poor. The idralmruis were feu-ded 
on a sumptuous ^*ak- and disiuL-ed with rich presents. 
Even birds and b.*u>is w<-r<* f - d on invitation. <s» quantities of 
coni were thrown in places nv»ju**m-d by pigeon-, goat-, 
cattle. et<*.. and «-v»*n tle-anH w**r** fa~t**d on dour and sugar, 
which were sprinkled at tie* iii'-ntii of w.eh LoP-t or wher- 
ever a swarm <d them wa» •—•m i .~-'.ri r p ;-y. _a.ll nuone 
o trices wen* elo-.,*d for a in. lid *.y. and • r.e-t-nth of the pit -on -an 
undt-rgoinif -vnt-me.* of -in n.* .nth- ;ntp: ;-oLmer.t or J e-n n 
thc.t Were pn^t-nt in Ka’hm mp ... n t.n- a .;•% '.v-.-re re. eared, 
and the s me* h-ir-hr w,.- -nt*-.. ; to p* p-- -nzter.-tg eon- 

tuieun.-nt tor d-bt- und'-r H~. I . t-r.-g p o.t ty 

Government. 

Align -t v.M- ;i month <*: te-tw • --- -* 

Bgghj it2*.i cte.. whteh oner — " 

hi Xenah thotitrh Emy aie P--’~d' ; -* r J " f '' 

Oldneki ho.- Xv*-n a mo-t -W-we-t — g — 

fe-ttvaL hi the -mo nd vo.nn.e : 
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example set them b) their ancestors These festival are 
accompanied by w orslnps at the temples of those particular 
deities in whose honour the) are held, and by chaiacteristio 
forms of amusement Sometimes they aie attended with 
the slaughter of buffaloes, and the Newars drink copiously 
of the fresh blood, as it issues from the bodies of the 
victims 

Compulsoiy attendance at these f nrs is enforced by the 
superstition that the ‘ awul” fever of the Teiai is suspended 
during the davs these festivals last, and that none who are 
piesent at them will fall victims to the disease 

It w as about this s ime time that Tung Bahadur reformed 
the revenue admimsti ition which in every country is bj fir 
the most important duty of the Government In former times 
it was always a difficult task to realize rents from the cultiva- 
tors, who usually held lands for fixed periods and evaded the 
payment of rent by escaping into British teintoiy, immediately 
after re iping the harvest This gav e use to much confusion 
md consideiable pecuniary loss to Government, who now 
devised a plan foi checking these runaway s Juug Bahadur 
divided the 1 ind among Chowdliries or headmen, who p u celled 
it out to cultivators These Chowdliries were held res 
ponsible for the payment of the revenue into the Government 
Treasury the cultivators were given a kind of proprietary 
right m the land they tilled, and by this me uis were restrain- 
ed flora defrauding the Government of its dues 

The 14th of October witnessed another most import uit 
festival — the Daselirn, i Hindu festival commemorating the 
victory of the goddess* Durg a over the monster M diish isoor 
Tiie festival 1 ists for ten d i) s as its very u une implies the 
tenth du) being the most unpoitint On this dav it is u»ud 
for the King to bold a public Durbir, at which the Minister 
and all Sirdars make then sal uun, and present a stn ill c ish 
offering to His Mujeat) oi his Minister, md have tliur eistc 
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and position confirmed by his touching their foreheads, and 
so investing them with what is called the teeka or caste- 
mark, 

With the advent of the cold weather in November, Jung 
Bahadur’s passion for hunting began to get possession of him, 
so -that during the second half of the month, he set himself to 
making his preparations for a shikar. Orders were issued 
for the repair of the roads along which he was to pass, and 
for the storage of provisions at all the places where he was to 
encamp. The old-fashioned, superannuated howdahs and 
pads were replaced by fresh ones, made on an improved 
pattern, combining the several advantages of lightness, 
beauty, durability, and convenience of being folded up foi 
ease in transit. On the 2nd of December, he put his brothei 
Krishna Bahadur in charge of his current duties of the State, 
and left Thapathalli the next day. His departure from the 
capital was a public one, salutes being fired, a military es- 
cort being furnished, and flags and buntings being displayed. 
He marched directly to Hitowra, where 975 elephants 
were in waiting for him. Here he held the annual Panjni oi 
the officers of the Elephant Department, promoting some, 
dismissing others, and tolerating the rest. And then the 
shikar proper began, with the shooting ol seven stags at his 
first halting-place. The next was Vattha, where he shot his 
first tiger, and then passed on to Thori, where he shot twc 
more, penetrating the jungles further and further, till he 

suddenlv discovered a rhinoceros at the distance of a few 
«/ 

yards on his left. Snatching a rifle from the hands of one o 
his attendants, he fired two shots in quick succession, botl' 
of which hit the brute, who, though stunned and dazed bj 
■ agony, made off, followed by the Maharaja on and on, till 
unable to flee further, he dropped down dead on the haul 
of a stream. The head was cut off and carried to cainp as i 
trophy. 
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0u the of December, the party pitched camp at 
Intern, a place so named from being situated at the conflu- 
ence Of three rivers, the Namyani, the Eapti, and the Adki 
Bern. The Maharaja halted here for ten days, during which 
he shot six tigers on land and one tremendous alligator in 
water. The place being an important place of pilgrimage 
thQ Maharaja paid his reverence to it by making a gift of one 
thousand cows to a Brahman named Sheo Prasad Upadhya. 
Here ha also received a visit from the Baja of Salcuui 
Ramnagar, to whom he presented a beautiful Khorassan 
scimitar inlaid with turquoises. 

On the 2-2nd, he encamped at Bnnkata, shooting two 
leopards and three boars, and on the next day arrived at 
Parasi, where fortune took a different turn, reversing the 
usual course of events in a shikar, for one of his best sports- 
men was here dovoured by a tiger, who stole upon him in his 
■ sl eep- The Maharaja quitted the place immediately on 
learning the sad event, and moved on next to the Timm 
jungles where, in the brief space of eight hours, he killed ' 
nine wild buffaloes, undthe low Niwars (among whom buffaloes' 
flesh is considered a delicacy) had a jolly good feast of it. 

Arriving at Banki, the Maharaja was amazed at tho 
changed abpect of the neighbouring country, of which Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Siddhiman was the Collector. By his zeal and ' 
industry, immense tracts of wasto land were brought under 
cultivation, and permanent arrangements wore made about 
irrigation, by the digging of ponds and the sinking of wells iu 
different parts of the land. In this way largo tracts of barren 
laud were converted into smiling fields surrounded by pictur- 
esque villages. And thus iu a very short time, Banki had 
become tho chief commereinl centre of Western Nepal, and 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who formerly traded 
with Nanpara in British territory, were attracted to this new 
business mart nearer home. Siddhiman was promoted to a 
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Colonelcy on the spot. On the 6th of .January 1862, the 
Maharaja paid a visit to the new village founded by Siddhi- 
nmn. which he named Siddhipur in honour of its energetic 
founder. 

Hearing that a herd of wild elephants had been 
sighted at .Rajghat, the Maharaja made his way thither, and 
immediately ordered a circle of men and elephants to 
surround the mime, the while he waited for the arrival of his 

O 

best musts, dung Prasad, Barchha, Sri Prasad, and Chandra 
Prasad. He ha urged four tigers as an interlude during this 
period of waiting. The Maharaja was so impatient that he 
could not sleep peacefully all that night, and frequently called 
out to his attendants to know if any fresh news of the 
surrounded herd had been brought by the scouts he had 
deputed to bring him hourly information of what was going 
on. A magnificent perch, capable of accommodating LOO men, 
was erected at a convenient spot for the ladies to see the 
game. It was not till the 23rd of January that the hunt 
could bo seriously begun. The hunting elephants were 
divided into two groups and led into the centre of the 
enclosure, so as to occupy a position midway between the two 
herds. Chandra and Sri Prasad were posted on the east to 
face the wild chief of the eastern herd, while Jung Prasad 
and Barchha were placed near the perch to encounter the 
leader of the western herd. The plan was to separate the 
herds from their leaders, and then to capture as many of the 
females and young ones as possible, leaving the two musts to 
Light with Jung Prasad and his comrades. The Maharaja 
mounted his swiftest elephant personally to lead the western 
division, others being- put in command of the eastern. The 
pursuits on both sides commenced at 9 a.m. After a short 
time the western herd was seen plucking off twigs, with 
their leader on the right, as if to guard them. The hunters 
split themselves into three parties and, yelling like fiends, 
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attacked it simultaneously from three sides, leaving the front 
open, but taking care to keep themselves at a cautious 
distance, lest they should be struck down by the formidable 
foe The herd was thus successfully sepaiated from its 
leader, and the females and young ones then easily tnkeu 
Then followed the pursuit of tlie must, whose movements lied 
been all this time closely w atched by a party of limiters, w ho 
now joined by a group of tame tuskeis succeeded, aftei a hard 
struggle, in drawing him near the perch, where Jung Prasad 
and Barchha were waiting to give him a warm reception See- 
ing the approach of his gallant opponent, Jung Prasad elected 
his tail, and lifting his trunk high m the air, shot at him with 
a fiouush of trumpet, w hde the bell round lus neck sounded 
loud and quick, as w ltlun a yai d of the untamed brute, he 
suddenly made i stop, and, without giving a moment of 
warning to lus adveisity, delivered a blow tint shook the 
huge beast from tiunk to tail The blow was soon leturned 
with full force, and then beg m the le d fight The m tddened 
beasts crashed down huge tiees, as if they wore but stubble, 
and grappled with teirifio rage for quite an hour It w is ail 
imposing spectacle, the like of which can hardly be conceived 
but by those who have beheld theieahty The wild elephant 
at last gave way, and swaying his head to mid iro mil 
blowing a note of rage, tinned tail and rushed into the centio 
of the finest Jung Prasad being exhausted m the lyhf, 
Birchha, who was comparatively fresh, cmeigcd from Ins 
covert, and oveit iking the fugitivo enemy, plunged lus tusks 
into Ins side, md the fight was resumed T ho wild elephmt 
had again to give way and again to ittcmpt flight, in whn.li 
ho was relentlessly puisucd bj the nidoimt ible Uuriihit, 
mid snuounded by a cloud of hoiscinui mid clcphmifs, that 
stood out to mUici.pl Ins flight in every direction Suing 
furthei sti nggle hojiclcss the unfortuu ite rovi r of the ton-t 
) ud down his irms with a shrill civ vs of pam Btithht 
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with dignified grace accepted the surrender, and wound his pro- 
boscis round the wild animals neck, as if to compliment him 
on his gallant resistance. Presently some twelve or thirteen 
muhlccc/as (elephants next below the musts in fighting quality) 
closed round him, while a mahout from each elephant slipped 
down and combined their exertions in fastening ropes round 
the legs of their gallant prisoner. The Maharaja, after seeing 
the prize well secured, returned to camp at 9 p.m, 

The eastern herd, consisting of nine elephants, had 
meanwhile also been captured in a like manner, all but two 
females who escaped through an oversight. On the 20th, the 
new captures were brought to the camp, where the Maharaja, 
after giving them suitable names, handed them over to the 
charge of different Dciroghcis , with orders to tame them and 
train them in the shortest time possible. 

The Maharaja now turned homewards, and whether 
hunting or halting, he was ever ready to listen to the griev- 
ances of the people among whom he passed. On the 25th of 
March, he was the guest of Wazir Singh Thapa, who enter- 
tained him with a deer-stalking expedition. The Maharaja 
was the only one of the party v 7 ho fired, and within a few 
hours he had shot twenty deer, besides three brace of 
pheasants and a couple of hares. On the 31st of March, he 
reached Thapathalli, having accomplished a shikar counting • 
21 elephants, 31 tigers, 7 stags, 1 rhinoceros, 1 boa-constric- 
tor. 11 wild buffaloes, 10 boar, 1 alligator, 4 bears, 20 deer, 

6 pheasants, 2 hares, and 3 leopards. 

On the 16th of April, the Maharaja paid a flying visit to 
Sunderyal, where he stayed for eleven days. Here he granted 
an interview to the three Chinese architects who had been 
invited to execute the repairs of the temple of Shambhuna th - 
and other Buddhist pagodas in the kingdom. The Chinese 
are specialists in the line of Buddhist architecture to this day. 
Here he also gave audience to ZSTawab Birjis Qadr and the 
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Begara Haziat Mahal of Oudh , the interview was merely 
ceremonial affair, and they had nothing of special importune 
to communicate to each other 

On his return to the capital, he directed his attention t 
the administration of the Buddhist Convents and the Hind 
temples that are a feature of Nepal The Buddhistic monu 
inents are of three lands — the Dedicatoiy, the Memornl, am 
the Fuueievl Di Oldfield quotes Major Cunningham 
authonty for an angmg them into theabo\e divisions 111 
first class u e temples erected to the Supreme Deity, 01 “Ad 
Buddha, which aie generally of considerable sue, w ith a loft' 
dome or spire on the crown, and with a monastery attache! 
to each of them The Memorial temples aie those that com 
memoiate eithei someimpoitant event of Buddhistic histon 
01 some Buddhist demi god or hero These aie, howevei, o 
no value as specimens of Buddhist aiclntectuie, for they ar< 
mostly built after the model of Hindu temples, though thej 
are exceedingly valuable evidence of some particular period o 
Buddhist history The last kind ire those that contain tin 
ashes of the dead, and are called temples only by courtesy, foi 
they ai e merely monuments to prw ate individuals, and nr( 
not sacred to any divinity whatsoever 

At this time it w as the Midi u aja’s fancy to have an aviary 
and he personally superintended the construction of one Pigc 
ons of countless vaiietj, fow Is, peacocks and birds of the rarest 
kinds weie collected 1 may ^ay, fiom all parts of tho world 
and confined withm the spacious limits of this splendid win} 

In the same dajs ho was having a b unboo pi uitation in 
Bhatgaou, where the finest specimens of that plant had been 
imported, from tho Toiai Bamboo** are a most useful com 
modit} in Nepal and India theic being few occupations when 
the} ai o not needed 

C irly in June 18 G 2 , tho Mnhur y i start! d on liw siimiiu r 
tour Tho first half of th it month w is spent m Huthihan, 
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where he set apart the mornings to judicial work and to the 
work of supervising the construction of a shed for a number of 
cows that he had lately imported from Kathiawar, and the 
afternoons were as usual devoted to fowling, fishing, and hunt- 
ing. From Hathiban he proceeded to Bagdwar, where he 
audited the accounts of the Disbursing Office for the half- 
year last past. He was here laid up with inflammation of the 
right ankle — a suffering which had been a periodical visitor 
ever since as a boy, he fell down from a precipice while chasing 
a bear. The Panjni season being at hand, the Maharaja cut 
short his tour and returned to headquarters. 

This year the rainfall was as excessive as it had been 
scanty in the last. The Baghmati was in a fearful flood, and 
the Maharaja and the Maharanees took a fancy for enjoying 
the sight of the roaring waters at a place called Ohobhar, 
where the river is at its broadest and deepest. The Chobhar 
boys make it their occupation during the rainy reason to 
jump down into the flooded river and swim across in return 
for a small prize The presence of the Maharaja drew on a 
large crowd of these urchins, all of whom offered to display 
their feat before the distinguished visitors. Sixty-five of them 
at last competed, and the Maharaja gave a prize of Bs 10 to 
the one who reached the opposite bank in the shortest space 
of time, and Rs. 5 to each of the rest. 

On the 14th of September, the Maharaja and four of the 
Maharanees left Thapathalli on a short visit to Godavari. 
They spent a week in the valley, and then climbed up to the 
top of the hill, where they resided for another week, enjoying’ 
the fine climate and the finer scenery of the place. From the 
hill-top the Maharaja took a bird’s-eye view of the country 
below, rich in green pastures, smiling lawns, and verdant vales. 
He thereupon gave orders to Colonel Siddhiman to purchase 
600 buffaloes, and establish there three dairy-farms from 
which supplies of butter might be sent to his kitchen. To 
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his great regret, he was obliged to leave this pleasant ibode 
sooner than he wished, for the climate of the place did not 
seem to agree with the health ot the senior Maharanee On 
coining bach home, he had to undergo the strain of the 
Dasehra, and the- host of little duties tli it devolved upon linn 
during that season 

He had no sooner been relieved of that strain than he 
had to undergo another of a protracted hind It was report- 
ed to him that a certain zamindar of the Terai had procured 
a decree m his favour by bribing the civil judge of his station* 
and had thereby illegally acquired possession of landed pio 
perty yielding an annual income of Rs 900 Nothing put him 
out more completely than reports of the miscarriage of 
justice, for the administration of justice is, among the Hindus, 
regarded as a icligious duty of the ruler The Maharaja 
personally investigated the case with untiring labour and pci- 
severance, and it List it was proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the illegal gratification had been paid, and the 
illegal acquisition of property lmd been made The judge 
was at once dismissed from tlio Stite service, and ordeied to 
pay bxch the amount of the bribe he hid taken, the zamindar 
was mulcted of property woith Rs 12,000. 

Immedi itely afterwards his pission for hunting was 
excited by the leport tint cune from the villigoofRmi 
B in that i be u had s iv \gel} ittacked one of its female 
inhabitants, who was djmgfiom the eftects of the wounds 
thus received Ho instantly set out for that place, but 
filled to ti ick the uiunul on tho first day, and lctuined 
home disappointed The next diy he left again m quest of 
his gune, and, a-» the villageis had been actively on the scent 
during the night, he had no difiiculty in discovering its 
haunts. Vs tho Mahur y i was proeecdmg in the direction of 
i thick bush* th it w is p irticul irl} pointed out by the people, 
ho was suddtnh charged upon by the grid} object of Ins 
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search, whom he at oucc despatched with a bullet in his chest. 
In the course of his search, the Maharaja came to learn that 
the woman, who was the immediate occasion of this bear-hunt, 
had given a deep cut on the animal’s nozzle before she herself 
was clawed with savage fury. The report was confirmed 
when he examined the dead body of the brute, and he accord- 
ingly gave a reward of Rs. 50 to her. The woman happily 
survived her wounds to enjoy the handsome reward. 

Death now hovering round claimed two victims from 
anion? his family one after another. One of his Maharanees, 
the daughter of a Chautaria chief, who was the mother of four 
of his daughters, died in child-bed on the 27th of October. 

O 7 

Nine days after, he lost another of his wives, the daughter of 
Tilvikram Thappa, who died of cholera. These melancholy 
events, coming as they did in such quick succession, were a 
great shock to his loving heart, and to beguile his sorrow, he 
left for the Terai as soon as arrangements for a hunting 
expedition had been completed. He quitted the place early 
on the morning of the 5th of November, amidst a light shower' 
of rain, that was deemed very lucky, as it always is imme- 
diately before a journey. 

His first encampment was as usual at Hitowra. It 
chanced that he could not sleep well the first night, and after 
tossing on the bed for some time, his attention was directed 
to a peculiar crackling sound proceeding from a corner of 
his tent. He jumped out of bed, and discovered a fire — his 
own tent on fire ! Rushing to the spot, he managed to 
put out the rising flame before it could spread too far, and the 
whole thing was over before any one knew what had happen- 
ed. So the auspicious rain did prove lucky after all. 

From Hitowra the Maharaja marched on to Sinsri, 
where during his march he sighted a small herd of deer. He 
fired two shots as they were skipping off into the jungle, the 
effect of which could not be noticed immediately, as the 
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ground was covered with long grass , but on going to the 
spot 1 $ was found that both the shots bad done then work, 
fot there lay a couple of deer in the throes of death He 
marched on through a wide and wild tract of country, and 
passed on from place to place, making brief halts aua bagging 
plenty of game at each While encamping at Budhi Nadi, 
a most tragic event took place Two of his soldiers, u ho 
had penetrated mto the forest in search of fire-w ood, w ere 
there suddenly attached by a tiger whose repose they had 
disturbed One of them fell an mstant prey, but the other 
fortunately could make Ins escape to bear the melancholy 
tale to the Maharaja, who at once hunied to the spot, and 
found the brute still m his peaceful lepose The tiger, seeing 
the appioach of elephants, made a desperate attack upon one 
of the elephants close alongside of the Muluiaja’s own, hut 
before any harm could be done, a bullet fiom Jung Bahadur’s 
gun prerced hrs eye, and dow n ho rolled dead on the ground, 
the biggest tiger he had ever shot 

He had been away for about two mouths when he 
reached Nuusai, where information was brought to him of 
fresh tracks of wild elephants, of whom the shikaris eported 
to have counted no less than sr\teeu Preparations were at 
the instant set on foot for a Iheda , the doughty Jung Prasad 
was summoned , stockades were planted, shikaris were posted; 
the pursuit was commenced , and before long one tall tusker, 
seven females, and two fme-Iookmg joung ones were success- 
fully entrapped 

At Chandratua another sad fatality occuri ul among bis 
follower*, similar to the one that h ul hupp* ned at Budhi 
Nadi. On* of his 7.M«sseo, while tuit-pegging, was earned 
oil’ by a tigci m the teeth of so many ol Iih comiadis who, 
unarmed .is they were, proved of little lu Ip in sav mg the 
poor man’s lile When the Maharaja heard this, lie was 
excited that he nu in pm suit of the tig*,r> on foot and 
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practically all alone, for only three of his attendants, and 
those too against his wish, followed him. He had not gone 
far when he saw the shoos of the poor klialasee hanging on a 
thorny hush, having obviously been carried thither by mon- 
keys, a number of whom were shriekinir and shouting on the 

v Q O 

neighbouring trees as the Maharaja approached the place. 
The screaming of the monkeys was a sufficient indication to 
the Maharaja of the presence of the tiger somo where in the 
immediate neighbourhood. His eyes were wandering in all 
directions, expecting a sudden sally each moment, when out 
hurst the fierce tiger from a close thicket, where he was still 
devouring: the flush of his late victim. In a few seconds a 
bullet had pierced his head from between the eyes, and blown 
out his brains, so that he dropped down dead without a 


groan. 

On font through a thick jungle, literally to beard a tiger 
in his den, was a feat that reminds me of the half-mad Maxi- 
milian, who had once similarly walked unarmed into a lion's 
den. But in Maximilian's case the act was a madman’s freak; 
in the case of Jung Bahadur it was the outcome of a valour 
that nothing could daunt, for he was as much afraid of a jungle 
tiger as of a street dog. • Tt is remarkable to notice how this 
inconceivable degree of courage was shared by His personal 
attendants, any four or five of whom could attack a huge 
tiger with their h ukrees only, if commanded to do so by the 
Maharaja. Numerous instances could be given of the 
courage of his followers, which is also illustrated by the fact 
that small parties of them frequently caught a tiger alive, 
and presented it to the Maharaja, in spite of his repeated 
prohibitions to run such risks. 

A most striking instance ’ of their devotion to the 
Maharaja, at imminent risk to their own lives, happened just 
after the Maharaja's death. • His remains were lying just on 
the edge of the river Baghinati for cremation, when a huge 
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crocodile was discovered close by, ready to pounce upon the 
dead body and drag it into the water Such a catastrophe 
Mould have been eternal disgrace to the family, and in fact to 
the whole country The soldiers of the Rifle Regiment, 
numbering about thirty men, immediately leaped into the 
wateis, without even putting off tlieir uniforms, and aftei a 
hard struggle with the huge cieature in its own element, 
succeeded m dragging it up on the bank, where it was after- 
wards shot It seems difficult to believe that any number of 
men could Imo secuied a living ciocodiie m the middle of a 
rner, and hauled it up on the bank where it should be shot 
aftenvaids But fict is fact, and I saw the f vet with my 
own eye'?, and still lemembei it with perfect vividness, foi I 
w vs twenty ye ns old at that date 

It was now the middle of January 1863, and he had been 
moie than tw o months away from home, when he was tempted 
into another kheda at Kankai, where one big muU, one young 
tusker, and four females weie the pruo 

But he continued roaming about the jungles for another 
two months before he went back to Thapathalli, which ho 
reached on the 18tli of March, li wmg shot or c iptured 18 
elephants, 39 tigers, 4 fcigei cubs, i leopards, 5 bears, -1 rhino- 
ceroses, 9 led deer, G Laglnna deci, 9 boai, 3 panther*, 
besides a host ot buds of ill species 

References h ul been m ulo to him, from tune to tune 
dm mg Ins torn, regarding cises for which thero was no 
piovisum m the existing 1 iws , and as he had no tune m the 
midst of his peicgiin itions to concentiate thought on now 
legislation, hw first act on icturnmg home was to remove this 
dcticiuiey ot the law by new enactments 

In the multitanousncss ot 1 ms duties he hul scarcel> uny 
Icisme, foi not only the Legislature but every department of 
the btnte levied the lit iwest burdens on his energies, when- 
ce ei, utter a considerable period of absence, ho tune bieb 
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home. And so oil this occasion the Maharaja had to work 
almost day and night in supervising the work of the various 
branches of administration, which ke]5t him in tight harness 
till the 1st of July. That month was spent partly at Goka- 
ran, partly at Godavari, and partly at Chhahariya, though at 
intervals he paid flying visits to Thapathalli, to transact 
business that could not be performed from a distance. 

The Hindu year corresponding to 1862-63 of the Christian 
calendar was a leap year, or what we call a Malanias, that is 
a year consisting of a whole additional month, which is thrust 
in among the other months, usually by repeating a particular 
month (generally Asadh or Srawan, June or July), and thus 
making up the annual deficiency of ten or eleven (?) days, 
which is the amount of yearly difference between the lunar 
and solar calendars, that are thus equalized and made to keep 
pace with each other. Such a Malamds, periodical as it is, 
is nevertheless considered inauspicious among the Hindus, 
who do nothing important in that month. Whatever it 
might have been in previous cases, or in the cases of others, 
the present Malamds was certainly unlucky for Jung Bahadur, 
for it was during this ominous period’ that he lost his dear 
brother Krishna Bahadur, who had so many times officiated 
for him during his absence. His place as Commander-in- 
Chief of - the Nepal Army was filled by another brother 
Banoddip Singii. 

. The death of General Krishna Bahadur, though the void 
caused by it in the- State was rapidly filled up by the appoint- 
ment of General Banoddip Singh, left a void in the Maha- 
raja s heart which could never be supplied by any one else. His 
heart was heavy within him, and he lost all interest in State 
affairs, and spurned them away, as if those alone reminded 
him most of the dear departed soul. According to his wont, 
he sought to drown his sorrow in the excitement of the 
hunting fields. Leaving Jagat Shamsher in cha . of thr 
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curient duties ot his ofhce, he left TluipathalU on the 10th 
ot Octobei This gear’s party -was an unusually hige one, 
comprising the new Commandei -m Chief, General Dim 
Shun slier, Colonels Tilvihiam, Henulal, Dilli Singh, Ran 
Singh, Prabliu Ram, Baifan Siugh, Abhmian Smgh, Judh 
Bu, Siddhiman, Majoi Bahadm, and myself, besides a picked 
company of piofe&sional sportsmen The Mahaiaja always 
spoke of this tup as the most enjoyable lie had evei under 
taken 

Passing Panchmanch and Chaiangih, the patty crossed 
the Budhi Gandaki by boat, but the boats being lew, the 
soldiers and follow eis weie sent to a distance to swing acioss 
by means of the chain budge suspended over the mei In 
their eagerness to 1 each the opposite bank, a huge number 
tiled to eflectacio&sing simultaneously, and the chain, unable 
to beu the weight ot so many men, snapped just as the fust 
ot them had gained the other bank A tiemendous sp) ish- 
ing followed, as the whole company were pitched into the 
n\er and swept away by the swift euirent Happily ill ot 
them were good swimmers, and only fi\e men wcil lost, no 
seal ch pai ty hiving over been able to tiaee any of these 
unfoitunates Ne\er did I see the Maharaja mote emuged 
tli ui when he leal lit that it was through the folly ot Gamhlnr 
Smgh that this catastrophe was bi ought about, as he h id 
illowed the men to swing acioss as best they could, and is 
many at a time as they pleased instead ot regulating then 
numbu iccoidmg to the strength ol the chain 

Sp* ndmg i few day s at the i evidence ot Colonel Shu 
.lung, whose guests we weie, the pnty pissul on to (JorlJm, 
whei e wo celtbi ited tho Daiehra and pel ioi med the 2 ikrt tele 
mony. At Kidi, which wasoui next halt, Genua! I3uln Aar 
*migb, Gotunoi ofPalpa, pud a nut to tho Maharoji At 
Bhui Gniign, which wo r * ichctl «>» the 15th Xowmbu, the 
Maharip glinted mi audience to the Raj i ol J ijir KvU to 
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whom lie promised to give one of his daughters in marriage 
to the .Raja’s son. On the 1st of December, we made Khola, 
where the Maharaja’s favourite musts Jung Prasad, Bijali 
Prasad, Parehha, and others were already in waiting. On the 
*1 th the Maharaja Sir Drig Bijai Singh, K.C.S.I., of Bal- 
rampur (Oudh) arrived here to join our party in our limiting 
excursion. In the adjacent jungles of Simal both the Maha- 
rajas found an abundance of sport that amazed our distin- 
guished guest, who had never seen the like of it before, and 
had hardly conceived it to be at all possible. 

Ln the environs of Laljihadi, I had the pleasure of par- 
ticipating in my first kheda in the company of my father. 
Two musts , two young tuskers, four females and two young 
ones were the reward of this enterprise, and the fruit of three 
days’ unremitting toil. From this place the party moved 
eastward in an irregular line, passing Babhni Tal, Rapti, 
Sonaphaut, Babaisatighat, and Banganga on the way, till wc 
came back to Hitowra on the 5th of March. In live days 
more the party reached Thapathalli, after performing the 
most successful shikar that had ever been heard of in Nepal. 

On his return to the capital, he had an enormous cpiantity 
of work awaiting his disposal, as was always the case when- 
ever he was out on tour for a long period. On this occasion 
he directed his energies to the termination of the endless 
disputes that were constantly arising between jagir-holding 
soldiers and their cultivators. The outcome of his labour 
was the enactment of 7 1 new sections that were inserted in 
the Military Code, the provisions of which now effectually 
prevented the recurrence of such disputes. 

Jung Bahadur was ever such a hard worker, and there 
was ever such a stupendous amount 'of work for him to do, 
that it was a matter of the utmost necessity that after each 
spell of strenuous exertions, he should retire to some hill 
station for the sake of recouping his energies. But even 
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there he seldom enjoyed that absolute rest which lus health 
needed, for business in some shape or othei persisted in lnunt 
mg him even in the solitude of the lulls So as usual he 
spont a fortnight in lepo^e at Nagarjun, and another few 
dajs at Godavan, whence he leturned to Thapathalh on the 
7th of July 

On his return he framed detailed lules loi the registration 
of births and deaths in the kiugdom — a census of the popul i 
turn being one of the surest criteria of the piospenty 01 
decadence of a nation These he sent to the Collectois ot dis- 
tricts, who were ordered to submit penodical 1 etui us to the 
Minister A host of othei functions crowded upon bun 
during the next three months, when the annu il P mjm, the 
reception and enteiUmmeut of some Chinese officials, the 
Dasehia, the consecration of the newly built temple at 
Mrigasthah, and the Dew ah, came m nvpid succession to 
distinct lmn 

On the 3rd of Novembei, he again a\ ailed himself ot a 
breathing while, and Hcd to Gadkhel, whcic foi thirteen da) a 
he did some amateui gaidemng in the shape of pi mfcmg 
mango tiees that he had imported fiom Bcfctiah and Dm 
blmnga Aftei another month's spell of Shite duties, he was 
out on a hunting expedition m the beginning of December, 
the month he always chose foi staitmg on a dukcu Passing 
Chitang, Dirdaia, Dcomaii Pratnbpur, Mahadeotar, Jliw mi, 
Klntuu and Tanmghmla in short succession, the Axillary i 
reached the jungles of Deuma on Chiistmas Dve, when ho 
had i Uitdcty ui which ho eaptuicd two fine looking female 
elephants Tlience lie traced his steps backwards passing 
along the snno line of loufe, and re idled Tlutpathaih on the 
‘JJrd of Juiuiry 1805, It iv mg been Iwek much sooner fhm 
holmde\u picsiousU been 

Another •'pell of otliual duties, another rUre it to Godu 
\ iri, mdauotlui icturn homo to 'Ihipitbdh, — in fief, it i* 
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the .sumo story over and over again, for his ways of life had, 
by this time, assumed a clock-work nature that is inevitable to 
all in high office as well as in low, no less than to those who 
are in no office at all. For how is variety to be perpetually 
obtainable, or monotony perpetually killed, by artificial aids 
to enjoyment, when even the enjoyments become in time 
monotonous { 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Sport and Work. 

old Anglo-Indian resident laughing atthe vegeta- 
rian diet of the Hindus once said that they li\ ed 
upon Dal .and Roti and for a variety they some- 
times chauged it into Roti and Dal The vaimtion of a Dal - 
iOti diet by a Roti-dal one may be a tiansposition of woids 
but not a variation, for variety is not possible when the seiies 
of alternative choices is so small that there can be scarcely 
more than one combination Thus it was with Jung Bahadur's 
latter-day life* the alternation of work with sport was some- 
times for the sake of variety changed into the alternation 
of sport with wmk The work in all its multifariousness was 
merely of the loutine kind, and the sport with all its excite- 
ment had become confined within definite steieotyped channels 
The various details of internal administiation possess no 
novelty foi one who has nothing else to look to, and 
c\en the glamour of the hunting field is at last apt to lose its 
charm on one who has to betake himself thither four times 
eveiy year, treading the same track over and over again. In 
England the constitution makes sufficient provision for whole- 
some change of ministers , in Nepal, wheie such offices are 
Uci editary, uo such welcome change can bo looked for at any 
certain period, and the remedy sometimes comes in the awful 
shape of a rev olution 

It has now, I think, become sufficiently clear that -Tung 
B ibadur’s official life was far from boing a bed of roses Ho 
h id duties that kept him com»t intly at work almost at all hours 
of the day, and at all seu>ons of the ytir, for even during 
his tours and ti. iv eU he was perpetually tormented with rtfer* 
encts from headquarters of point-* tint could not be decided 
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without his guidance. He had become the indispensable 
pivot of the whole administration, the mainspring of the entire 
machinery of government, the keystone to the complete 
fabric of the State, the alfairs of which had become bound tip 
with his activities so closely that not one item of important 
business could go on without his direction. Now if was the 
question of commercial relations with Tibet, or of political 
dealing with China, now oulv the mere ailment of a favourite 
elephant, or an ordinary appeal case, that demanded his atten- 
tion: but whatever the nature or number of those burthens 
might be. there was but one shoulder in the whole realm on 
which they rested, and there was no other that could bear 
them bettor or bear them at all. From the princely premier 
of a great kingdom to the pettiest policeman of a small village, 
he combined in himself all functions in one. X doubt if Mr. 
Balfour or Lord Salisbury would like to exchange his pre- 
miership with one that involved such duties as these. 

Throughout the month of June 1 805, he was busy over the 
alfairs of the Bhotia settlers, who had received from the Nepal 
Government grants of rent-free land in return for meritorious 
services. Many of these were, for long years cheating the 
Government by fraudulently cultivating more land than they 
had the right to, and they were, after due investigation, 
promptly ousted from these holdings, which were then let out 
to others. 

Complaint was made to the Maharaja that the King had 
assaulted a high officer of the State in a fit of rage. He at 
once caused enquiries to be made into the circumstances of 
the case, and on being convinced of the guiltlessness of the 
officer, lie paid an unpleasant visit to Hanuman Dlioka palace 
for admonishing His Majesty on this misdemeanour. This 
was the first exercise of that prerogative with which he was 
invested at the commencement of his second term of office, 
when he received the title of Maharaja in 1857. 
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In the same month, the Mahaiaja oigamzed a trigo 
nometncal survey to be made of all the mountain passes 
leading into Tibet, a map of which was ordeied to be prepared 
on a scale sufficiently laige to allow of the marking of all 
impoitaut places 

"With the advent of the cold season his thoughts again 
ran towaids the Teiai Thither he betook himself in the 
middle of November, a little earlier than m pre\ious ye us 
He encamped successively at Simia, Halalkhoriya, Balat Dat, 
Neech Gadh, Ratanpur, Lakshmipui, and Pathargh itt«i At 
this last place, the inh ibitants memorialized that the river 
Bighmati had overflowed its banks and done much dun ige to 
pioperty The Collector was thereupon ordered to construct 
an embankment at as early a date as possible, and Rs 10,000 
weie sanctioned foi the work At Adhvnaia, which was his 
ne\t camp, i soldiei while felling a tree was attacked by i 
hear and b idly mangled The man lingered foi some da} but 
at 1 ist succumbed to his wounds, mspite of the best efloits of 
tlie Maharaja to save Ins life Passing on to R idu and thence 
to Jhunga and Katon, the Maliaiaja encamped at Tnjugi, 
where he had a khcda y in which he captured five out of a 
herd of nine elephants. On New Yeai’s Hay ho was at Cliau- 
ri}a llucliigol i, a vast eirdamom plmtation The plinters 
were summoned and warned that the Nepal Government 
hold a monopoly for the sale of c irdamoms, and that therefore 
they were not allowed to sell then pioducc private!} to pnvato 
deders, but that the law required them to sell tho whole 
quantit} of then produce to Government, at mate which they 
had the option of determining Monopolies are vicious en- 
gines ot debasement everywhere, but in the e iso of an article of 
lu\ur} like c ird unoms there docs Hot seem to be the slightest 
wioug m Government's holding the solo right ot Nile, in that 
it involves no lmrd>lup either to tho itch, to whom ditleruu.es m 
price mattu little, or to thepooi, whom it does notnUect it all. 
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Ou his return to Kuthmauclu lie had to plungo himself in 
the work of State management with redoubled oltbrt, for arrears 
and accumulations were inevitable during his absence, in spite of 
the endeavour to keep the files as clear as possible. For the 
Maharaja's work was not confined only to initiative in legisla- 
tion, as is the ease with that of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain ; it was not only limited to control and superintendence, 
not only to sanctioning and signing, but it also comprehended 
all those minute duties of execution and accomplishment 
which fall to ihe lot of the hoary patriarch of a huge family. 
The State Library was in need of a fresh supply of books — -the 
Maharaja had to order these books ; thore was a great wrest- 
ling match to be fought in uiie of tiie public arenas of the 
capital — tile Maharaja must be present to give away the 
prizes; the Government Lumber room was full to overflowing — 
the Maharaja hud to give orders for a public auction at which 
the rubbish could be sold ; the Begum of Oudh had paid him 
a visit of ceremony — the Maharaja must return the visit ; the 
saddles used by cavalry soldiers were found to be rather of a 
cumbrous pattern — the Maharaja had to order the manufacture 
of saddles of lighter weight ; the system of conscription as it 
prevailed was proving a source of hardship — the Maharaja’s 
head had to devise a better system ; the Nagarjun hills had 
to be enclosed by a wall so as to convert it into a private 
sanatorium — the Maharaja must map out the limits along 
which the enclosure was to be put up ; a private house in the 
streets of Kathmandu was on fire — the Maharaja must hasten 
thither to put out the flames. These and like duties took up 
most of his time, and indeed what else could be expected in a 
country that was still enveloped in the gloom of the Dark 
Ages, from which these very duties were slowly dragging her 
out. Let us not look down upon them from the crowning 
point of the nineteenth century, nor from the vantage-ground 
of European- civilization ; let us remember that it was these 
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very tiivialities that slowly awakened the Nepalese from the 
stupour of ages, and led them giadually into the faint twilight 
of the dawning day ushered in by the transcendent genius of 
Jung Bahadur Never at any previous age of Nepalese 
history was theie such activity in Nepal as she beheld during 
the dazzling peiiod illuminated by the lustre of that heavenly 
genius never was the name of Nepal wafted acioss the seas 
at any previous age of her history, though that history 
sti etches back to the lemotest verge of time; never was a 
heio fitter to beai that glorious epithet of “the lion m war, 
the lamb m peace' than the heio of a bundled fights with the 
Sepoy Mutmeeis m India, and the winner of a hundred 
other tnumphs m the still more glorious fields of peace. 

The camping season again approached with the approach 
of December, and on the 11th of that month, the Maharaja 
was out again on a shikar , in which he was accompanied by 
four of his sons, including myself His shikar parties weie 
not undertaken with the meie object of bagging game, or 
recruiting health, or enjoying pleasuie they partook of some 
of the elements of cluvahy, and weic, like the wanderings oi 
medieval knight on ants, partly undertaken for the purposo 
of “ redressing human wrongs *’ Wherever he passed 
through, from a provincial capital to an obscuio hamlet, ho 
never failed to enquire if the people of the locality li id any 
grievances to complain of that he might remedy And this 
not by way of inviting illuminated addi esses, presented in 
gold and silver caskets, m magnificent Dai bars blazoning w ith 
silk-robed, gold-ch lined dignituies, but by incognito visits 
to the lowly hut, and by personal converse with men and 
women of the lowest rank For ho well knew that the splen- 
dours of a Dcnharixnd the“glozmg lies "of a Dm bait were 
meiely finsh and smoke that dazzled and hlindt-d the eyes and 
hid the real tiuth. His consummate gun us had taught him 
that, and experience had confirmed the lesion. Not therefore* 
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that he despised “ ducking '' -Darbaris wholesale, for no one 
could be more aristocratic in his deference to rank and wealth, 
as none could be more thoroughly democratic in his relations 
with the people. 

New Year’s Day, 1867, found him a guest of General 
Badri Narsingh at Tansim, where he enjoyed his brother’s 
hospitality for four days Thence he passed on to Batouli, 
where he invested his brother with the command of the West- 
ern Army. Here he received the sad tidings of the death 
of his infant daughter Ammar, in whose memory he ordered 
a temple to be built at a cost of Bs. 12,000. 

At Belganga he heard rumours that considerable treasure 
was left concealed in the neighbouring jungles by the sepoy 
refugees in 1858. Extensive excavations brought to light 
but a few empty brass pots and a quantity of rusty arms ! 

Bagging, bagging still, and on and on, from Banganga 
to Shoraganj, from there to Bhagwanpur, and thence on to 
Sijnighat, Kotwa, Mainapokhar, Rajghat, Machhlighat, and 
others too many to mention. From Mahakali Kinar the Maha- 
raja sent off General Banoddip Singh with a large retinue to 
India to celebrate the marriage of his eldest son Jagat Jung 
with the daughter of Baja Shivaraj Singh, C.S.I. of Kashi- 
pur ; while he himself proceeded on a kheda, in which he was 
attended by his usual good fortune. 

At Bauban he heard from General Banoddip Singh of 
the satisfactory termination of the marriage proceeding, and 
the marriage party itself rejoined him at Katani on the 23rd 
of March, by which time the shikar season was drawing to a 
close, and he was thinking of a speedy return to the capital, 
which he reached early in April. 

On the 5th of July, he. celebrated his fiftieth birthday, 
which was observed with the usual ceremonies and forms of 
rejoicing. He then sojourned at Godavari for a fortnight. 
It was here reported to him that beds of white calcareous 
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earth (called zafcda, among us) had been discovered at two 
places m the valley, and parties of men w ere immediately sent 
to dig up the beds and store the material m godouns 
specially erected for that purpose This substance was 
hitherto a rare commodity in Nepal, and importers therefoie 
charged exorbitant prices whenever they were ashed to 
supply a quantity of it to Government The discovery 
theiefcne effected a laige public saving, and encouraged the 
fieeruse of that substance in the construction and repaus of 
buildings 

It is impossible, in these lecords, to separate the Malta 
raj i s pi lvate conduct from his State functions, the one fre 
quently lunmng into the other, so that it is ofteu exceeding 
ly difficult to distinguish the one fiom the other His 
private deeds aud public acts were like two sti earns emeigmg 
fiom the s line source, sometimes mingling then waters, some- 
times diverging their cunents into different directions, some- 
times again flowing p ir illel to e ich other It is not difficult 
to account for this app irently str inge phenomenon , tlio ti uth 
is that Jung Bah idui uid the Nepil Government hud by 
this turn, become convertible terms — he not only presided over 
the Government, he iua-> the Government In tho free count 
lies of Europe such i state of things marks tho highest 
development of pernicious autocracy , in tho countries of tho 
Eist it icflects the most beneficent order of things, provided 
the power thus concentiated in the hands of a single man is 
ughtl) used In the West, tho picscnt policy is to eliminate 
tlio pet son il element up to the vanishing point , m the East, an 
impeisoiml Govumnuit is an uieoneuv ible quantity In the 
West, Government w an absti ict noun, m the East, it m i 
coneieto persou. 

In October of the s unc jc ir Jung Bali idur lie ird that i 
certain jeweller had fraudulent!) pureh ised i p nr ot duumuul 
bangles trom the Ikon uf Nani Hao it a mere muninii priu 
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He was exceedingly enraged at this unfair advantage taken 
by that rogue over a widow in distress, and had him instantly 
bound over. At the same time he sent word to the Rani 


that if she had any more jewels to sell in future, she must 
give notice of it to the Maharaja, so that there might be no 
chance again of her being thus infamously cheated. That 


information of this 


kind should reach the Minister’s ears re- 


flects the highest credit on his alertness. That he should, 
anions: the countless host of his duties, find time to turn his 
watchful eye to such wrongs, shows an amount of vigilance 
in administration and an earnest devotion to justice rarely 


displayed by any ruler in Nepal. 

A similar incident happened exactly a year later. As 
the Maharaja was one day passing through the village of 
Tirpin, he heard a woman weeping and wailing passionately 
in one of the houses. He at once reined up to enquire what 
the cause of her grief might be, and on learning that she 
had been cruelly cudgelled by her husband, he summoned 
the scoundrel at once to his presence, and after putting him 
a few questions, sentenced him to two months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment. He was soon forgiven at the urgent pleading 
of the woman on behalf of her cruel husband, and sent away 
with a warning that if he ill-treated his wife again he would 
have to bear a punishment three times as severe as that from 
which he had just escaped. Soon after this occurrence, he 
issued a notification that if any one was found guilty of 
belabouring his wife so severely as to draw out blood 
from any part of her body, he would have to suffer rigorous 
imprisonment for nine months, unless his wife pardoned him 
in a court of justice, in which case the punishment would 
be mitigated to a term of three months or commuted to a 
fine. 


Three district officers were detected in having embezzled 
Government money After due enquirin'" •• 1 tbffin. proper' 
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was confiscated and sold at a public auction. About the same 
time the Maharaja made a most important social reform. 
For many years a class of men known as the ICoche Mocho 
had settled in Nepal. They originally came from Kuch 
Behai*, and were at first looked down upon by the native in* 
habitants, who treated them as outcasts, of whose hand they 
would not even drink water. The Maharaja realized the 
injustice of this invidious distinction, and with a view to 
giving a public recognition to their caste, he held a Durbar, at 
which he publicly drank water given him by one of these 
despised foreigners. The courtiers followed suit, and these 
contemned aliens were at once incorporated with the inhabi* 
tants of the county. 

, 1 In the autumn of the same year, the Maharaja revised the 
assessment of the Terai, the greater portion of which was still 
lying waste and uncultivated. It appeared from the records 
• that the term of three years granted to the cultivators to * 
hold their holdings in the Terai free of rent, was not a suffi- 
cient inducement to attract settlers. The term was therefore 
extended from five to seven years, according to the nature of 
the soil, and large sums of money were advanced to the 
agriculturists to encourage them in making improvements, by 
building dwelling-houses and sinking wells for irrigation. A 
large tract of barren country was thus rapidly converted 
into rich arable land, dotted with pretty villages and pictur- 
esque homesteads, making handsome contributions fcq tho 
State revenues. 

The spring of 1809 was mainly occupied with the settle- 
ment of a dispute that had arisen with the Tibetan Govern- 
ment in the matter of trade relations, particularly those 
that were concerned with the exchangu of Nepalese riro for 
Tibetan salt. After a long correspondence, the Grand Lama 
accepted the terms proposed by the Maharaja, to the great 
advantage of the Nepalese. 
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In May 1S70, the Chinese Ambassador Taleh Kazi 
visited Nepal. Oil the 1 5 tli of the month, he was ushered 
into the presence of the Maharaja in full Darbar, where 
after the usual cxchango of civilities, the Envoy delivered his 
sealed packet from the Emperor Tung-che, and retired to 
his quarters, which had been arranged for at Thapathalli, and 
tastefully decorated after the fashion of his own country. 
A succession of banquets and parties were given in honour 
of the Ambassador everywhere in Kathmandu, where the 
whole population were enthusiastic in giving him a hearty 
ovation. He was shown round all the places of interest in 
and about the capital — the Arsenal, the Mint, the Magazine, 
and the temples of Buddha and Shambhunath. On the 12th 
of June he left Nepal. 

Immediately before the arrival of the Chinese Envoy, the 
Maharaja was in grave anxiety about his eldest son Jagat Jung, 
who was sullering from dysentery for a long time previously. 
Every kind of medical aid seemed to be unavailing, and there 
appeared to be nothing left but blank despair. At last a 
European physician, Dr. Wright, worked the cure, and great 
were the rejoicings when General Jagat Jung left the confine- 
ment of his sick chamber, restored to perfect health. Immense 
sums were spent in charity, as a token of thanksgiving to 
God who had spared his life. Nor was the almsgiving con- 
fined to Nepal only ; it was extended to Benares as well, for 
the benefit of those old destitute Nepalese women who resided 
there to pass the little remainder of their lives in the holy city. 

In the following autumn, rejoicings of another kind came 
off in Thapathalli. These were on the occasion of two wed- 
dings in the Maharaja’s family. One of his daughters was 
married to the Crown Prince of Nepal, and another to a son 
of the Baja of Jajarkote, and the celebrations went on till 
November when, as usual, the Maharaja started on his 
shikar. Though lucky in respect of the bagging business. 
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this season’s tiip was unlucky in that the Mahaiaja met 
with a, bad accident that might have lesulted in the 
worst. As he was riding in pursuit of a tiger in the company 
of other mounted elephants, the fierce beast, immediately 
on receiving a shot, sprang on the Maharaja’s elephant, bit 
the rifle in his hand, and after tearing off the mahout’s leg 
sprang down again, and made his way into a neighbouring 
thicket. On receiving a second shot, it again leapt up on the 
Maharaja's elephant, and dragging the howdah half-way down 
the elephant’s side, fell to the ground, the elephant mean- 
while swinging his body so violently to shake off the beast 
that the Maharaja was hurled oft* the elephant’s back to the 
ground. His left thigh was seveiely bruised by ono 
of the hind legs of his elephant ; but he was immediately 
picked up by his attendants, who bad run to bis help, 
unheeding the presence of the tiger close by ; and in a 
moment he w.is mounted and takeu back to camp. The news 
of this accident had created an alarm in Thap ithalfi, whcnco 
General Jagat Jung immediately set ofF for the Tetai, and 
remained with his father till his complete recovery. 

The summer of 1871 was the harbinger of more rejoic- 
ings in his family In May of that year General Kanbir 
Jung was married to the daughter of a nobleman of Goahni. 
The same month also witnessed tho marriage of his third son 
with a daughter of a high Kshattriya family of Gorakhpur, 
and I pray God may spare her to mo to be the continued 
solace of my ictiiement* The third Maharanee of the King 
herself gave away the bride. She is tho mother of my elde-it 
son, Piusli Jung, and of my eldest daughter who is now the 
Maharanee of His Highness the Maharaja Sir Krrti Sah 
Bahadur, K.C.S I., of Tchri-Garhwal. 

In July of the same year, as tho Maharaja was touring 
through the country, he w.ut informed that a soldier of tho 
Kali Bahadur Regiment had committed highway robbery on 
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two young girls whom ho had stripped offclioir jewels, mw , 
banks of the Rosi river at Panvati, Such outrages on the part 
of soldiers were intolerable to the Maharaja, who always visited 
them with exemplary punishment. The culprit was i>, H.; fJ 
case sentenced to tour years rigorous imprisonment. 

The periodical outings to Gokaran and to Nw'nrjun 
had not however been abandoned by the Maharaja, though 
I have had to do so for want of space. It would’ bo tedious 
to mention each time he visited Gokaran or sojourned nb 
Godavari, or rambled through the Terai. It is need Jess to 
mention them here over and over again, as it would be to 
note down the number of times the Viceroy left Caloufh' 
for Simla, in a biography of Lord Curzon. 

But his departure from Thapathalli on the 7th of \W 
ember 1871, was not like these periodical outings to the hill '■ 
of his highland home, and hence deserves special ment L,o 
There was a grand fair held thL year at Harihar Ohhntbir 
and the Maharaja intimated to the Government of India 
his desire to be present at the fair, Mr. J. Ijavjd v/a> 
once deputed by the British Government to look to ffr- 
comforts of the Maharaja, whilst he chose to remain m 
British territory. On trie 17trn ne reached Sigov/jj. y/bore 
>f the Brithh trnom fam eld ;n his honour. 
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Viceroy paid an informal visit to the Maharaja, whom ho 
invited to a ball that he proposed to give in his honour that 
night. The Maharaja thankfully accepted the kind invita- 
tion, and attended the ball in the company of his sous. 

On the 27th, there was a friendly shooting match among 
the British and Nepalese officers in the presence of the Viceroy 
and the Maharaja. The next day the Maharaja and the 
Viceroy with their suites were photographed in a group by 
Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd of' Calcutta. On the 1st 
of December, the Maharaja granted interviews to the Indian 
gentlemen who were desirous of seeing him. The next day 
he purchased two elephants and seven Arab horses, that 
were followed up in the evening by the purchase of four 
more Arabs and jewellery worth one and a half lakh of 
rupees. By this time cholera had broken out in the locality, 
and the Maharaja immediately quitted tho place, and halted on 
the 13th at Motihari, where he was laid up with dysentery. 
Tho gravest anxiety was felt for his health, as many no 
doubt suspected it to be a case of cholera. Providentially 
he was soon cured by a Nepalese physician, and returned 
home in excellent health on the 3 1st of January -1872. 

About this time ho devoted much attention to tho en- 
couragement of Hindu medicine, with a view to winch ho 
ordered specimens of medicinal herbs from Kabul, Sikkuu, 
Kashmir, ami Nuini Tnl, which were planted in tho exten- 
sive grounds of Nagarjun. Many of them could not stand 
the climate aud died, but a good many are still to bo found 
there growing in rank abundance. 

On tho 10th of April, lie received a token o! high 
honour from the Emperor of China — tho insignia ot “'Liiwang 
Ling Pimmu ko ko Kong Wang Syung," accompanied bv a 
Cluue.se rohu of honour, with which he was decorated 
grand Darlur at which tho Briti-h lU^ident wa> pi«*wni to 
behold tho ceremony. Tho Maharaja wai very proud ot ht* 
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Chinese title, which means “ Leader of the Army, the Most 
Brave in every Enterprise, Perfect in Everything, Master 
of the Brave People, Mighty Maharaja,”— a list that seems 
to comprehend every praiseworthy quality under the sun. 

A few days later, the Maharaja made another gift of one 
thousand cows to Brahmans, at the junction of the Baghmati 
and the Manohra — a continence of waters being specially re- 
commended as the fittest place for a gift of this kind. Some 
months previously he had presented to the Brahmans a gold 
chariot and elephant weighing 500 tolas, or about 13 lbs., that 
must have cost him not less than Rs. 10,000. Such muni- 
ficent, and almost heedless, charity was very frequent with 
Jung Bahadur, who sometimes gave away to the priests sums 
that might well he called a monarch's ransom. 

During his winter tour of this year, while encamping at 
Nammodha, a representation was made by some Buddhist 
priests that the lands, which were granted for the support of 
the local temple by the early kings of Nepal, had lately been 
confiscated and given in yajh's to soldiers ; that the temple 
was consequently in decay, and that the monastery attached 
to it had no source of income to support it. In proof of their 
statements they produced several copper plates, containing 
the date of the endowments, the names of the donors, and 
their object in making the grants. The Maharaja, having 
satisfied himself of the justice of their claims, ordered an 
immediate restoration of the property, and the payment of a 
sum that would cover the arrears of the income since the 
dare of the confiscation. This measure made Jung Bahadur 
exceedingly popular among the Buddhist community of Nepal. 
In tact in all his public conduct he had in no single ca&e 
■shown anv partiality to the interests or the Nepalese to the 
detriment of those of their Buddhist brethren. 

In October 1873, the Maharaja suffered for a week from 
i a attack of rheumatism — an affliction that, in his case, was 
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certainly not brought on by indolence, n» doctors say it gene- 
rally is, for if the sort of life that the Malmiaja led is to be 
called an indolent life, even Sisyphus cannot be credited 
with activity. Luckily his illness w as not long, and he had 
fully recovered the use of his legs when he left Tliapathalli 
on the 7th of November for a Mkar in the Western 
Terai. 

On the 20th of September 1874, the Maharaja left home 
on a visit to Calcutta, accompanied by General Jeet Jung, 
Colonels Tilvikranr, Rain Singh, Sanak Singh, and Sidliimmi, 
and seventy other officers of his household and kingdom, besides 
two companies of the Maharaja’s Body-guard. On the 1st 
of October he reached Patna, where a guaid-of-honour fur- 
nished by the British officers of the garrison was dtawu up to 
receive him After halting here for a few days, during 
which he lodged at the Patheria House, the party left Pntmi 
by special train, and reached Howrah on the morning of thu 
9th. A company of British troops with a Colonel at their 
head was drawn up on the railway platform to furnish a 
guard of honour On alighting from his saloon, thu troops 
presented arms, a salute was fired fiom tho walls of Foit 
William, and the Mabnnija was leeched on the platfoim by 
two Societal ies deputed by the Viceroy . On the 10th and 
lltli, he hold interviews with the Viceroy, the outcome of 
which was that the bouiulniy disputes, which lmd existed fur 
some timo between the two Governments, in consequence of thu 
officials on either side failing to understand each other, wore 
now amicably settled. Alter visiting various places of inter- 
est in Calcutta, tiro party lelt that city on tile 21st by 
special train for Patna, which they reached next day. Colonel 
Tdvihiam Tlrupi liciu evpreassd a d< -ii <; to retire from 
service, on the ground ul advancing old ago and increasing 
inlrrmUh s, intending tej devote tiro rest of Ids life to pravi r» 
in the- hulv city of Allahabad, The* wish was grunted, and 
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Tilvikram immediately started off for that place, ■ the Maha- 
raja returning to Nepal shortly afterwards. , 

On the 20th of November following, the Maharaja 
announced his intention of paying a second, visit. to Europe. 
Preparations were at once in full swing : the escort was 
selected, baggages were packed, instructions were given for 
carrying on the work of administration during his absence. 
On the 19th of December the party left Thapathalli. It 
consisted of the Commander-in-Chief, Generals Jagat Jung, 
JeetJung, Babar Jung, Banber Jung, Kedar Narsingh, 
Bambir Bikram, Beer Shamsher, Ambar Jung, and Dlioj 
Narsingh ; Colonels Nar Jung, Prince Dhirendra Bikram 
Shah, Bun Singh and Lai Singh ; Major Dalbhajan, Sangram 
Sur and Bahadur ; Captain Chandra Singh, Lieutenant 
Gambhir, Prohit Amar Baj, two physicians, three other 
officers of the household, seventy-five domestic servants, 120 
armed soldiers of the Bifie Regiment, and myself. 

After a few days’ march, the party reached Hajipur on 
the 6th of January 1875, and on the 11th, they reached 
Benares by rail. The Maharaja was received on the platform 
by a guard of honour, who, on his alighting, presented arms 
amidst a salute of 19 guns. During his halt at Benares he 
resided in the Bhelupur House belonging to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram. After granting interviews 
here to several European officials, to the Baja of Kashipur, 
the Baja of JKLhairagarh, and the ex-Queen of Nepal, and her 
two sons, he left for Allahabad and arrived there on the 13th 
of January 1875. The next day, as he communicated his 
intention of ■ performing a bath at the Tribeni, the sacred 
confluence of the Ganges and the J urnna, to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir John Strachey sent word in reply that he was 
not permitted to take civmccl followers v itk him to the banks 
of the river. He was much hurt at this attitude of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, whose conduct reflected 1 icion of the 
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Nepalese, which the Maharaja did not reciprocate. He 
felt much grieved that the British Governor should har- 
bour any such uncharitable feeling against one who had 
shed the blood of his countrymen in the cause of the 
British. With a sense of offended dignity he at once 
cancelled his proposal of bathing in the sacred waters, and 
issued orders forbidding his men from appearing at all on 
the banks of the Ganges, on pain of death. Humours of this 
unpleasantness flashed to Calcutta, and the Viceroy instantly 
telegraphed to Sir John Strachey forthwith to withdraw his 
restrictions and to allow the Maharaja to have his will. 
The Maharaja was satisfied, but he informed Sir John of his 
desire to defer the bathing till he came back to Allahabad 
on his return. 

From Allahabad the Maharaja proceeded first to Jub- 
bulpore and then to Nasik, where he bathed in tho sacred 
waters of tho Nerbudda and the Godavari. On tho 2 1st ho 
reached Bombay, where he had an interview with tho 
Governor, with Sir Dinkar Rao, and with a Russian Grand 
Duke who was a renowned sportsman. On tho 27th, ho 
bought jewellery worth two lakhs of rupees, and pearls of tho 
value of Rs. 1,25,000. The next day lie visited tho steamer 
which had been engaged for his voyage to Europe, and or- 
dered his packages to be taken on hoard. The next five days 
he went about the city visiting the chief places of interest. 
On the 3rd of February, tho Maharaja rode out in the evening 
towards the citj r , and while passing through the Mahalakshrni 
Street, his hor&e suddenly took fright and bolted, throwing 
tho Maharaja off his saddle on tho stone pavement below. 
Ho sustained a severe injury in tho cheat, and was instantly 
put into his carriage and taken to his n Jdeneu. The next 
morning messages of enquiry poured in from every quarter, 
including tho Viceroy and the Governor, who immediately 
sent a European Surgeon to attend 1dm. The doctor, atV r 
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examining the chest, pronounced that there was no danger 
to life, but that the patient would require special treatment 
for about a month. In the course of a few days the Maharaja 
felt partially recovered, and made up his mind to embark for 
Europe next week; but the Nepalese physicians, and the 
Maharanees, who had hastened from Nepal at the news of 
the accident, persistently urged him to abandon the idea, as 
the sea-breeze would undoubtedly bring on a relapse, and 
he was not yet perfectly restored. The Maharaja most 
regretfully yielded to their importunities, and announced the 
postponement of his voyage to the next year. Accordingly 
he left Bombay by special train on Monday the 1st of March, 
and, breaking journey at Jubbulpore, reached Allahabad 
on the 7th, when after bathing at the Tribeni, he started 
for Benares, where he granted interviews to TI. H. the 
Maharaja Sir Gajapati Raj of Vizianagram, PI. H. the 
Maharaja Sir Tukaji Rao Holkar, G.C.S.I., of Indore, and 
Maharaja Ishwari Narain Singh of Benares. Thence he 
marched on to Nepal and arrived at Thapathalli on the 20th 
of April. 

On his return to Nepal, lie. plunged himself in his State 
duties with his usual vigour. The periodical parade, the sea- 
sonal shift to Gokaran,. the everlasting appeals, the annual 
Panjni, the occasional wrestling matches, took up all his time, 
same as ever before or ever afterwards. Thirty years of good 
administration, conducted on the most enlightened principles 
of o-overnment. had combined with a long era of almost 
unbroken peace, to scrape off the rust of ages, and to lend to 
every branch of the government a glow and glitter, a burnish 
and a furbish that radiated from the lustrous genius of Jung 
Bahadur. His duties had therefore contracted themselves into 
mere routine, for the most part ; though it still remains true 
that he was always the moving spring of every State resolu- 
tion, the author of every new measure, and the originator fo 
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every reform, the same all-in-all, the same many-in-one, the 
same all-pervading, all-directing, all-controlling essence of 
the administration 



CHAPTER XV. 

-The Prince op Wales’ Visit. 

HE winter of 1875-76 witnessed one of the most 
important events in the history of the British 
Empire, being the year when His Gracious Majes- 
ty the Emperor Edward VII (then Prince of Wales) visited 
India. The event is no less important in the life of Jung 
Bahadur, who now found an opportunity of returning the royal 
hospitality he had enjoyed at the hands of his Empress- 
mother, 25 years ago. In March 1875 it was officially 
announced, both in England and in India, that the Prince of 
. Wales would make a visit to India. The idea was originally 
conceived by Earl Canning so early as 1857, though it was not 
till the final digits of the century had inversed their position 
.that the idea could be carried out. The Prince was supposed 
to travel in his capacity of heir-apparent, not as representative 
of the Sovereign ; but it was found impossible to bring this me- 
taphysical distinction home to the minds of the Indian people, 
who regarded the royal visit as a political event of the utmost 
importance, in that it afforded those dusky millions an oppor- 
tunity for paying their homage personally to the Throne to 
which they owe allegiance. 

Hearing that the Prince would shortly land in India, 

J ung Bahadur ordered his son General Babar J ung to proceed 
at once to Calcutta, and procure letters of introduction to the 
Prince from Lord Napier. Accordingly the General left for, 
Calcutta on the 3rd of December 1875. In' the meantime 
the Maharaja organized an Embassy on behalf of the Nepalese 
Government, under his brother Ranoddip Singh, and sent it 
to Calcutta, to invite the Prince to enjoy some shikar in the- 
jungles of Nepal. 
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On the 23id, Geneial Bahai Jung, after seeing Lord 
Napier, went in lais military unifoim to leeeive the Prmce at 
the Princep’s Ghat, the landing place below Fort Willi nil. 
As the Sei apis anchored, General Babar Jnng, ami the Dube 
of Sutherland, accompanied by some of the highest British 
officials, went on boaid, where Babar Jung was warmly 
received by the Prince, who enquired most kindly after the 
health of the Maharaja 

On the 27th, the Nepalese Embassy headed by the 
Commander-in-Chief waited on His Royal Highness at Gov- 
ernment House, and invited him to a shilar m the w ostorn 
jungles of Nepal, where the Maharaja Jung Bahadur would 
be waiting to leeeive the Prince, who evpressed Ius great 
satisfaction in accepting the invitation 

The torn of His Royal Highness the Prmce of Wales 
is still quite fresh m the memory of the older generation of 
Indians I shall hoio describe only that part of it which 
concerns the Mahaiaja and Nopal 

Eaily in February 187G, Jung Bahadui left Thapathnlh, 
and shooting all along the way, encamped at Binbassa on thu 
17th, awaiting tho aimal ot lus royal guest On thu same 
day, the Prince after touting tlnough India, an’uul at the 
shrine of Guru NauaU in tire district of ICuimiou, a few links 
ftom Banbassa On the next day Mi Gndlesfone, with 
passes from thoNcpulcso Government, lode ftom Banbtssa to 
the royal camp, to escoi t the Prmce und Ins suite to Nep d, 
tho Mahmaja meanwhile procuring the Viceroy's permission 
to cross tin Saida, to icetivc tho Pi moo on the other side of 
the frontier On the ltltli, as the Prince then nun the banks 
of that iivci, the Maharaja attended by* a brdii lilt staff of 
officers, advanced a few slips to bid wt koine to bis distut 
guishcd guest The welcome was ,ls hcaity tvs the acceptance 
thueof, avid then tile guest und host rods' side bv side into 
Rink i— a (on the British shb of the Sunlit). toiiv Using v,it!l 
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the most friendly animation through their respective inter- 
preters. On their arrival in camp, visits of ceremony and 
friendly presents were exchanged. The next day, the Prince 
crossed over to Jumna on the Nepalese side of the Sarda, 
and noticed with remarkable shrewdness the Nepalese 
mode ot throwing up an extempore, bridge across a river. 
The moment tiic Prince set foot on Nepalese soil, the 
aitillery tired a royal salute. On reaching the camp, 
the Maharaja conducted the Prince into the Royal Pavi- 
lion, and soon returned with his suite in full dress. A 
giand Durbar was held, at which the Maharaja bore 
'warm testimony to the kind reception given to him by 
Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort, and all classes of society, 
when he visited England in 1850. He expressed his regret 
that ho could not visit England a second time, as he had 
intended to do, owing to the bad accident he received in 
Bombay a few months ago ; but still lie cherished the hope 
of seeing that delightful country once again. The Prince on 
his part thanked him, and made graceful acknowledgment of 
the valuable help given by the Maharaja in person to the 
British Government durum the threat crisis of 1857-58. 

It may be necessary to mention here the names of the 
noblemen and gentlemen that formed the princely suite. 
The following is the full list 

(1) Lord Suffield, Lord-in- waiting, and Superintendent 

of the Household. 

(2) Major-General the Lord Alfred Paget, Clerk-mar- 

shal to Her Majesty the Queen. 

(3) Prince Louis of Battenberg. 

(4) The Earl of Aylesford. 

(5) Lieutenant the Lord Charles Beresford, M. P., 0 f 

the Royal Navy, A.-D. C. 

(6) Captain the Lord Caring ton, Royal Horse Guards, 

' A.-D.C. 
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(7) Mjaor-General Sir D. Probyrr, C.B., Y.C., Equerry- 

in-waiting. 

(8) Sir S. Brown. 

(9) Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Ellis 

(10) Surgeon-General Payrer, C.S.I. 

(13) Surgeon Kellett 

(12) Major Prirrsep. 

(13) Mr. Moore, Magistrate of Bareilly. 

(14) The Rev. Julien Robinson. 

(15) Mr. Bartlet, the naturalist. * 

(16) Captain Grant 

(17) Mr. Rose. 

(18) Mr. Smith. 

(19) Mr. Peter Robertson. 

(20) Mr Simpson of the llhMrated London A ’bits. 

(21) Mr Johnson of the Graphic 

(22) Messrs Bourne and Shepherd, Photographers, 

Calcutta 

The visits of ceremony weie followed by informal visits, 
during one of which the Maharaja presented to tire Prince 
two caged tigeis, a splendid collection of birds, and a charming 
little elephant that was ti aincd to perform va/amua and 
several otlrerumusing tricks. Having received notice that two 
boa-constrictors were lying close to tiro camp, tiro Maharaja 
took the Prince to show him the monsters, one of whom was 


about eighteen feet in length After this some of tiro soldiers 
of the Maharaja’s Life Guards showed to His Royal High- 
ness their skill iir cutting down liugo trees with their LhuL- 
rccs — a feat tiro Prince seemed very much to admit e. On 
the 21st of February, a tiger was reported to have appeared 
at .1 distance of about half a mile from the camp, (he 
Prince and the Maharaja hastened to the spot, where H. H. 
H. despatched the burst with two shots. It was a full- 
"town tiger, 1 1 feet 7 inches long. In tlm «tt< moon the* 
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Maharaja heard that six or seven tigers had been secured 
within the circle of elephants, on an island in the Sarda. 
He hastened thither at once with the Prince who shot five 
of them within a couple of hours. Soon after, the Maha- 
raja, seeing a tigress leaping through a brushwood a few 
yards off the circle, whispered to the Prince to shoot just 
ahead ; but as H. Id. H. could not catch sight of the game on 


account of the long grass of the jungle, the Maharaja made 
him cross over into his own howdah ; but the moment after, 
the beast disappeared within a covert. The party then re- 
turned to camp, followed by the elephants, who marched in 
regular columns, with measured tread, like troops on parade, 
as they had all been carefully trained to throw their legs in 
order, to the sound of music. For more than half an hour 
the Prince watched with manifest pleasure the columns of 
eight hundred elephants crossing the river Sarda. In the 
evening the Maharaja went to the Prince’s camp to inform 
him that a herd of wild elephants had been discovered in a 
neighbouring forest, and that he hoped H. P. H. and suite 
would be ready early next morning to participate in a Jcheda. 

Next morning the Prince beheld with much admiration 
the must Jung Prasad, the mightiest of the champion ele- 
phants of Nepal. The Maharaja directed this elephant to be 
posted where there would be every chance of his meeting 
the leading elephant of the wild herd, and then rode off with 
the Prince in pursuit of the herd. After traversing some 
miles of jungle, the party was split up into three divisions, 
each taking a different direction. When the Maharaja and 
the Prince had ridden off some 24 miles, they heard that 


Jung Prasad had already encountered the wild must, who had 
been put to flight, then pursued by another tame must, and 
subsequently secured as a prize. The Maharaja was exceed- 
ingly disappointed in not getting an opportunity of showing 
to the Prince the splendid fighting qualities of Jung Prasad; 
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but he was certainly surprised to see the Prmce betraying no 
signs of fatigue at the end of the long and arduous pursuit 
the hardship of which he bore with a manliness scircely dis- 
played by the keenest sportsman 

On the 23rd, the Prmee and the Maharaja spent the 
greater part of the day m the jungles, but they could not 
find any sport Happily, on their letuin, a tiger jumped up 
with a growl on the right side of the Prmee, \i ho shot the 
brute m a moment with marvellous precision through the 
skull Her young cub was caught alive and taken to tlio 
camp 

On the 24tli, the camp was shifted to the jungles of Moliu- 
liah In the afternoon the Prmee and the M iliaraja, with their 
suites, all mounted on elephants, penetrated into the ulterior 
of the forest They hud not gone fui when a bugle call indi- 
cated the presence of some game near at hand, and on looking 
about them, they siu something like a tigei moving quietly 
from one hush to another The Prmee in ed m the direction in 
which he saw the long grass waving, without seeing the gaum 
at all, hut on coming up to the spot they saw a leopaid rolling 
m the agony of death Not one moment had elapsed when 
a trumpeting of elephants was heard, foi a tigicss towaids 
their furthei left was seen leaping down a brook Tho 
Malnraju and the Puneo followed the game towards tho 
nullah, and s iw the he ist at a distance ot about foitj jards, 
lying at lull length oil the edge of the mulct Tho Maha- 
raja whispeicd to tho Prince to shoot, but though the bullet 
hit its mirk the biute made oil into a hush All sorts of 
projectiles wero hulled towaids it to drag it out ot its covert, 
hilt m vam Elephants wcio set to trample it to death, hut 
they dined not approach it Tho Maharaja then -ei/mg the 
sola hat of uno ot lus ittelid Hits threw it on tlm hush, hut 
still tho tiger would not stir out He then Hung Ins own h it 
towards tho bush, and out e uno the tiger with a loud growl. 
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dispersing the throng of elephants, and attacking them one 
after another to make room for itself. The Prince with 
great dexterity and wonderful presence of mind availed him- 
self of this opportunity to shoot the tiger right through the 
skull. 

The next day a small herd of elephants, led by an enor- 
mous tusker, who had already defeated two of the best ole- 
phants of the Maharaja, was reported to have been discover- 
ed at a distance of six miles from the camp. Orders were 
immediately issued for the pursuit, and musts were posted 
at different spots to be on the look-out for the herd, 
while the Maharaja and the Prince galloped oft* into 
the forest, and dismounted on a spot close to a nullah , 
in order to ascertain the track taken by the herd. 
The scouts here brought word that the elephants were 
expected to pass by a gorge hard by the rivulet, and the 
party rode thither, and awaited their approach on a platform 
of rock. They waited here for two hours, but the elephants 
did not come. The Maharaja then crossed the rivulet on the 
back of a man to see what was become of the herd, and forcing 
them to take the river course, lie rejoined the party, and 
then all rode back towards the place where Jung Prasad 
was posted. Here they dismounted, and the Prince took his 
luncheon ; and he had hardly finished when the Maharaja 
broke in to inform the Prince that the herd was close at 
hand, and that they must all climb up the top of trees or 
they would be killed. Everyone at once began clambering 
up the tree nearest to him, and the soldiers set themselves 
to construct a perch on the top of a banyan tree, for the 
Prince and the Maharaja. Put all this hurry and trouble 
was to no purpose, for the herd quietly slipped away through 
the eastern glen, unobserved b} r the must Pijli Prasad, who 
had been set to guard that side. The party then got down 
from their leafy perch, and started off to the next probable 

QQ 
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locality. They had not gone even half a. mile when they 
suddenly came upon the very object of their seaich, the 
mighty wild tusker, who was hotly pursued by a troop of 
elephants, accompanied by the usual yelling and shouting of 
hundreds of mahouts The pursuit now began on hoiseback, 
and elephants were set to guard the passages into the foiest, 
where the horses could not go The tuskei finding himself 
now chased by an army of horsemen, stopped suddenly short, 
and charged upon his pursuers, who rapidly fell away, while 
the Mahaiaja betaking his horse to the Prince's side, guarded 
him against any possible danger fiom the infuriated elephant, 
who, however, soon changed his couise, and lan towards a 
a neighbouung swamp. The hoiseinen followed him, placing 
themselves sometimes on his flank, sometimes ahead, but 
always at a cautious distance, for the elephant was attempt- 
ing a cliaige ei ery moment While these hoi semen attempted 
thus to keep the game m cheek, messengers w ci o sent to 
hurry on JungPiasad to the scene , but that must bad unfor- 
tunately leceived a hurt in one of bis legs, ami was slow in 
coming After an hour of agony, he came, and seeing the 
enemy, be i an trumpeting against him, and without gising 
lmn tune to pi opal c, guse n fund blow oil tile lower puitof 
the neck, which was returned by a sesete blow on bis own 
shoulder Jung Prasad then skilfully gamed the rear of the 
enemy, mid ga\o him such a Moluit push from behind t bat 
it threw him down on his knees. Ho ijuickly rose and 
turned to fly Jung Pr.esad, being slow of pace, Uijli was 
summoned up, and in the inters. d the wild tusker, after 
teficshing himself oil the bank of a mulct, was trying to 
ford across into the opposite foieat. The uc\t meuiuut Bijb 
fell upon him like w h it his name connoted, and then there 
follow cel a fight ssliieh l ists.it for a tpi irter »l an hour, it.d 
was “ like the bursting of a thumb r eloinl." A e tin- i m mV 
show i‘l sinus of yielding. In' was pr> '--.el on til sides by 
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a crowd of tamo elephants, and soon secured by a stout 
lope and tethered to a tree. The Prince unfortunately 
could not enjoy the sight of tho whole battle, but followed 
up just i 11 time to sec the . final overthrow. The tusker 
was found to be one-eyed, and so the Maharaja set him 
fiee the next morning, after cutting out his tusks which he 
presented to the Prince. 

On Saturday, the 2(5th, two tigers were shot by some 
officers of the Prince’s suite. On Sunday there was no sport, 
only a march past of the Hi fie Regiment in the presence 
of the Prince. The next day the camp broke up for Muza 
Pani, where the Prince bagged one huge tiger at a single shot, 
and three others wore shot by Lord Paget, Lord Suffield 
and Mr. Hose. On February 29th, ITis Royal Highness 
killed another tigeig and more than one hundred deer of 
different species were bagged by members of both the suites. 
The next day the Prince shot another tiger, this time 
unaccompanied by the Maharaja, who could not join the 
party, being a little indisposed. 

On the 2nd, the Maharaja invited His Royal Highness 
to an interview with the Maharanee. At 4 p.m. the Prince 
came to the Nepalese camp, where the Maharaja received him 
at the entrance of the tent. With uncovered head, the 
Prince approached the Maharanee, and after an exchange 
of courtesies was asked by her to occupy the seat of honour 
that had been prepared for him. The Prince told her that 
he had been expressly desired by his royal Mother to see the 
Maharanee of the g'reatest and most tiied friend of the 
English nation ; the Maharanee expressed her thanks for Her 
Majesty’s appreciation of the Maharajas sei vices, and begg'ed 
the Prince to convey her best salaams to the Queen. After 
the presentation of 'pan and attai , the Pi nice letired. 

' The next day two tigers having been secured within, a 
circle of elephants, the Prince rode off to the’ jungles, but he 
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' vas unable to catch sight of the game owing to the long 
grass. At last he saw one of the beasts just in the act o°f 
springing on his elephant. He had just time to fire • the 
bullet passed through the mouth ; the tiger merely turned 
aside ; but the next bullet made an end of him, and down ho 
rolled dead on the ground. Prince Louis also killed n tiger 
the same day, while a good number of pigs, deer, etc., fell 
to the lot of the other members of the Prince’s suite. 

On the 4 th, the Maharaja and some members of ids suite 
were photographed in a group along with the Prince and 
his suite, by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd. The Maharaja 
and the Prince only are seated on chairs. Behind tho Prince 
are Prince Louis of Battenberg, General Sir D. Probyn and 
Lord Suffield ; while behind the Maharaja are General Babar 
Jung and Mr. Girdlestone, and to his left Generals Dhir 
Shamsher and Ambar J ung seated on the carpet. Tho others 
who composed the group are Lord Paget, Lord Charles Berea- 
ford, Lord Caringtou, Sir S. Brown, Colonel Ellis, Colonel 
Ron Singh, Captain Dalbhanjau, Captain Mahabir and 
Lieutenant Drip Singh. 

In tho evening Mr. Girdlestone expressed a dfc'ite to say 
something in private to the Maharaja, and on being ushered 
into his presence, told him that the Prince was extremely 
anxious to bestow rewards on the Nepalese officers, soldiers, 
bandsmen, mahout i, and others, who had endured hardships 
for his sake, and that he would feel obliged if tho Maharaja 
did not object to it. The Maharaja replit d that the men had 
done nothing more than simple duty to a guest, whom they 
were bound to serve in every way, and that they would be 
unwilling to take any gift'. The matter was not pressed 
further. At tho same time he told Mr. CJiidh stone that 
when, after a review of the '4ud Life (hi. a o' . held in ids 
honour in England, ho had offered to give tho tutu a dinner, 
tv was nmirtouuslv declined by tho authorities 
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was unable to cateli sight of the game owing to the Ion'' 
grass; At last he saw one of the beasts just in the act of 
springing on his elephant. . He had just time to lire ; the 
bullet passed through the mouth ; the tiger merely turned 
aside ; but the next bullet made an end of him, and down lie 
rolled dead on the ground. Prince Louis also killed a tiger 
the same day, while a good number of pigs, deer, etc., fell 
to the lot of the other members of the Prince’s suite. 

On the 4th, the Maharaja and some members of his suites 
were photographed in a group along with the Prince and 
his suite, by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd. The Maharaja 
and the Prince only are seated on chairs. Behind tha Prince 
are Prince Louis of Battenberg, General Sir D. Probyn and 
Lord Suffield ; while behind the Maharaja are General Babar 
Jung aud Mr. Girdlestone, and to his left Generals Dhir 
Shamslier and Arnbar Jung seated on the carpet. The others 
who composed the group are Lord Paget, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, Lord Cariugton, Sir S. Brown, Colonel Ellis, Colonel, 
Ban Singh, Captain Dalbhanjan, Captain Mahabir and 
Lieutenant Drip Singh. 

In the evening Mr. Girdlestone expressed a desire to say 
something in private to the Maharaja, and, on being ushered 
into his presence, told him that the Prince was extremely 
anxious to bestow rewards on the Nepaleso officers, soldiers, 
bandsmen, mahouts, and others, who had endured hardships 
for his sake, and that he would feel obliged if the Maharaja 
did not object to it. The Maharaja replied that the men bad 
done nothing more than simple duty to a guest, whom they 
wero bound to serve in every way, aud that they would he 
unwilling to take any gifts. The matter was not pressed 
further. At the same timo ho told Mr. Girdlestone that 
when, after a review of the 2nd Life Guards held in bis 
honour in England, lie had offered to give the men a dinner, 
it was courteously declined by tho authorities 
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On the. 5th. tin: Maharaja attended by a magnificent staff 
wont tn the IVmee's camp to bit! farewell to his royal 
nl , t x\w Prince nn*t him ai the entrance to Ins tent, and 
tvLt h,l him f. th- seat of honour, presented him a 
silver'^ stntuetti; of himself, several lino rides, and a few more 
artier s of evp.irito Urhish work, nans, ,ip ThoM^a 
'KToiuetl the mi.-’iits with thanks, and desired Hi. Gndle- 
' i I,; s lines of gratitude for 

JriSw " Urn honour and pleasure of enjoying tire 

i;:r:nh- ^ 

tk , Inst veil days during' wh.rh he ,. u . witll 

>ep!y was Urn h- would always he ^atelul to ^ ^ ^ 

r ° r tU " !“■ |'i ho i.Id »rv« before seen such an 

amusement, and added that m , that lie had 

excellent method of dndnig sporh •««>. " ^/prince then 
little chance ot enjoying tin. i * * oftho Maharaja,, 

presented swords and rules to me nud his party 

ami the Durhar hrolm ul ’- ! J thl . British side, 
crossed the Simla and -■ , lowtfd him , accompanied 

The nest day the Mahan. )< j un <r and others, 

by lhnoddip Hingh. 1 >l»r Simms ^ parting was t 

to bi«l a second farewell to the . ^ inamier 0 f old friends 

most touching seem* : they parta in t reached Thapa 

The Maharaja then went backm Vpal, and 
thalli on the 3 1st of March 1570. 


a 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Ctostxcs Cuktxix. 

the departure of the Prince of Wales, Juim 
dur’s life fell again into the usual channels of 
il duty. On his return to Nepal, he sought 
rest on the hills of Godavari after the feverish activity caused 
by the royal visit. It was his last visit to that delightful 
abode where he had spent so many delightful seasons in 
delightful work and sport. Little did he think that the end 
would come so soon, for he was at this time in the enjoyment 
of excellent health, and felt quite as young and full of energy 
as when struggling in the whirlwind of that revolution that 
had hoisted him to power. Little did wo oursolve3 dream that 
his work was so quickly drawing to its close, for Iin never 
betrayed the least signs of failing strength, oven when he had 
to work at high pressure for days and weeks successively, 
Shortly after his return to Thapathalli from Godavari, a 
'hellion of a somewhat curious nature disturbed the jkucb 
of the country. A ceitain Gorkha, formerly a soldier in the 
army, set himself up us king, calling himsell nil mem nation 
of the renowned Lakhan Thapa of ancient times. He imposed 
upon a large number of the ignorant classes, whom he induced 
to put faith in his imposture, and join under his banner, in 
order to subvert the government of Jung Bahadur. He 
pretended that he was specially commissioned by the goddess 
Manoltamnu to overthrow Jung Bahadur, and put liim-clf in 
his place. His graceful manners and persuasive torn* w<x> 
procured him an armed following of 1,500 men, at the huiJ "i 
whom ho threatened to march to tho capital and after n-" LV,l ‘ 
anting Jung Bahadur, to seUu the reins of goverimimt, and 
uaugurato the golden ago of Nepalese history. 
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On receiving news of this insurrection, the Maharaja at 
once despatched a tew companies of the Devi Dutt Regiment 
to put down the fanatic, instructing them not to use force 
unless the}? - were met with force. Happily the rebels surren- 
dered their arms after a brief resistance, and were soon caught 
and sent over to Kathmandu in chains. The ringleader 
“ Lakhan ” and twelve of his firmest supporters, whom he pro- 
bably called his “ apostles were brought in bamboo cages, and 
the rest on foot. Subsequent investigation brought to light the 
details of the whole plot. The purpose was to fall upon the 
Maharaja while he was passing the mountain path at Deorali, 
on his way back from the Prince’s hunting trip. They were 
then to march to the capital, where Lakhan was to be pro- 
claimed king amidst the shouts of the whole population, and 
every opposition was to be ruthlessly put down. Lakhan and 
six of his followers, who had taken an active part in the 
conspiracy, were sentenced to death ; the others whose offence 
was merely that of passive participation were pardoned, 
and allowed to go back to their homes. Lakhan was hanged 
on a tree in front of the shrine of the goddess Manokamna 
who, as he had alleged, had inspired him to the deed of 
blood. 

It appeared that this man had escaped conviction on a 
previous occasion. He had for some time been in the habit 
of masquerading as a saint about the streets of Gorkha, and 
of extorting money from the simple-minded rustics who gave 
credence to his pretensions. He had been sent over for trial 
to the Maharaja, before whom he confessed that he was assum- 
ing that disguise merely for bread, and then he was let off as a 
silly fellow from whom no danger could be expected. He then 
used this pardon for the purpose of further cheating the 
people to whom he represented that he had won forgiveness 
from the Maharaja by virtue of his saintly qualities. The 
pardon had encouraged him in his malprac^ til 1 a was 
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arraigned of the charge of fomenting a rebellion and hanged, 
as we have seen before 

On the 14th of May, the Maharaja suflered a gieat 
bereavement m the death of his son jMar Jung, v. ho was 
suddenly taken ill on the morning of that day. The cause 
of his malady remained a seciet till after he had evpned, 
when it appeared that he had been addicted to the use of 
opium for some time past, and he had probably taken too 
large a dose of it that proved fatal Death hastened on so 
fast that the effoits of all the State physicians could not 
arrest it, especially since the illness was discovered when 
it was too late to control it 

With a heavy heart the Mahaiaja left for Gokaran, the 
retirement of which had so often given him consolation m his 
afflictions There he spent a fortnight in absolute seclusion, 
uninterrupted by the wornes of office He came hick to 
Thupathalh on the 1st of June, and held his court theio for 
seventeen days Ho then set out for the hills again, wlioie 
he made a third gift of one thousand cows to the pool Brah- 
mans on the banks of a river The w hole of A.ugust w as 
spent ni the annual function of the P injni On tho 2nd of tho 
ne\t month, ho paid Hying visits to tho houses ofhisbiothera 
and daughters at Naiaulutty uid Bug 

About the s lino time tho Mahaiaja oidored tho con- 
stiuctiou of an observatoiy for tho use of Homcguin, the 
grcitest Nepaleso astronomer and astrologer of tho day 
Estimates and sketches ol the work woro at once pro- 
p vred , hut tho learned schol tr unh ippily died before the 
work could even bo commenced mid tho content])! ited obscr- 
vitory remained i sketch on pipci for ever About tins 
time too it c lino to tho M ilmuju’s hen mg tint Bhmiseii 
Kirkt, tho Subedirwho had been ippomted to look to tho 
cultivation of the waste 1 intU m the Tci u, was ni the h dot 
of robbing the defenceless v illngi rs of their e ittlo and g irdeii 
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produce, in the name of the Maharaja. Bhimsen was at once 
arrested, tried, found guilty, and sentenced to undergo a term 
of rigorous imprisonment. 

In October distressing signs of political trouble appeared 
in the Tibetan horizon, Reports reached Nepal that the 
Tibetans were storing vast quantities of grain at several places 
near the frontier, which, the Nepalese suspected, contained 
indications of possible danger. Long correspondence between 
the two Governments followed— remonstrances and replies, 
threats and apologies- and at last the Nepalese were satisfied 
that the storage of grain was nothing more than an endea- 
vour to guard against the exigencies of famine 

On the 24th of October, he called for Ranoddip Smg an 
some other officers of the kingdom, and told them that re 
had already distributed his lands and money amongst his sons 
and Ranees, and as there still remained articles of less value 
to be divided, they should prepare an inventory and distribute 
them in the same proportion as had already. een one 

; -t of his property. ****** 

tion that his end was nigh. • Y , , j • 

! Wales’ suite had told him that fat was gatherm about . 

heart, and that as soon as the quantity reached c* 

: point, death would be instantaneous. Probably 

j bution was in pursuance of this \\ainin 0 - Mahoraia 

On the mornino- of the 14th of November, the Maharaja 
! On tne mor » Juim-’s illness had taken a 

| was informed that General ° . , suffer in a- 

! —turn. Thie General 

: from consumption and laoed under the care 

native ™ kind 0 f medical aid proved fruitless, 

of Dr. Skully. But every 0 f the 

- *» ~ Z it tLJ o. ». 

21st -he was in a raging fe ^ ; ^ 

morrow the fever abated and conscious^ - \ ' ’ 1 . 

noon he grew comatose, and v as accor 
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physicians in attendance to be taken to Aryaghat, so that hu 
might meet his end ou-the banks of the sacred stream. There 
after lingering for six days more, he breathed his last on the 
27th of November. 

These two bereavements, coming as they did one after 
the other so quickly, were a great shock to the Maharaja, 
who not only lost two dear sons, but in Babar Jung he lost a 
vonth that in military talents excelled most of the' “ men .of 
rathe and riper years." The bereaved parent sought conso- 
lation again in the woods and in the hunting field, in which 
he' was this time accompanied by the senior Maharanee, the 
Antari Maharanee, the Dakchoke Maharanee, the RamriMa- 
havanee, tire Misri Maharanee, Generals Amar J ung and Baklit 
Jung, Colonel Ran Singh, Captain Dalbhanjan, Lieutenants 
Jagat Bahadur, Samar Bahadur and others. The Maharaja 
left Thapathalli on the 8th of December on his last hunting 
excursion, from which he never returned home again. Passing 
Thankote, Markliu, and Supavitav, the Maharaja encamped at 
Hitowra, where he shot a few stags ; and then he passed on to 
Jamunia, where ho shot three tigers, one leopard and a boar. 
At Simangarh, the Maharaja inspected the ruins of ancient 
forts, and then marched on to Pathavglmtta, where he hail 
some exciting sport. After successively encamping at 
Adhinara, Magarthana, Janokpur, Dhanukha, Kanialaiiuili. 
Murkinadi, Bahuriya, Nayagnon and Balaiignadi, the Maha- 
raja reached Balaiig on Monday, the 15th of January 187 7. 
After halting here for live days, during each of which la' 
enjoyed excellent sport, he turned homewards, and pitched 
camp at Mahauliya on the 20th. Thence passing through 
Rimari ho arrived at Baliiri on the 23rd of February. Hero 
lie received the sad news of the death of his favourite 
elephant Juug Prasad. This was another great blow to him, 
and he did not survive it for more than a couple of days. 
On the 2-1 th ho shot his last game — a tiger of unorni'mt 
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sizo, and the strongest and most beautiful lie bad over 
seem 


’Clio -bth of February was <nwind Duadasi, a day 
sueml in tile Hindu calendar, which the Maharaja observed 
by presenting riel) gifts to the .Brahmans. The bugle was 
then sounded for tin: march to the next encampment. In 
the meanwhile the Maharaja had symptoms of diarrhma, and 
felt a shivering immediately after the first motion. Pie sat 
basking in the Min, and spoke to the senior Maharanee, com- 
plaining of the intense cold. After a while he went into his 


lent, saying that h was vurv hot, and again came out ex- 
claiming that it was verv eold. The Maharanee, finding him 
in a disordered state of health, ordered the bugle to be 
sounded lor a bait, and railed for Amur Tung, to see what 
the matter was with the Maharaja. General Amar Jung, on 
entering, found the Maharaja in a state of utter prostration, 
am! on enquiring after his health received no reply beyond 
a question, put to one of the attending Maharanees, asking 
them who he was. He was told that the visitor was his 


nephew Amar Jung, and that it was strange that the 
Maharaja had not recognized him. The Maharaja explained 
that he hud lost his sight, and that his end was drawing rapid- 
ly near. A Nepalese physician, named Krishna Govind, was 
then summoned to feel the pulse of the patient, whom he at 
once pronounced to he last sinking. At this the Maharanees 
raised a loud lamentation ; but the eldest of them with unusual 
firmness, instead of giving way to grief, proceeded to prepare 
a stimulant known among us as Ashtamandap which she tried 
to pour into his quivering lips with a spoon. But she failed, 
as the Maharaja had locked jaws, and there was now nothing 
for her but to prepare for the worst. Soon after he had a 
terrible convulsion which nearly threw him off the bed. A 
messenger was sent post-haste to Kathmandu informing 
•General Ranoddip Singh that the Mahara 
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ill, and asking him to send Dhir Slmmsher, Prince Troilohya 
Bikram Shah, and his spouse The Maharaja was placed 
in a palanquin along with the senior Maharanee, and taken 
to the banks of the Baghmati at Patharghatta, followed 
by a crowd of G, 000 Nepalese. Not far from Patharghatta, 
the Maharaja spew ed some blood, and it w as feared that he 
would e\piie on the way So the palanquin was transferred 
to the shoulders of the soldiers of the Rifle Regiment, w ho 
were his own caste-men, it being considered a profanation for 
the corpse of a Hindu to be touched by one of a lower caste. 
As they' reached Patharghatta, the Maharaja was placed on 
the bank of the Baghmati, where he lay for some hours with 
his eyes fived on the heavens, as rf absorbed in the contem- 
plation of God. Towards midnight a look of cheerful calm 
spread upon the smiling features, and after uttering a few 
inarticulate words, probably in prayer, lie passed away in 
peace just at the hour of midnight on the 25th of February 
1877. 

All was now over. The five Malraianees prepared for 
a suttee But the eldest prevented tw o of her companions 
from sharing the honour, on the ground that they had young 
children, for whose sake they should live, and after some 
reluctance they yielded at last to her prudent counsel. The 
funeral would hare taken place immediately, but had to wait 
for the arii\ al of Geueials Ranoddip Singh and Dhir Slmmsher 
and the Maharaja’s sons, who made their best way to Pnthar- 
ghatta, which they' leached threo days after the mournful 
or cut. Meanwhile a large tree had boon cut down and 
hollow ed into the shape of a boat in w liicb the remains w ere 
presened with scented oil, camphor and perfumes. I had 
the good fortune of reaching the mournful spot ahead of ill 
the others who wcrccomiug from the capital to take part in 
the funeral. The three Muhoruntis who bail determined to 
immolate themselves as suttee were repeatedly indented to 




